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BOOK    IV. 

PRESENT    INHABITANTS* 

CHAP,  h 

Summary  account  of  the  Inhahitavts  of  the  se^ 
veral  Islands, — Classes. — Emigrants  front 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Predominant 
charact^  of  the  European  resident^.— Creoles 
or  Natives. — Effect  of  climate. — Character 
of  the  Creole  Wojnen  and  Children. — Of  the 
people  of  Colour^  and  their  different  tribes  or 
casts. — Limitation^  and  restrictions  on  the 
Midattoes  and  native  Blacks  of  free  condi- 
tUmr^Tlieir  character  at  length j  concluding 
with  an  Ode  to  the  Sable  Venus. 

nPHE  present  state  ( 1791 )  of  the  population   CHAft 
in  the  British  West  Indies  appears,  on  a  v^*y^ 
sununary  of  the  several  accounts  given  in  for- 
mer parts  of  this  vf  drk,  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 
TOL.  ir.  B  Jamaica 
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BUcVc, 

^_^J^         Jamaica 

•«• 

30,000    - 

250,000 

Barbadoes 

- 

16,167    - 

62,115 

Grenada 

- 

1,000    - 

23,926 

St.  Vinoent 

- 

1,450    - 

11,853 

Dominica 

• 

1,236    - 

14,967. 

Antigua 

- 

2,590    - 

37,808 

Montserat 

^ 

1,300    - 

10,(K)0 

Nevis 

- 

1,000    - 

8,420 

St.  Christoph 

er's 

1,900    - 

20435 

Virgin  Isks 

- 

1,200    - 

9,000 

Bahamas 

- 

2,000    - 

2,241 

Bermudas 

- 

5,462    - 

4,919 

Total 


65,305    .    455,684 


INHERE  U  likewise  in  each  of  the  Islands  a 
Considerable  number  of  persons  of  mixed  blood, 
and  Native  Blacks  of  free  condition.  In  Ja- 
maica they  are.  reckoned,  as  we  have  shewn,  at 
ten  thousand ;  add  I  have  reason  to  believe  thej 
do  not  fall  short  of  the  same  number  in  all  the 
6ther  Islands  collectively  taken.  The  whole 
inhabitants  therefore  may  properly  be  divided 
into  four  great  classes.  1.  European  Whites ; 
2.  Creole  or  Native  Whites,*  3.  Creoles  of  mixed 
blood,  and  free  Native  Blacks;  4.  Negroes  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  I  shall  treat  of  each  class  sepa- 
rately ;  premising,  however,  that  there  are  per- 
sons not  comprehended  in  either  class ;  such  as 
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tmigrairts  from  North  America,  and  a  consi-  <^^^' 
derable  body  of  Jews:  In  Jamaica>  the  latter  ^-^^-^ 
tujoj  alitiost  every  privilege  possessed  by  the 
Christian  WhiteSi  excepting  only  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections ;  of  being  returned  to  serve 
in  the  assembly,  and  of  holding  any  office  of 
(oagistraey ;  but  they  have  the  liberty  t)f  pur- 
chasing and  holding  lands,  as  freely  Us  any 
other  people  ]  and  tliey  are  likevt^ise  allow^ed 
the  publick  exercise  of  their  religion;  for  v^hich 
purpose  they  have  erected  two  or  more  syna« 
gogues ;  and  I  have  not  heard  that  Jamaica  has 
had  any  reason  to  repent  of  her  liberality  to- 
wards them.  Asj  however^  they  differ  but  little 
Id  manners  and  customs  from  Ihe  rest  of  their 
nation  which  are  dispersed  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  I  shall  pass  them  by,  without  fur- 
Hi&t  detaih  The  other  White  Inhabitants,  not 
comprehended  in  this  enumemtion,  are  too  few 
to  merit  particular  notice  (aj. 
It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  most  of 

(a)  The  following  account  of  the  White  Inhabitants, 
Free-Negroes,  and  Slaves,  in  the  French  West  Indies,  may 
serve  to  gratify  curiosity.  It  is  taken  from  the  authority  of 
Mons.Neckar  j  tmt  I  have  reasou to  think  that  the  Negro 
Slayes  are  nearly  doubled  in  the  French  Islands  since  this 
accouat  was  taken. 

Whites.    Free  Blacks,  &c.    Slaves. 

St.  Domingo,  in  1779   -     32,6oO    -    3,055     -     249,09a 

Martinica,  in  1776        -     1 1,619     -.2,892    -      71,2(58 

Ottadaloupe,  in  1779      -     13,261     -     I>382    *    85,327 
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^^y^  the  nat  ivcs  of  Europe  who  emigrate  to  the  West 
^^'"v^^  Iridies^  remove  thither  with  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing greater  encouragement  to  their  abilities  and 
industry  than  has  offered  at  home.  Yet  let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  the  major,  or  even  any 
considerable  part^  of  them  are  desperate  and 
needy  adventurers,  who  seek  refuge  from  a 
fjrison,  or  expatriate  themselves  in  the  fond  idea 
of  living  luxuriously  without  labour.  These 
Islands  give  but  little  countenance  to  idleness, 
nor  offer  any  asylum  to  vagabonds  and  fugi- 
tives. Many  of  the  British  Colonies  were  ori- 
ginally composed  of  men  who  sought,  in  the 
wildernesses  of  the  New  World,  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  those  natural  or  supposed  righta- 
of  which  they  were  deprived  in  their  native 
country.  I  extend  this  description  to  personsr 
of  opposite  political  sentiments  and  eonnec* 
tions,  to  loyalists  as  well  as  to  republicans :  for 
it  is  hoped  that  some  of  each  party  were  mea 
whose  principles  were  honest,  though  their  con- 
duct might  have  been  wrong.  The  advocates  of 
loyalty  sought  refuge  chiefly  in  Barbadoes,  and 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Cromwell,  after  the 

St  Lucia,  in  1776           -  2,397     -     1,050    •     10,7 S2 
Tobago,  supposed  to  be  *. 

nearly  the  same  as>  2,397     -     1,050    -     10,752 

St.  Lucia         .         J 

Cayenne,  in  178O             -  I,35B    .     —      .     10,53^ 


63,682  -  13,429     .  437>736 
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mtoration  of  Charles  II.  found  protection  in 
Jamaica.  At  present^  among  the  numbers 
whom  accident  or  choice  conduct  to  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  the  juniors  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions of  law^  physick,  and  divinity^  consti- 
tute a  considerable  body.  These  men  ought 
to  be,  and^  generally  speaking,  really  are,  per- 
sons of  education  and  morals.  Few  places 
afford  greater  encouragement  to  the  first  and 
second  of  these  employments ;  and,  as  ability  is 
foctered  and  called  forth  by  exercise,  no  pafi^t  of 
the  Qritish  dominion  has,  in  ray  opinion,  pro- 
duced abler  men  in  either  ( in  proportion  to 
their  number)  than  these  islands.  Local  pre- 
judi(:e,  and  bigotry  towards  great  names,  may 
perhajH  incline  some  persons  to  dispute  this 
assertion,-  but,  prejudice  and  bigotry  apart,  it 
Will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  Nature  has  distri- 
buted the  gifts  of  genius  more  equally  and  ge- 
nerally than  is  commonly  imagined  :  it  is  cul^ 
tivation  and  favour  that  ripen  and  bring  them 
to  perfection.  The  British .  Navy  and  Army 
likewise  contribute  considerably  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  White  Inhabitants,  Indivi- 
duals in  both  these  professions,  either  from  the 
inducement  of  agreeable  connections,  which  it 
would  be  strange  if  many  of  them  did  not  form 
in  a  long  residence  in  tiiese  countries,  or  cap- 
tivated by  the  new  prospects  which  open  to 
tlj^  contempl^iioi2^  very  frequently  quit  the 
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business  of  arms,  and  the  dangers  of  a  tern- 
Vnrv  pestuous  element,  and  become  peaceful  citi? 
2ens  and  industrious  plaqters.  Next  to  these 
piay  be  reckoned  the  mercantile  part  of  the  in- 
habitant^, 5uch  as  factors,  store-keepers j  book^ 
peepers,  anil  clerks ;  who  are  followed  by 
tradesmen  and  artificers  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  millrwrights^  carpenters,  masons,  copper- 
smiths, and  others;  most  of  whom,  either 
through  accident  or  necessity,  after  some  years 
jresidence,^  become  adventurers  in  the  soil.  Then 
come  the  husbandmen,  or  cultivators  of  the 
land,  professedly  ^uch  i  who  are  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  managcrsj, 
pverseers,  and  plantation  book-keepers ;  an4 
they  constitute  a  numerous  body  of  people, 
composed  of  men  of  all  countries  and  charac^ 
ters;  for,  unfortunately^  every  enterprising  ad- 
yenturer,  who  has  either  learned  no  particular 
trade,  or  has  been  brought  up  to  one  which  is 
useless  in  these  regions,  fancier  himself  capable 
of  speedily  acquiring  i^U  the  various  knowledge 
of  the  sugar  planter^  and  the  right  management 
and  government  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  Ne- 
groes ;  though  in  truth  a  more  weighty  charge 
in  itself,  and  one  more  iniportant  in  its  conscr 
quences,  can  scarcely  fall  tq  thet  lot  of  man. 
I  HATE,  I  think,  in  a  former  place,  assigned 
.  the  causes  to  which  it  is  partly  ascribable  that 
Ipmi^rants  from  various  pi^rts  of  the  raotherr 
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coHiitry/successiv^ly  constitute  the  bulk  ofiie   ^^ff' 
mgar  colonists;  of  whom  it  is  certain  that  the  ^^^^^^^ 
major  part  retain^  in  a  considerable  degree^  the  ^ 
inanneFB  and  habits  of  life  in  which  they  were 
educated.     Yet  there  are  authors  who  aifect  to 
describe  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  West  Indies 
as  a  herd  of  criminals  and  convicts;  and  cite 
the  stale  crimes  and  violences  of  lawless  men,  a 
century  ago^  when  these  islands  were  the  ren^ 
dezyous  of  pirates  and  bucaniers^  as  a  just  re- 
presentation of  the  reigning  colonial  h^bits^ 
Planners^  and  dispo^ions  \ 

Cai^mnies  so  gross,  defeat  them8elv^s  by  their 
absurdity; — but  although  it  is  in  tl)e  highest  dcr 
gree  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  a  voyagie  a^cros^s 
the  Atlantick  creates  any  sudden  or  radical 
change  in  t)ie  human  mind,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  just  observed  concerning  local 
manners  jknd  habits  in  the  different  classes  of 
European  settlen,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
prevaib  besides,  something  of  a  marked  and 
predominant  character  common  to  a^4h4$  White 
residents. 

Of  this  character  it  appears  to  qie  that  the  ! 
leading  feature  is  an  independent  spirit,  and  a 
display  of  conscious  equality  throughout  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  The  poorest  Wiiitc  per- 
flon  seems  to  consider  himself  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  richest,  and,  emboldened  by  this  idea, 
fpp^o^cbes  his  cnaployer  with  extended  hand, 
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®7v  ^  and  a  freedom,  which,  in  the  countries  of  Eu^ 
rope^  is  seldom  displayed  by  men  in  the  lower 
orders  of  life  towards  their  superiors.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  principle.  It 
arises,  without  doubt^  from  the  pre-eminence 
and^distinction  which  are^  necessarily  attached 
even  to  the  complexion  of  a  White  Man,  in  a 
country  where  the  complexion,  generally  speak-r 
ing,  disting-iishca  freedom  from  slavery.  Of  the 
two  great  classes  of  people  in  most  of  these  co*t 
lonies,the  Blacks  outnumber  the  Whites  in  th^e 
proportion  of  seven  to  one.  As  a  sense  of  com- 
mon safety  therefore  unites  the  latter  in  closer 
ties  than  are.  necessary  among  men  who  are  difr 
ferently  situated,  so  the.  same  circumstance  ne^ 
cessarily  gives  \)itih  among  tljem  to  reciprocal 
dependaace  and  respect.  Other  causes  contri- 
bute to  the  same  end.  '^  Where  slavery'*  ( says  a 
gr^at  judge  of  human  nature )  '^  is  established  in 
^*^  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free  are 
'^  by  far  the  uiost  proud  and  jealoGj  of  their  frec-r 
''  dom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoy-? 
^'  ment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not 
^'  seeing  there,  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
^'  where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  may  be  united 
'^  with  much  abject  toil,  with  great  misery,  with 
^*^  all  the  exterior  of  servittide^  liberty  looks 
■^  among  them  like  something  th^t  is  more  noble 
'^  end  liberal.  Thus  the  people  of  the  Southeru 
f'  Polonies  (of  An^erica)  are  muchipore  strongly. 
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"  and  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit^    chap, 

*'  attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to  tbe  North- 

''  vard.     Such  were  all  the  ancient  common-- 

''wealths;  such  were  our  Gothick  ancestors; 

"  such  in  our  days  are  the  Poles ;  and  such  will 

^-  be  all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are  not  slaves 

^'  themselves  (c)." 

Possibly  too,  the  climate  itself,  by  increasing 
sensibility,  contributes  to  create  an  impatience 
of  subordination.  But,  whatever  ma^'  be  the 
cause  of  this  consciousness  of  self-importancd 
io  the  "West  Indian  character,  the  consequence^ 
resulting  from  it  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial. 
If  it  sometimes  produces  an  ostentatious  pride> 
ai^  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  splendour,  it 
more  frequently  awakens  the  laudable  propen- 
sities of  our  nature — frankness,  sociability,  be- 
nevolence, and  generosity.  In  no  part  of  the 
globe  is  the  virtue  of  hospitality  more  generally 
prevalent,  than  in  the  British  Sugar  Islands. 
The  gates  of  the  planter  are  always  open  to  the 
reception  of  his  guests.  To  be  a  stranger  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  introduction.  This  species 
of  hospitality  is  indeed  carried  so  far,  that,  as 
Mr.  Long  has  remarked,  there  is  not  one  toler- 
able inn  throughout  all  the  West  Indies  (d) 


(c)  Burke's  Speech  in  Parliament,  22  March,  17/5, 

(d)  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  life  oi  ine 
White  Inhabitants,  which  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  eye  of  an 
Pmppean  newly  arrived  5  one  of  which  is  the  contrast  be- 
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To  the  same  cause  may  perhaps  be  ascribed^ 
on  the  other  hand^  that  eagerness  for  litigation 
and  juridical  controversy,  which  so  remarkably 
predominates  in  most  of  tliese  Islands  From 
this  unfortunate  passion^,  ruinous  as  it  frequently 
proves  to  individuals^  this  advantage  however 
results  to  the  community  at  large ;  that  the 
lower  orders  of  men,  from  their  frequent  at- 
tendance at  the  courts  of  law  as  jurymen,  acT 

•tween  the  general  plenty  aqd  p^go'ificence  of  their  tables 
(at  least  in  Jamaica)  and  the  meanness  of  their  tiouses  and 
ai)artmentsj  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  at  the 
country  habitations  of  the  pknters,  a  splendid  sideboard 
loaded  with  plate,  and  the  choicest  wines,  a  table  covered 
with  the  finest  damask,  and  a  dinner  of  perhaps  sixteen  or 
twenty  covers ;  and  all  this,  in  a  hovd  not  superior  to  aa 
English  bem.  A  stranger  eannot  fyW  also  to  observe  a  strange 
incongruity  and  inconsistency  between  the  great  number  of 
Negro  doraesticks,  and  their  appearance  and  apparel.  The 
butler  (and  he  but  seldom)  is  the  only  attendant  that  is  allow* 
ed  the  luxury  of  shoes  and  stockings.  All  the  others,  and 
there  is  commonly  one  to  each  guest,  wait  at  tabl^  in  bar^^ 
footed  majesty;  some  of  tliem  perhaps  half-ngked.  Anotlier 
peculiarity  in  Uie  manners  of  tlie  English  in  the  West-Indies 
(in  Jamaica  especially)  is  tlie  number  of  nautical  expressions 
in  their  conversation,  llius  they  say,  hand  such  a  thing,  in- 
stead of  bring  or  give  it.  A  plantation  well  stocked  with 
Negroes,  is  said  to  be  well  handed ;  an  office  or  employment 
is  called  a  birth ;  tlie  kitchen  is  denominated  the  cook- room ;. 
a  warehouse  is  called  a  store,  or  store-room;  a  sop  ha  is  called 
a  cot;  a  waistcoat  is  termed  a  jacket;  and  in  speaking  of  the 
JKast  an^West,  they  say  to  windward  and  leeward.  This  lan- 
gvage  has  probably  pr{!vailed  since  the  days  of  tJie  bucaniers. 
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quire  a  degree  of  knowledge,  and  a  cleariiess  cha». 
and  precision  of  reasoning,  which  are  not  ge-  ^•-'v^^ 
nerally  to  be  found  in  men  of  the  same  rank  in 
Eog^land.  Thus  the  petty  juries  in  the  West- 
Indies  are  commonly  far  more  intelligent  and 
respectable  than  those  in  Great  Britain.  Every 
candid  person,  who  has  attended  the  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  both  countiics  must 
confirm  this  obseryation. 

BtJT  it  is  to  the  Creoles  or  Natives,  that  w« 
must  look  for  the  original  and  peculiar  cast  of 
character  impressed  by  the  climate,  if  indeed  the 
influence  of  climate  be  such  as  many  writers 
imagine.  For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
climate  of  the  West-Iftdies  displays  itself  more 
strongly  on  the  persons  of  the  Natives,  than  on 
their  manners,  or  on  the  faculties  of  their  minds. 
They  arc  obviously  a  taller  race,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  Europeans ;  but  I  think  in  general  not 
proportionably  robust,  I  have  known  several 
who  were  full  six  feet  four  inches  in  height ; 
but  they  wanted  bulk,  to  meet  our  ideas  of 
mas(^uline  beauty.  All  of  them,  however,  are 
distinguished  for  the  freedom  and  suppleness 
of  their  joints ;  which  enable  them  to  move 
with  great  ease  and  agility,  as  well  as  graceful- 
ness, in  dancing.  From  the  same  cause  they 
excel  in  penmanship,  and  the  use  of  the  small 
sword.  It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  the 
fffec^of  cUntftte  is  likevrise  obvious  in  the  struc-r 
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*^*  ture  of  the  eye,  (he  socket  being  considerably 
*««'^v^»*'  deeper  than  among  the  natiyes  of  Europe.  By 
this  conformation,  they  are  guarded  from  those 
ill  effects  wfcich  an  almost  continual  strong  glare 
of  gun-shine  might  otherwise  produce ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  skin  feeU 
considerably  colder  than  that  of  a  European ;  ^ 
proof,  I  thinkj  that  nature  has  contrived  some 
peculiar  means  of  protecting  them  from  the 
heat,  which  she  has  denied  to  the  nations  of 
temperate  regions, as  unnecessary.  Accordingly, 
though  theii'  mode  of  living  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  the  European  residents,  they  are 
rarely  obnoxious  to  tliose  inflammatory  disor^ 
ders  which  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  latter^ 
The  ladies  of  these  Islands  have  indeed  greater 
cause  to  boast  of  this  fortunate  exemption,  thaa 
the  men ;  a  pre-eminence  acquired  undoubtedly 
by  the  calm  and  even  tenour  of  their  lives,  and 
by  an  habitual  temperance  and  sel£-denial.  Exr- 
cept  the  exercise  of  dancing,  in  which  they 
delight  and  excel,  they  have  no  anjiusement  of 
avocation  to  impel  them  to  much  exertion  0;f 
either  body  or  mind.  Those  midnight  assemr 
blies  ^nd  gambling  conventions,  wherein  healthy 
fortune,  and  beauty,  are  so  frequently  sacrificed 
in  the  cities  of  Europe,  are  here  happily  un^- 
known.  In  their  diet,  the  Creole  women  are/ 
I  think,  abstemious  even  to  a  fault.  Simple 
water,  or  lemonade,  js  the  strongest  bevera^ 
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in  which  they  indulge ;  and  a  vegetable  mess  at  ^a^- 
iioon,  seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  consti- 
tutes their  principal  repast.  The  effect  of  this 
mode  of  life,  in  a  hot  and  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere, is  a  lax  fibre,  and  a  complexion  in  which 
the  lily  predominates  rather  than  the  rose.  To 
k  stranger  newly  arrived,  the  ladies  appear  M 
just  risen  from  the  bed  of  sickness.  Their 
Voice  is  soft  and  spiritless,  and  every  step  be* 
trays  languor  and  lassitude.  With  the  finest 
|)ersons,  they  certainly  want  that  glow  of  health 
in  the  countenance,  that  delicious  crimson  (lu^ 
men  purpureum  juventccj  which,  in  colder 
couiitries,  enlivens  the  coarsest  set  of  features, 
ind  renders  a  beautiful  one  irresistible. 

Youth's  orient  bloom,  the  bhish  of  chaste  desire^ 
The  sprightly  converse,  and  the  smile  divine, 
(Love's  gentler  train)  to  milder  climes  retire. 
And  full  in  Albion's  matchless  daughters  shine. 

'  In  one  of  the  principal  features  of  beauty, 
however,  few  ladies  surpass  the  Creoles;  for 
they  have,  in  general,  the  finest  eyes  of  any  wo* 
men  in  the  world ;  large,  languishing,  and  ex- 
prewive;  sometimes  beaming  with  animatior^ 
and  sometimes  melting  with  tenderness  ;  a  sure 
index  to  that  native  goodness  of  heart  and  gen- 
tleness of  disposition  for  which  they  are  emi- 
nently and  deservedly  applauded,  and  to.which> 
comblMd  vfvQx  their  system  of  Ufe  and  manners 
1  C^^uestered, 
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(sf quest erfed,  domestick^  and  unobtrusive)  it  is 
doubtless  owing,  that  no  women  on  earth  make 
better  wiviBs>  or  better  mothers  (e). 

Perhaps^  the  cirtumstance  most  distinguish-^ 
able  in  the  character  of  the  Natives  to  which  the 
climate  seems  to  contribute^  is  the  early  display 
of  the  mental  powers  in  ydung  children ;  whose 
quick  perception^  and  rapid  advances  in  know- 
ledge^ exceed  those  of  European  infants  of  the 
pame  age^  in  a  degree  that  is  perfectly  unac->* 
countable  and  astonishing.  This  circumstance 
is  indeed  too  striking  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  one  writer  who  has  visited  the  tropical 
parts  of  America ;  and  the  fact  being  too  well 
established  to  be  denied^  the  philosophers  of 
Europe  have  consoled  themselves  with  an  idea 
that^  as  the  genius  of  the  young  West  Indiamt 
attains  sooner  to  maturity,  it  declines  more  ra- 
pidly than  that  of  Europeans.  Nature  is  sup- 
posed to  act  in  this  case  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  her  operations  in  the  vegetable  kingdom^ 
where  the  trees  that  come  soonest  to  perfection^ 
are  at  the  same  time  less  firm  and  durable  than 
those  which  require  more  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  growth.     It  is  indeed  certain^ 

(e)  The  Creole  ladies  are  noted  for  very  fine  teetli,  which 
they  preserve  and  keep  beautifully  white  by  a  constant  use  of 
the  juice  of  a  withe  called  the  Chew-stick ;  a  species  of 
rhamnus.  It  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  used  as  a  tooth-brush. 
The  juice  is  a  strong  bitter^  and  a  powerfiil  detergent 
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tiut  the  subsequent  acquirements  of  the  mind  ^^j^' 
m  the  Natives  do  not  alwaps  keep  pace  with  '•^^v^"^ 
its  early  progress ;  but  the  chief  caqse  (  as  UUoa 
bath  observed)  of  the  short  duration  of  such 
promising  bc^nnings^  seem^  to  be  the  want  of 
proper  objects  for  exercising  the  faculties. 
The  propensity  also,  which  the  climate  un- 
doubtedly encourages^  to  early  and  habitual  U- 
centiousaess,  induces  a  turn  of  mind  and  dis-^ 
position  unfriendly  to  mental  improvement. 
Among  such  of  the  Natives  as  have  hapf^ily 
escaped  the  contagion  and  enervating  effects  of 
youthful  excesses,  men  are  found  of  capacities 
as  strong  and  permanent  as  among  any  people 
whatever. 

As  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  the  Creoles 
in  general  possess  less  capacity  and  stability  of 
mind  than  ^e  natives  of  Europe,  much  less  can 
I  allow  tiiat  they  fall  short  of  them  in  tliose  quar  • 
Uties^of  the  heart  which  render  man  a  blessing 
to  all  around  him.  Generosity  to  each  other, 
and  a  high  degree  of  compassion  an^  kindness 
towards  their  inferiors  and  dependents,  distin- 
guish the  Creoles  in  a  very  honourable  man- 
ner (f).      If  they  are  proud,  their  pride  is 

"  (J)  Adventurers  from  Europe  are  universally  more 
**  cruel  and  morose  towards  the  Slaves  than  the  Creoles  or 
''  Native  West-Indians." 

Ramsay^  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Convenion 
of  the  Slaves,  &c. 
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allied  to  no  meanness.  Instructed  from  theic 
infancy  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of 
their  own  consequence,  they  are  cautious  of 
doing  any  act  which  may  lessen  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  proper  dignity.  From  the  same 
cause  they  scorn  every  species  of  concealment. 
They  have  a  frankness  of  disposition  beyond 
any  people  on  earth.  Their  confidence  is  un- 
limited and  entire.  Superior  to  falsehood  them- 
selves, they  suspect  it  not  in  others. 

now  far  this  nobleness  of  disposition  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  genial  climate> 
and  how  far  to  education  and  example,  I  pre« 
6ume  not  to  discriminate.  The  effects  of  heat 
on  the  body  are  sufficiently  visible;  but  per- 
haps Philosophers  have  relied  too  much  on  a 
supposed  sympathy  between  the  body  and 
mind.  ''  The  Natives  of  hot  climates"  (says 
one  writer)  "are  slothful  and  timid  ;'*  but  ti-r 
midity  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  indolence.  The  mind  may  require 
grfeat  force  to  rouse  it  to  due  exertion;  but, 
being  properly  urged,  may  display  qualities 
Tery  opposite  to  those  of  a  timid  disposition. 
At  least,  timidity  constitutes  no  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Natives  of  the  British  West-In- 
dies. Indolence,  I  admit,  is  too  predominant 
among  them;  but  that  they  are  deficient  in  per^ 
sonal  courage,  no  man,^  who  has  the  smallest  ac« 
quaintance  with  them,  will  allow  for  a  moment. 

Even 
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Even  fbe  indolence  of  which  thej  are  accused^  chap* 
is  rather  an  aversion  to  serious  thought  and 
deep  reflection^  than  a  slothfulness  and  slug- 
gishness of  nature.  Both  sexes,  wjien  the 
springs  of  the  mind  are  once  set  in  motion,  are 
remarkable  for  a  warm  imagination  and  a  high 
flow  of  spirits.  There  seems  indeed  universally 
to  reign  among  them  a  promptitude  for  plea* 
sare.  This  effect  has  been  ascribed,  and  per- 
haps justly,  to  the  levity  of  the  atmosphere  (g).  ^ 
To  the  same  cause  is  commonly  imputed  the 
propensity  observable  in  most  of  the  West  In- 
dians to  indulge  extravagant  ideas  of  their 
riches ;  to  view  their  circumstances  through  a 
magnifying  medium,  and  to  feast  their  fancies 
on  what  another  year  will  effect.  This  antici- 
pation'of  imaginary  wealth  is  so  prevalent  as 
to  become  justly  ridiculous ;  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  a  propensity  that  exists  independ- 
eat  of  the  climate  and  atmosphere,  and  that  it 
arises  principally  from  the  peculiar  situation  of 
tbc  West  Indian  Planters  as  land-holders.  Not 
having,  like  the  proprietors  of  lauded  estates  in 
Great  Britain,  frequent  opportunities  of  letting 
their  plantations  to  substantial  tenants,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  compelled  to  become 
practicalfarmers  on  their  own  lands,  of  which 
the  returns  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  fluctuat- 

(g)  Moseley  on  the  Climate  gf  the  Wcit-Iodies. 
Yoh.  II.  c  ^  ing 
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^S?*  ing  and  uncertain.  Under  these  circumstancesr^r 
^-'v^^  a  West-Indian  property  is  a  species  of  lottery, 
and  as  such  Jt  gives  birth  to  a  spirit  of  adventure 
and  enterprise^  and  awakens  extravagant  hopes 
and  expectations ; — ^too  frequently  terminating 
in  perplexity  and  disappointment. 

Such  are  the  few  observations  which  I  have 
noted  concerning  the  character^  disposition, 
and  manners  of  the  White  inhabitants  of  these 
islands.  I  proceed  now  to  persons  of  mixed 
blood  (usually  termed  People  of  Colour)  and 
Native  Blacks  of  free  condition.  Of  the  fdr^ 
mer,  all  the  different  classes,  or  varieties,  are  not 
easily  discriminated.  In  the  British  West  In- 
dies they  are  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
Samboes,  Midattoes,  Quadroons,  and  Mestizes 
{hj  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  these  ap- 
pellations are  borrowed,  have  many  other  and 
much  nicer  distinctions,  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Don  Anthonio  de  UUoa^ 

(h)  A  Sambo  is  the  offspring  of  a  Black  Woman  by  a 
Mulatto  Man,  or  vice  versa. 
^fulano        —        —    of  a  Black  Woman  by  st 

White  Man. 
Quadroon     —        *—    of  a  Mulatto  Woman  by 

a  White  Man. 
Mestixe  or  Mustee    —    of  a  Quadroon  Woman 

by  a  White  Man. 
The  offspring  of  a  Mestiae  by  a  White  Man  are  white  by 
law.     A  Mestize  therefore  in  our  islands  is,  I  suppose,  thf 
Quinteran  of  tb«  Spsmiardd. 

in 
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in, his  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  Car-   ^hap. 
thagena:  .  ^-^r*^ 

"  Among  the  tribes  which  are  derived  froiri 
an  intermixture  of  the  Whites  with  the  Ne- 
groes, the  first  are  the  Mulattoes;  next  to  these 
are  the  Tercerones,  produced  from  a  iWhite  and 
a  MuIatto>  with  some  approximation  to  the 
former^  but  not  so  near  as  to  obliterate  their 
iMigin^  After  thesei  follow  the  Quai^eroneS;, 
proceeding  from  a  White  and  a  Terceron^ 
The  last  are  the  Quinterons^  who  owe  their 
mgin  to  a  White  and  Quarteron.  This  is  the 
last  gradation^  there  being  no  Yisible  difference 
between  them  and  the  tVhites^  either  in  colour 
or  features  ;  nay,  they  are  often  fairer  than  the 
Spaniards^  llie  children  of  a  White  and 
Quinteron  consider  themselves  as  free  from  aU 
taint  of  the  Negro  race,  tlvery  person  is  so 
jealous  of  the  order  of  their  tribe  or  cast,  that 
if,  through  inadvertence,  you  call  them  by  a 
d^;ree  lower  than  what  they  actually  are,  they 
are  highly  offended.  I>efore  they  attain  the 
class  of  the  Quinterones,  there  are  several  in- 
tervening circumstances  which  throw  them 
back ;  for  between  the  Mulatto  and  the  Negro, 
there  is  an  intermediate  I'ace,  which  they  call 
Samboes,  owing  their  origin  to  a  mixture  be- 
ivreen  one  of  these  with  an  Indis^n,  or  among 
themselves.  Betwixt  the  Tercerones  and  Mu- 
lattoes, the  Quarterones  and  the  Tercerones^ 
c  2  &c. 
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^^^  &c.  are  those  called  Tente  en  el  AyrCy  Suspended 
in  the  air;  because  they  neither  advance  nor 
recede.  Children,  whose  parents  are  a  Quar- 
teron  or  Quinteron,  and  a  Mulatto  or  Terceron, 
are  Salto  atras  retrogrados ;  because,  instead 
of  advancing  towards  being  Whites,  they  have 
gone  backwards  towards  the  Negro  race.  The 
children  between  a  Negro  and  a  Quinteron, 
are  called  Sambos  de  N^gro,  de  Mulatto,  de 
Terceron,  &c/' 

In  Jamaica,  and  I  believe  in  the  rest  of  our 
Sugar  Islands,  the  descendants  of  Negroes  by 
White  people,  entitled  by  birth  to  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  White  subjects  in  the  full  ex-, 
tent,  are  such  as  are  above  three  steps  removed 
in  lineal  digression  from  the  Negro  venter. 
All  below  this,  whether  called  Mestizes,  Qua- 
droons, or  Mulattoes,  are  deemed  by  law  Mu- 
lattoes. 

Anciently  there  was  a  distinction  in  Ja- 
maica between  such  of  these  people,  as  were 
born  of  freed  mothers  (the  maxim  of  the  civil 
law,  partus  sequitur  ventrem,  prevailing  in  all 
our  colonies)  and  such  as  had  been  immediately 
released  from  slavery  by  deed  or  testament  of 
their  owners.  While  the  former  were  allowed 
a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  the  latter  were 
tried  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  slaves,  by 
two  justices  and  three  freeholders.  Neither 
Ivere  the  latter  admitted  as  evidences  against 

frce-boro 
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free-born  persons,  until  the  year  1748,  when    ^^^^^ 
an  act  was  passed  in  their  favour,  putting  both 
classes  on  the  same  footing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legal  capacities  which 
fljcy  possessed,  were  very  imperfectly  defined: 
The  Mulattoes  were  allowed  no  other  privilege 
than  the  freed  Negroes,  concerning  whom  (few 
of  them  being  baptized,  or  supposed  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  nature  of  an  oath)  the  courts  of 
law  interpreted  the  act  of  manumission  by  the 
owner,  as  nothing  more  than  an  abandonment 
or  release  of  his  own  proper  authority  over  the 
person  of  the  slave,  which  did  not,  and  could 
not,  convey  to  the  object  of  his  bounty,  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  a  natural-born  sub^ 
ject ;  and  the  same  principle  was  applied  to 
the  issue  of  fre^d  mothers,  until  after  the  third 
generation  from  the  Negro  ancestor. 

The  principal  incapacities  to  which  these 
people  are  now  subject,  as  distinct  from  the 
Whites,  are  these  ; 

First  ;  In  most  of  the  British  Islands,  their 
evidence  is  not  received  in  criminal  cases  against 
a  White  person,  nor  even  against  a  person  of 
Colour,  in  whose  favour  a  particular  act  has 
been  passed  by  the  legislature.  In  this  respect 
they  seem  to  be  placed  on  a  worse  footing  than 
the  enslaved  Negroes,  who  have  masters  that 
are  interested  in  their  protection,  and  who,  if 

their 
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*J^   their  slaves  are  maltreated,  have  a  right  to  re^ 
^--Vv  cover  damages^  by  an  action  on  the  case.* 

Secondly  ;  They  arc  denied  the  privilege  of 
being  eligible  to  serve  in  parochial  vestries  and 
general  assemblies ;  or  of  acting  in  any  oflBce  of 
publick  trusty  even  so  low  as  that  of  a  constable ; 
neither  are  they  permitted  to  hold  commissions 
even  in  the  Black  and  Mulatto  companies  of 
militia.     They  are  precluded  also  from  voting 
at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  the  assembly. 
It  may  be  urged^   hoveever,  that  the  laws  of 
England  require  baptism^  and  a  certain  degree 
of  property,  in  similar  cases. 

Thirdly  ;  By  ap  act  of  the  assembly  of  Jar 
maica^  passed  in  the  year  1762^  it  is  enacted, 
that  a  testamentary  devise  from  a  White  persoa 
to  a  Negro  or  Mulatto^  not  bom  in  wedlock, 
of  real  or  personal  estate,  exceeding  in  value 
-a€2,000  currency,  shall  be  void,  and  the  pro- 
perty descend  to  the  heir  at  law. 

As  some  counterbalance  however  to  these  rer 
strictions,  the  assembly,  on  proper  application, 
is  readily  enough  inclined  to  pass  private  acts, 
granting  the  privilegjBs  of  White  people,  with 
some  limitations,  to  such  persons  of  Colour  as 
have  been  regularly  baptized,  and  properly  edu- 

*  In  Jamaica,  this  grievance  has  been  partly  redress^^ 
>inee  the  pab}icatioD  of  the  fpmier  editions. 

cated. 
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cated.     On  the  same  ground,  private  bills  are   <^hap. 
sometimes  passed  to  authorize  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  de* 
Ttse  their  estates  to  their  reputed  Mulatto  chil- 
dren, notwithstanding  the  act  of  1763. 

But  there  is  this  mischief  arising  from  the 
fjTstem  of  rigour  ostensibly  maintained  by  the 
laws  against  this  unfortunate  race  of  people; 
that  it  tends  to  degrade  them  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belong.  This  is  carried  so  far,  as  to 
make  them  at  once  wretched  to  themselves, 
and  useless  to  the  publick.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  lowest  White  person,  con- 
sidering himself  as  greatly  superior  to  the 
richest  and  best-educated  Free  man  of  Colour, 
will  disdain  to  associate  with  a  person  of  the 
latter  descripsion ;  treating  him  as  the  Egyp- 
tians treated  the  Israelites,  with  whom  they 
held  it  an  abomination  to  eat  bread.  To  this 
evil,  arising  from  publick  opinion,  no  partial 
interposition  of  the  legislature  in  favour  of  in- 
dividuals, affords  an  effectual  remedy ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  instead  of  a  benefit,  these 
unhappy  people  are  a  burthen  and  a  reproach 
to  society.  They  have  no  motives  of  sufficient 
eflScacy  either  to  engage  them  in  the  service  of 
tbeir  country,  or  in  profitable  labour  for  their 
own  advantage.  Their  progress  in  ciyility 
f  nd  knowledge  is  animated  by  no  encouraget- 

ment; 
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^^^    ment;   their  attachment  is  received  without 
^^^^^^^  approbation ;  and  their  diligence  exerted  with- 
out reward  (ij. 

I  AM  happy  however  to  assert  with  truth;, 
that  their  fidelity  and  loyalty  have  hitherto  re- 
mained unimpeached  and  unsuspected.  Ta 
the  Negroes  they  are  objects  of  envy  and  ha*- 
tred ;  for  the  same  or  a  greater  degree  of  su*- 
periority  which  the  Whites  assume  over  them, 
the  free  Mulattoes  lay  claim  to  over  the  Black». 

OJ  It  would  surely  be  a  wise  and  humane  law  that  should 
grant  to  every  free  Negro  and  Mulatto,  the  right  of  being  ja 
competent  witness,  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  more  especially 
in  those  of  personal  injury  to  himself*. — Perhaps  indeed  it 
might  be  proper  to  require  of  such  persons  the  proof  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  ability  to  read  and  write ;  and  I  think  that  some 
useful  regulations  might  be  made  to  apportion  greater  privi^ 
leges  to  the  coloured  people  according  to  their  approximation 
to  the  Whites  J  a  system  A^-hich  would  not  serve  to  confound, 
but  to  keep  up  and  render  useful,  those  distinctions  which 
local  causes  have  created,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
>nan  to  abolish.  To  the  Quadroons  and  Mestizes  for  in- 
fitancc  (who  possess  the  necessary  qualification  in  real  pro- 
'  perty)  I  would  grant  the  right  of  voting  fcr  representatives 
in  the  assembly.  Such  a  privilege  would  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  community,  and  attach  them  powerfully  to  its 
government.  In  favour  of  such  persons  also,  the  act  of 
1762  might  be  modified.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
repeal  it  altogether,  is  a  deep  and  difificult  question.  Men 
who  are  unacquainted  with  local  manners  and  customs,  ore 
not  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  this  case. 

*  The  Assembly  of  Jamaica  have  lately  granted  this  privilege  to 
the  freed  people  in  that  lalaad. 

the 
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These,  again,  abhor  the  idea  of  being  slaves  to    ^^P* 
the  descendants  of  slaves.   Thus  circumstanced,  v^v^i^ 
the  general  character  of  the  Mulattoes  is  strong- 
ly marked  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are,  on  the 
nrhole^  objects  of  favour  and  compassion. 

In  their  deportment  towards  the  White 
people  they  are  humble,  submissive^  and  unas- 
suming. Their  spirits  seem  to  sink  under  the 
consciousness  of  their  condition.  They  are  ac- 
cused however  of  proving  bad  masters  when  in- 
vested with  power ;  and  their  conduct  towards 
their  slaves  is  said  to  be,  in  a  high  degree,  harsh 
and  imperious.  I  suspect  there  is  some  truth 
«  this  representation;  for  it  is  the  general 
characteristick  of  human  nature,  that  men 
whose  authority  is  most  liable  to  be  disputed, 
are  the  most  jealous  of  any  infringement  of  it, 
and  the  most  vigilant  in  its  support. 

The  accusation  generally  brought  against 
the  free  people  of  Colour,  is  the  incontinency 
of  their  women ;  of  whom,  such  as  are  young, 
and  hav^  tolerable  persons,  are  universally 
maintained  by  White  men  of  all  ranks  arid  con- 
ditions, as  kept  mistresses.  The  fact  is  too  no- 
torious to  be  concealed  or  controverted ;  and 
I  trust  I  have  too  great  an  esteem  for  my  fair 
readers,  and  too  high  a  respect  for  myself,  to 
stand  forth  the  advocate  of  licentiousness  and 
debauchery.  Undoubtedly,  the  conduct  of 
5  manj 
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*^K  many  of  the  Whites  in  this  respect^  is  a  violation 
'^•'^v-^  of  all  decency  and  decorum ;  and  an  insult  and 
injury  to  society.  Let  it  not  offend  any  modest 
eaVy  however,  if  I  add  my  opinion,  that  the  un- 
happy females  here  spoken  of,  are  much  less 
deserving  reproach  and  reprehension  than  their 
keepers.  I  say  this,  from  considering  their  edu- 
cation and  condition  in  life ;  for  such  are  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  their  hirth,  that 
not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is  taught  to  write  or  read. 
Profitable  instruction  therefore,  from  those  who 
arfe  capable  of  giving  it,  is  withheld  from  them; 
and  unhappily,  the  young  men  of  their  own 
complexion  are  in  too  low  a  state  of  degradation 
to  think  of  matrimony.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
White  man  of  decent  appearance,  unless  urged 
by  the  temptation  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
will  condescend  to  giVe  his  hand  in  marriage 
to  a  Mulatto  !  The  very  idea  is  shocking. 
Thus,  excluded .  as  they  are  from  all  hope  of . 
ever  arriving  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
wedlock,  in3ensible  of  its  beauty  and  si^nctityj 
ignorant  of  all  christian  and  moral  obligations ; 
threatened  by  poverty,  urged  by  their  passions, 
and  encouraged  by  example ;  upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  we  expect  these  ill-fated  women  to 
act  otherwise  than  they  do  ? 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  at  the  same 
time,  that  very  few  of  these  poor  females,  in 
copaparison  of  the  whole^  are  guilty  of  that 

infamous 
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infamous  species  of  profligacy  and  prostitu-  chap. 
tion,  which  flourishes,  without  principle  or 
shame,  and  in  the  hroad  eye  of  day,  through-- 
jDut  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  In  their  dress  and 
carriage  they  are  modest,  and  in  conversation 
reserved ;  and  they  frequently  manifest  a  fide* 
}ity  and  attachment  towards  their  keepers, 
which,  if  it  he  not  virtue,  is  something  very  like 
it  The  terms  and  manner  of  their  compliance 
too  arc  commonly  as  decent,  though  perhaps 
not  as  solemn,  as  those  of  marriage;  and  the 
agreement  they  consider  equally  innocent; 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  husband  (for  so  he 
is  called)  with  faith  plighted,  with  sentiment^ 
and  with  affection. 

That  this  system  ought  to  be  utterly  abolish- 
ed I  most  readily  admit.  Justice  towards  the 
many  beautiful  and  virtuous  young  ladies  rer 
sideht  in  these  islands,  cries  aloud  for  a  thorough 
reformation  of  manners :  But  by  whontis  such  a 
reform  to  be  begun  and  accomplished  i  It  can 
hardly  be  expected,  I  think,  from  the  objects 
of  our  present  enquiries,  who  are  conscious  of 
no  vices  which  their  christian  instructors  have 
not  taught  them ;  and  whpse  good  qualities  ( few 
and  liniited  as  they  are)  flow  chiefly  from  their 
own  native  original  character  and  disposition. 

Of  those  qualities,  the  mpst  striking  is  tei|- 

jdemess  of  heart;  a  softness  of  sympathy  of  mind 

{towards  afiBiction  aad  distress^,  which  I  coaceive 
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^^^    is  seldom  displayed  in  either  extreme  of  pros- 
perity or  w  retchedness.    Those  who  have  never 
experienced  any  of  the  vicissitudes  and  cala- 
mities of  life,  turn  averse  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  them ;  and  those  agaiij  who  are  wretch-^ 
ed  themselves,  have  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
sufferinj^s  of  others:  but  the  benevolence  of 
the  poor  people  of  whom  I  treat,  is  not  merely 
solitary  and   contemplative;    it   is  an  active  , 
principle,  in  which  they  may  be  said  particu- 
larly to  excel ;  and  I  have  the  authority  of  a 
great  writer  before  quoted  (Don  Anthonio  de 
Ulloa)  to  support  me  in  this  representation. 
Speaking  of  their  kindness  to  many  poor  Eu- 
ropeans, who,  in  the  hopes  of  mending  their 
fortunes,  repair  to  the  Spanish  West-Indies^ 
where  they  are  utterly  unknown,  he  has  the 
following  account  of  such  of  them  as  are  called 
at  Carthagena  Pnlizones  ;  being,  he  says,  men 
without  employment,  stock,  or  recommenda- 
tion.    ^'  Many  of  these   (he  observes)  after 
traversing  the  streets  until  they  have  nothing 
left  to  procure  them  lodging  or  food,  are  re- 
duced to  have  recourse  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  Franciscan  hospital ;  where  they  receive,  iu 
a  quantity  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  life,  a 
kind  of  pap  made  of  cassada,  of  which  the  Na- 
tives themselves  will  not  eat.     This  is  their 
food;  their  lodging  is  the  porticoes  of  the 
squares  and  churches^  until  their  good  fortune 
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throws  them  in  the  way  of  some  tiader  going"  ^^^^* 
up  the  country,  who  wants  a  servant.  The  ^^^^>r^ 
city  merchants,  standing  in  no  need  of  them, 
discountenance  these  adventurers.  Affected  by 
the  difference  of  the  climate,  aggravated  by  bad 
food,  dejected  and  tortured  by  the  entire  dis- 
appointment of  their  romantick  hopes,  they  fall 
sick;  without  any  other  succour  to  apply  to, 
than  Divine  Providence.  Now  it  is  that  the 
charity  of  the  people  of  Colour  becomes  con- 
spicuous. The  Negro  and  Mulatto  free  women, 
moved  at  the  deplorable  condition  of  these  poor 
wretches,  cany  them  to  their  houses,  and  nurse 
them  with  the  greatest  care  and  affection.  If 
any  one  die,  they  bury  him  by  the  alms  they 
procure,  and  even  cause  masses  to  be  said  for 
his  soul." 

I  BELIEVE  that  no  man,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  general  conduct  and  disposition  of  the 
same  class  of  people  in  our  own  islands,  will 
doubt  that  they  would  act  as  benevolently  and 
humanely,  under  similar  circumstances,  as  those 
of  Carthagena.  Their  tenderness,  as  nurses, 
towards  the  sick ;  their  disinterested  gratitude 
and  attachment  where  favours  are  shewn  them; 
and  their  peaceful  deportment  under  a  rigorous 
system  of  laws,  and  the  influence  of  manners 
still  more  oppressive,  afford  great  room  to  la-, 
ment  that  a  more  enlightened  and  libera! 
poHcy  is  not  adopted  towards  them.  Tlie  en- 
franchisement 
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^^^^  firanciiisemcnt  of  such  as  arc  enslaved,  Christiait 
instruction  to  the  whole^,  and  encouragement 
to  their  industry^  would>  in  time^  make  them  & 
useful  and  valuable  class  of  citizens ;  induce 
them  to  intermarry  with  each  other^  and  render 
their  present  relaxed  and  vicious  system  of  life, 
as  odious  in  appearance^  as  it  is  baneful  to  so- 
ciety Cfc). 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  thosef 
people  who>  having  some  portion  of  Christian 
blood  in  their  veins^  pride  themselves  on  tha]t 
circumstance^  and  to  the  conscious  value  of 
ivhich  it  is  probable  that  some  part  of  what  i» 

(k)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  enlarged  on  the  same  idea 
conceming  these  unfortunate  people.  ''  Cliildren  of  MulaUo 
**  women,  he  observes  (meaning,  I  presume,  their  children 
•'  by  White  men)  should  be  declared  free  from  their  birth. 
*•  Intcndants  should  be  appointed  to  see  them  placed  out  in: 
•*  time  to  such  trade  or  business  as  may  best  agree  with  their 
''  inclination  and  the  demands  of  the  colony :  this  should  ber 
'*  done  at  the  expence  of  their  fathers,  and  a  sufficient  sum 
*'  might  be  depo§ited  in  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens, 
**  soon  afler  their  birth,  to  answer  the  purpose  -,  the  intendant 
*•  keeping  the  churchwardens  to  their  duty.  By  these  means 
*•  the  number  of  free  citizens  would  insensibly  increase  in 
**  the  colonies,  and  add  to  their  security  and  strength.  A  uew 
**  rank  pf  citizens,  placed  between  the  Black  and  White 
**  races,  would  be  established.  They  would  naturally  attach 
••themselves  to  the  White  race  as  the  most  honourable  re- 
*'  lation,  and  so  become  a  barrier  against  the  designs  of-ther 
**  Black,  &c.'*  All  this,  however,  is  easily  proposed  in 
theory,  but,  I  am  afraid,  more  difficult  to  adopt  in  practice 
thaa  Mr.  Ramsay  was  aware  of. 
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commendable  in  their  conduct  is  owing.  The 
free  Blacks^  not  having  the  same  advantage^ 
fasTe  not  the  same  emulation  to  excel.  In 
truths  they  differ  but  little  from  their  brethren 
m  bonds^  whose  manners^  genius^  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  the  subject  of  my  next  enquiries. 
I  ^11  therefore  conclude  the  present  chapter 
by  presenting  to  my  readers^  a  performance  of 
a  deceased  friend^  in  which  the  character  of 
the  sable  and  saffron  beauties  of  the  West- 
Indies,  and  the  folly  of  their  paramours,  are 
pourtrayed  with  the  delicacy  and  dexterity  of 
wit,  and  the  fancy  and  elegance  of  genuine 
poetry. 
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SABLE    VENUS; 

AN  ODE. 

(U^ritten  in  Jamaica ,J 
Alba  liguslra  cadunt  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur.    ViRO, 

^^K        I  LONG  had  my  gay  lyre  forsook. 

But  strung  it  t'other  day^  and  took 

Towards  Helicon  my  way  ; 
The  muses  all,  th'  assembly  grac'd. 
The  president  himself  was  plac'd. 

By  chance  Uwas  concert-day. 

Erato  smil'd  to  see  me  come ; 
Ask'd  why  I  staid  so  much  at  home ; 

I  own'd  my  conduct  wrong; — 
But  now,  the  sable  queen  of  love, 
Resolv'd  my  gratitude  to  prove. 

Had  sent  me  for  a  song. 

The  ladies  look'd  extremely  shy, 
Apollo's  smile  was  arch  and  sly. 

But  not  one  word  they  said : 
I  gaz'd, — sure  silence  is  consent,-— 
I  made  my  bow,  away  I  went ; 

W  as  not  my  duty  paid? 

Come 
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Come  to  my  bosom^  genial  fire,  chap* 

Soft  sounds^  and  lively  thoughts  inspire ; 

Unusual  is  my  theme  : 
Not  such  dissolving  Ovid  sung. 
Nor  miitiiBg  Sappho's  glo^Hing  tongue^— 

MoreiUunty  mine  I  deem. 

Sweet  is  the  beam  of  morning  bright. 
Yet  sweet  the  sober  shade  of  night  ; 

On  rich  Angola's  diores. 
While  beauty  clad  in  sable  dye. 
Enchanting  fires  the  wond'ring  eye. 

Farewell,  ye  Paphian  bow'rs. 

0  sable  Queen !  thy  mild  domain 

1  seek,  and  court  thy  gentle  reign. 
So  soothing,  soft  and  sweet ; 

Where  meetii^  love,  sincere  delight. 
Fond  pleasure,  ready  joys  invite. 
And  unbought  raptures  meett 

The  prating  Faank,  the  Spaniard  proud. 
The  double  Scot,  Hibernian  loud,  _ 

And  sullen  Engush  own 
The  pleading  softness  of  thy  sway. 
And  here,  tran^err'd  allegiance  pay. 

For  gracious  is  thy  throne. 

Vol,  H.^  d  From 
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^00^^        From  East  to  West,  o*cr  cither  Ind' 

Thy  sceptre  sways ;  thy  pow'r  we  find 

By  both  the  tropicks  felt ; 
The  blazing  sun  that  gilds  the  zone. 
Waits  but  the  triumphs  of  thy  thrSkie, 

Quite  round  the  burning  belt. 


When  thou,  this  lai'ge  dmnain  to  view, 
Jamaica's  isle,  thy  conquest  new> 

First  left  thy  native  shore. 
Bright  was  the  morn,  and  soft  the  breeze> 
With  wanton  joy  the  curling  seas 

The  beauteous  burthen  bore. 

Of  iv'ry  was  the  car,  inlaid 
With  ev'ry  shell  of  lively  shade ; 

The  throne  was  burnish 'd  gold  ; 
The  footstool  gay  with  coral  beam'd. 
The  wheels  with  brightest  amber  gleam'd. 

And  glist'ring  round  they  rolPd. 

The  peacock  and  the  ostrich  spread 

Their  beauteous  phimes,  a  trembling  shade^ 

From  noon-days's  sultry  flame : 
Sent  by  their  sire  the  careful  East, 
Tlie  wanton  Breexcs  fann'd  her  breast. 

And  fluttered  round  the  dame. 

The 
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The  winged  fishy  in  purple  trace  chap. 

The  cbariot  drew ;  with  easy  grace  v     ^     / 

Their  azure  rein  she  guides  ; 
And  now  they  fly,  and  now  they  swim  ; 
Now  o'er  the  wave  they  lightly  skim^ 

Or  dart  beneath  the  tides. 

Each  bird  that  haunts  the  rock  and  bay^ 
Each  scaly  native  of  the  sea. 

Came  crowding  o'er  the  main : 
The  dolphin  shews  his  thousand  dyes. 
The  grampus  his  enormous  size. 

And  gambol  in  her  train. 

Her  skin  excelled  the  raven  plume^ 
Her  breath  the  fragrant  orange  bloom. 

Her  eye  the  tropick  beam : 
Soft  was  her  lip  as  silken  down. 
And  mild  her  lock  as  evening  sun 

That  gilds  the  Cobre  (/)  stream. 

The  loveliest  limbs  her  form  compose. 
Such  as  her  sister  Venus  chose. 

In  Florence,  where  she's  seen ; 
Both  just  alike,  except  the  white. 
No  difference,  no<— none  at  night. 

The  beauteous  dames  between* 

(Q  A  liver  so  called  in  Jamaica. 

n  3  With 
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*^*       With  naim  ease  serefoe  she  sat. 
In  ele^nce  of  charms  compleat> 

And  every  heart  she  won : 
Fake  dreto  deformity  may  shade, 
Trueheauty  courts  no  foreign  aid : 

Can  tapers  light  the  son  ?— * 

The  V(m\  Ihat  rules  oW  ^cean  ^inde, 
^was  he,  they  say,  had  ealm'4  the  tide. 

Beheld  the  chariot  roll : 
Assumed  the  figure  of  a  tar. 
The  Captain  of  a  man  of  war. 

And  told  her  all  his  -sonL 

She  smil'd  with  kind  consenting  eyes  ;— 
Beaitty  was  ever  valonr's  prize ; 

He  rais'd  a  tmn^y  eland : 
The  tritons  sound,  the  sirens  sing. 
The  dolphins  dance,  the  hillows  ring. 

And  joy  fills  all  the  crowd. 

Blest  oflkpring  of  the  warm  enAracc  ! 
Fond  ruler  of  the  crisped  race ! 

Tho'  strong  thy  bow,  dear  boy. 
Thy  mingled  shafts  of  black  asd  white. 
Are  winged  with  feathers  of  delight. 

Their  points  are  tipt  with  joy. 

But^ 
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But,  when  hts  itep  had  toqcb'd  the  stiaad^         ^^^ 
Wild  rapture  scia'd  the  raviBfa'd  kn4  s^v^ 

From  ev'ry  pari  they  come: 
Each  mountauo^  Talley^  plaiow  and  grove 
Haste  eagerly  ta  shew  their  law; 

Right  welcoHie  was  the  davie. 

Port-Royal  shouts  weie  heard  aloud^ 
Gay  St.  Iago  sent  a  crowd. 

Grave  Kinqston  bo*  a  few: 
No  rabble  raat>— I  heard  it  said> 
Some  great  ones  jotn*d  the  cavalcade—* 

The  Muse  wiU  Mt  say  who. 

Gay  Goddess  (^  the  sable  smile  1 
Propitious  still,  this  grateful  Isle 

With  thy  protection  bless  I 
Here  fix,  secure,  thy  eonstant  throw ; 
Where  all  adoring  thee,  do  okiw 

One  Deity  cenfess. 

For  me,  if  I  no  longer  own 
Alliance  to  the  Cyprian  throne, 

I  play  no  fickle  part ; 
It  were  ingratitude  to  slight 
Superior  kindness ;  I  delight 

To  feel  a  grateful  heart 

Then 
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*^^    Then,  playful  Goddess !  cease  to  change, 
Nor  in  new  beauties  vainly  range ; 

Tho'  whatsoe'er  thy  view. 
Try  ev'ry  form  thou  canst  put  on, 
111  follow  thee  thro'  eV*ry  one  ; 

So  staunch  am  I,  so  true. 

Do  thou  in  gentle  Phibia  smile. 
In  artful  Benneba  beguile. 

In  wanton  Mimba  pout ; 
In  sprightly  Cuba's  eyes  look  gay. 
Or  grave  in  sober  Quasheba, 

I  still  shall  find  thee  out. 

Thus  have  I  sung;  perliaps  too  gay 
Such  subject  for  such  time  of  day. 

And  fitter  far  for  youth : 
Should  then  the  song  too  wanton  seem. 
You  know  who  chose  th'  ynlucky  theme^ 

Dear  Bryan  tell  the  truth. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  Negroes  in  a  state  of  Slavery. — Preliminary 
Observations. — Origin  of  the  Slave  Trade. — 
Portuguese  Settlements  on  the  African  Coast. 
-r^Mgroes  introduced  into  Hispaniola  in 
1502,  and  the  SUsoe  Trade  revived  at,  the  in- 
stance of  BarthoL  de  las  Casas,  in  1517. — 
Hawkins's  Voyages  to  the  Coast  in  1562  and 
1563.  —  African  Company  established  by 
Jamesl. — Secondcharterin  1631 6i/  Chdrlesl. 
— Tliird  charier  in  1662,r-»jFom'/fo  cliqTter. 
in  1672. — Effect  of  the  Petition  and  Declara- 
tion of  Right  in  16^.— Acts  of  the  9th  and 
10th  of  Waiiam  and  Mary,  c.  ^.—New  re* 
gulations  in  1760. — Description  of  the  Afri- 
can Coast.f^Forts  and  Factories. ^-^Exports 
from  Great  Britain. — Number  of  Negroes 
transported  annually  to  the  British  Colonies. 
f^State  of  the  Trade  from  1771  to  1787.— 
Number  of  Negroes  at  this  time  expoi^ed  an- 
nually by  the  different  Nations  of  Europe. 

The  progress  of  my  work  has  now  brought   chap. 
me  to  the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in 
its  most  debased  and  abject  state ; — ^to  the  sad 
prospect  of  450,000  reasonable  beings  (in  the 
English  islands  only)  in  a  state  of  barbaiity 

and 
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BOOK 
IV. 


and  slavery;  of  whom — I  will  not  say  the  major 
part,  but — great  numbers  assuredly:,  have  been 
torn  from  their  natite  country  and  dearest  con- 
nections^ by  means  on  which  no  good  mind 
can  reflect  but  with  sentiments  of  disgust^ 
commiseration^  and  sorrow ! 

I  AM  not  unapprized  of  the  danger  I  incur 
at  this  juncture  Cd)  in  treating  the  subject  of 
African  Slavery,  and  the  Slave  Trade.     By  en- 
deavouring to  remove  those  wild  and  ill-found- 
ed notions  which  have  been  long  encouraged 
by  misinformed  writers  in  Great  Britain,  to  the 
prejudice   of  the  inhabitants   of  the   British 
Sugar  Islands,  I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  be 
exposed  to  all  that  '^  bitterness  and  vn'ath^  and 
'^  anger  and  clamour,  and  evil-speaking  and 
*'  malice,"  with  which  it  has  long  been  popular 
to  load  the  unfortunate  slave-holder:  yet  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  the  Slave  Trade 
may  be  very  wicked,  and  the  planters  tn  general 
very  innocent.     By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  British  West  Indies 
came  into  possession  of  their  plantations  by  in- 
heritance or  accident.     Many  persons  there 
are,  in  Great  Britain  itself,  who   amidst  the 
continual  fluctuation  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
changes  incident  to  property,  find  themselves 
possessed  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies  which 

(a)  Alluding  to  the  petitions  depending  in  parliament 
(1791)  for  an  abolition  of  the  Sla>'e  Trade. 
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they  have  never  seen^  and  invested  veith  powers  chap. 
over  their  fellow  creatures  there^  which,  how-  '-^v-*' 
ever  extensively  odious,  they  have  never  abused : 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  unacquainted  with 
local  circumstances,  and  misled  by  the  popular 
outcry,  humanely  gave  orders  to  emancipate 
all  their  slaves,  at  whatever  expence ;  but  are 
since  convinced  that  their  benevolent  purposes 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  consistently  even 
with  the  happiness  of  the  Negroes  themselves, 
—The  Reverend  Socfety  established  in  Great 
Britain  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  are  themselves  under  this  very  predica- 
ment. That  venerable  body  hold  a  plantation 
in  Barbadoes  under  a  devise  of  Colonel  Cod- 
rington ;  and  they  have  found  themselves  not 
only  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  gup- 
porting  the  system  of  slavery  which  was  be- 
queathed to  them  with  the  land ;  but  are  in- 
duced also,  from  the  purest  and  best  motives,  to 
purchase  occasionally  a  certain  number  of  Ne- 
groes, in  order  to  divide  the  work,  and  keep  up 
the  stock.  They  well  know  that  moderate 
labour,  unaccompanied  with  that  wretched 
aaxiety  to  which  the  poor  of  England  are  sub- 
ject, in  making  provision  for  the  day  that  is 
passing  over  them,  is  a  state  of  comparative  fe- 
licity :  and  they  know  also,  that  men  in  savage 
life  have  no  incentive  to  emulation  :  persuasion 
is  lost  on  such  men,  and  compulsion,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  is  humanity  and  charity. 
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Boo^  The  qtiestion  then,  and  the  only  questioq 
wherein  the  character  of  the  planters  is  coii- 
cerned,  is  this  :-r-Making  due  allowance  for 
human  frailty  under  the  influence  of  a  degree 
of  power  ever  dangerous  to  virtue,  is  their  gc-- 
iieral  conduct  towards  th^ir  slaves  such  only 
as jiecessarily  results  from  their  situation?  If 
to  this  enquiry,  an  affirmative  be  return^^ 
surely  Christian  charity,  though  it  may  lament 
and  condemn  the  first  establishment  of  a  system 
of  slavery  among  them,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  still  kept  up  and  supported,  will 
not  hastily  arraign  those  who  neither  fntror 
duced,  nor,  9m  I  shall  hereafter  shew^  have  been 
wanting  in  their  best  endeavours  to  correct  and 
remedy  many  of  the  evils  of  it. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  my  reo^ders  some  account 
of  the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  between  the  nations  of  Africa  and  suth 
of  the  States  of  Europe  as  are  concerned  in  it : 
this  will  constitute  what  remains  of  the  present 
chapter.  In  the  next,  I  shall  offer  some  thoughts 
on  the  Negro  character  and  disposition :  after 
which  I  shall  treat;  first,  of  the  means  by 
which  slaves  are  procured  in  Africa ;  secondly^, 
of  the  mode  of  conveying  them  to  the  West 
Indies ;  and  thirdly,  of  their  general  treatment 
and  situation  when  sold  to  the  planters  there : 
an  arrangement  which  will  afford  opportunities 
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of  illustrating  the  foregoing  observations,  hy  ^^• 
enabling  me  to  intersperse  such  reflections  as  ^-•v— » 
occur  to  my  mind  on  the  several  petitions  novr 
depending  in  parliament  for  a  total  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade^  all  or  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  grounded  on  abuses  charged  to  exist 
under  those  several  heads. 

In  the  year.  1442,  while  the  Portuguese,  un- 
der the  encouragement  of  their  celebrated 
Prince  Henry,  Vrere  exploring  the  coast  of  . 
Africa,  Anthony  Gonsalez,  who  two  years  be- 
fore had  seized  some  Moors  near  Cape  Bojadory 
was  by  that  prince  ordered  to  carry  his  prisonei*s 
back  to  Africa:  he  landed  them  at  Rio  del 
OrOy  and  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange,  • 
ten  Blacks,  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dust,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Lisbon. 

The  success  of  Gonsalez,  not  only  awakened 
the  admiration,  but  stimulated  the  avarice  of 
his  countrymen ;  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
succeeding  years,  fitted  out  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  ships  in  pursuit  of  the  same  gainful  traf- 
fick.  In  1481,  the  Portuguese  built  a  fort  on 
the  Gold  Coast ;  another,  some  time  afterwards^ 
on  the  island  of  Arguin ;  and  a  third  at  Loango 
Saint  Paul's  on  the  coast  of  Angola  ;  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Guiney. 

So  early  as  the  year  1502,  the  Spaniards  be- 
gan to  employ  a  few  Negroes  in  the  mines  of 

Hispaniola : 
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*J^K  ^ispaniola :  but,  in  the  year  following,  OyvuAo, 
^^^'v-^  the  governor  of  that  island,  forbade  the  fur* 
ther  importation  of  them ;  alleging,  that  they 
taught  the  Indians  all  manner  of  wickedness^ 
and  rendered  them  less  tractable  than  former«> 
ly  (bj.  So  dreadfully  rapid,  however,  was  the 
decrease  of  these  last-mentioned  unfortunate 
people,  as  to  induce  the  court  of  Spain  a  few 
years  afterwards,  to  revoke  the  orders  issued  by 
Ovando,  and  to  authorize,  by  royal  authority^ 
the  introduction  of  African  Slaves  from  the 
Portuguese  Settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guiney. 
In  the  year  1517,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
granted  a  patent  to  certain  persons  for  the  ex* 
»  elusive  supply  of  4,000  N^oes  anmially,  to 
the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Puerto  Rico  (cj.  This  patent  having  been 
assigned  to  some  Genoese  merchants,  the  supply 
of  Negroes  to  the  Spanish  American  plantations 
became  from  that  time  an  established  and  re- 
gular branch  of  commerce. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Elmperor  in  this 
measure  was  obtained  at  the  solicitation  of  Bar- 
tholomew de  las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  the 
celebrated  protector  and  advocate  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  the  conduct  of  this  great  prelate, 
on  that  occasion,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 

(h)  Herrera,  Decad.  I .  lib.  5.  g.  12. 
(c)  Hexrera,  Dcead.  2,  lib.  2.  c.  20. 
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censwe  and  animadversion.  He  is  charged  ^^'^^ 
with  the  iniqaitous  absurdity  of  reducing  one  ^^'"v^** 
race  of  men  to  slavery,  while  he  was  concerting 
the  means  of  restoring  ireedom  to  another^ 
^  While  he  contended/'  says  a  late  writer  (d), 
*"  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one  quar«* 
ter  of  €he  globe,  he  labonred  to  enslave  the 
iahal^itants  of  another  region;  and>  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  Americans  from 
the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expe- 
dient to  impose  one,  stffl  heavier,  upon  the  Afri- 
cans/^ It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  say 
what  yoke  could  well  be  heavier  than  the  ri- 
gorous one  imposed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 
wretched  Indians ;  under  which,  as  the  same 
Historian  elsewhere  relates,  the  Natives  of  His- 
paoiola  '^  were  reduced,  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  years,  from  at  least  k  million,  to  sixty 
thousand/'  But  the  conduct  of  Las  Casas  i» 
met  fully  and  fairly  stated  in  the  foregoing  re^ 
presentation  ;  for  it  supposes  tfaaA  each  class  of 
people  (the  Negroes  and  Indians)  was  found  in 
a  simUar  condition  and  situation  of  hfe,  whereas 
it  is.  notorious  that  many  of  the  Negroes  im- 
ported from  Africa,  are  bora  of  enslaved  pa- 
rents, are  bred  up  as  Slaves  themselves,  and  as 
wch  have  been  habituated  to  labour  from  their 
infancy.      On  this  account  we  are  told,  that 

(d}  Roblnseo,  Hist  Amor. 
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one  ible  Negro  was  capable  of  performii^  ^h^ 
work  of  four  Indians;  On  the  other  hand^  the 
condition  of  these  last^meirtiotied  people  was 
widely  removed  from  a  state  of  slavery.  ''The 
inhabitants  of  these  islstnds/*  says  a  cotempor^ 
ary  writer,  "  have  been  so  tised  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  in  a  life  of  pletity  and  pas- 
time>  th^t  the  yoke  of  servitude  is  insupport- 
able to  them  ;  and  assu^edly^  if  tliey  would  but 
embrace  our  holy  religion,  they  would  be  the 
happiest  of  human  beings  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  freedom  {e)/'  Las  Casas  there- 
fore contended,  reasonably  enough^  thatmea 
inured  to  servitude  and  drudgery,  who  could 
experience  no  alteration  of  circumstances  from 
a  change  of  masters,  and  who  felt  not  the  sen- 
timents which  freedom  alone  can  inspire,  were 
not  so  great  objects  of  commiseration^  as  those 
who,  having  always  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  un- 
bounded liberty,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  it, 
and  urged  to  tasks  of  labour  which  their  strength 
was  unable  to  perform.  Las  Casas  could  nei- 
ther prevent  nor  foresee  the  abuses  and  evils 
that  have  arisen  from  the  traffick  recommend- 
ed by  him,  and  is  not  therefore  justly  charge- 
able with  the  ^rashness,  absurdity,  and  ini- 
quity, which  have  since  been  imputed  to  his 
conduct. 


(e)  Pet.  Martyr.  Dccad. 
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Of  the  English,  the  first  who  is  known  to  ch^, 
have  been  concerned  in  this  commerce^  was 
the  celebrated  John  Hawkins,  who  afterwards 
received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  His  adventures  are  recorded  bj  Hak- 
Inyt,  a  cotemporary  historian.  Having  mado 
several  voyages  to  the  Canary  islands,  and 
there  received  information  (says  Hakluyt) 
"  that  Negroes  were  very  good  merchandize 
"  in  Hispaniola^  and  that  store  of  Negroes 
'"  might  easily  be  had  on  the  Coast  of  Guiney, 
"  he  resolved  to  make  trial  thereof,  and  com- 
"  municated  that  device,  with  his  worshipful 
''  friends  of  London,  Sir  Lionel  Dncket^  Sir 
'*  Thomas  Lodge,  Master  Gunson,  (his  father- 
"  in-law)  Sir  William  Winter^  Master  Brom^ 
"  field,  and  others ;  all  which  persons  liked 
''  so  well  of  his  intention,  that  they  became 
'liberal  contributors  and  adventurers  in  the 
''  action ;  for  which  purpose  there  were  three 
''  good  ships  immediately  provided,  the  Saio- 
"  mon  of  1^  tunne,  wherein  Master  Hawkins 
"  himself  went,  as  general ;  the  Swallow,  of 
''  100  tunnes,  and  the  Jonas,  a  bark  of  40tun- 
"  nes  ;  in  which  small  fleete.  Master  Hawkins 
"  took  with  him  100  men/' 

Haw&ins   sailed  firom  England .  for  Sierra 
teone,  in  the  month  pf  October  1563^  and  in 

a  short 
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^^^  a  short  time  tiler  his  arrival  on  the  co&st^  got 
^-^v^  into  his  possessioa^  p«Jrtly  (says  HaLlujt)  by 
the  sword,  and  partly  by  other  means^  to  the 
number  of  300  Negroes,  besides  other  mer- 
chandize, with  which  he  proceeded  directly  for 
Hispaniola,  and  touching  at  different  ports  in 
that  island,  disposed  of  the  whole  of  his  cargo 
in  exchange  for  hides,  ginger,  sugar,  and  s(N»e 
pearls ;  and  arrived  in  England  in  September 
1563,  after  a  very  prosperous  voyage,  trfaicli 
brought  great  profit  to  the  adventurers. 

The  success  which  bad  attended  this  first  ex- 
pedition, appears  to  have  attracted  the  notice, 
and  excited  the  avarice  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  for  we  fiind  Hawkins^  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of 
^  the  Queen's  ships,  the  Jesus  of  700  tons,  and 

with  the  Solomon^  the  Tiger,  a  bark  of  50 
tons,  and  the  Swallow,  a  baxk  of  30  torn,  sent 
a  second  time  on  the  same  trading  expedition ; 
but  with  what  part  of  tiie  profits  for  his  own 
^lare,  is  not  mentioi^.  He  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, the  ISth  of  October  1564,  and  the  same 
day  joined  at  sea  tha  Minion>  an<d:her  of  the 
Queen's  ahips,  commanded  by  captain  David 
Carlet,  and  whicb^  with  two  others,  the  John 
Baptist,  and  the  Merlix^  were  likewise  bound 
for  Guiney. 

The  history  of  this  voyage  if  related  at  lai^ 
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in  Hakluyt's  Collection^  by  a  person  who  em-   ^^^* 

barked  with  Hawking ;  from  whose  account  it  ^^vw 

appears^  that  the  fleet  were  dispersed  by  a  vio-^ 

lent  gale  of  wind>  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  that 

the  Merlin  caught  fire  and  blew  up ;  that  the 

John  Baptist  put  back,  but  that  all  the  other 

Tcssels   arrived  at  length  at  Cape  Verde,  on 

the  Coast  of  Africa.     '^  The  people  of  Cape 

Verde,'*  says  the  writer,  ^^  are  called  Leopkares, 

*'  and  are  counted  the  goodliest  men  pf  all 

''  others  saving  the  Congoes,  who  inhabit  this 

''  side  the  Cape  de  Buena  Esperance.    These 

''  Leophares  have  wars  against    the  Jaloffi^ 

"  which  are  borderers  by  them.    These  men 

"  also  are  more  civil  than  any  other,  because  of 

''  their  daily  traificke  with  the  Frenchmen,  and 

*'  arc  of  a  nature  very  gentle  and  loving.  Here 

*'  we  stayed  but  one  night,  and  part  of  the 

"  day,  for  the  7th  of  December  we  came  away; 

"  in  that  intending  to  have  taken  negroes  there 

"  perforce ;  the^  Minion's  men  g^ve  them  to 

'^  understand  of  our  coming,  and  our  pre* 

''  tence ;  wherefore  they  did  avoyde  the  snares 

^'wehadlay'dforthem/'  ^ 

It  seems  probable  from  this  account,  that 
the  captain  of  the  Minion  having  an  inde*  ^ 
pendent  command,  was  jealous  of  Hawkins's 
authority,  or,  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped,  was 
diocked  at  the  excesses  to  which  his  avarice 
urged  him,  in  laying  snares  to  seize  and  carry 

Voi.il  b  oflF 
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BOOK    off  the  unoffending  Natives.      After  this,  the 
*— -v-*-*   Minion  no  longer  acted  in  concert,  nor  sailed 
in  company  with  Hawkins  and  his  squadron. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Hawkins  anchored 
at  a  small  island  called  Alcatrasa.  At  this 
place  we  are  informed  that  the  Jesus  and  Solo- 
mon riding  at  anchor,  the  two  barks  with  their 
boats  went  to  an  island  belonging  to  a  people 
called  the  Sapks,  to  see  if  Ihey  could  take  any 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  English  landed,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  with  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
but  the  Natives  flying  into  the  woods,  they  re- 
turned without  success.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, we  find  this  righteous  commander  at 
6ne  of  the  islands  which  are  called  Sambula. 
''In  this  island  (says  the  writer)  we  stayed 
*'  certain  dayes,  going  every  day  oft  shore 
•'  to  take  the  inhabitants  with  burning  and 
''  spoiling  their  towns.  These  inhabitants  (who 
''  were  called  Samboes)  hold  divers  of  the  Sa- 
'^  pies  taken  in  war  as  their  slaves,  whom  they 
*'  kept  to  till  the  ground,  of  whom  we  took 
*^  many  in  that  place,  but  of  the  Samboes  none 
^'  at  all ;  for  they  fled  into  tlie  maine/*  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  these  people  ;  and  re- 
lates, among  other  particulars,  that  slavery  is 
the  established  punishment  for  theft.  '^  If  a 
''man  (says  he)  steals  but  a  Portugal  cloth 
"  from  another^  he  is  sold  to  the  Portugals  for 
4  ''  a  slave.** 
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"  a  slave."    He  relates  further,  that  the  Sam-   c«^- 
hoes,  in  a  time  of  scarcity^  devoured  their  cap- 
tives, for  want  of  better  food 

The  rert  of  Hawkinses  adventures  are  no- 
Uiiug  to  my  present  purpose.  What  has  been 
quotedi  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  a  re- 
gular traffick  had  been  established,  so  early  as 
the  year  1564,  both  by  the  Portuguese  and  tho 
Preach,  vi^ith  some  nations  of  Africa,  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves ;  that  thi$  intercourse  was 
founded  on  mutual  contract,  and  tended  to  ci- 
vilise the  Natives  on  the  Coast ;  some  nations 
of  whom  were  posse99cd  of  Slaves,  which  they 
kept  for  the  piirposes  of  agriculture ;  and  oc- 
casionally .  killed  for  food ;  a  horrid  practice^ 
that,  I  believe,  no  longer  exists  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  In  regard  to  Hawkins  himself,  he 
was,  I  ailmU,  a  murderer  and  a  robber.  Hip 
avowed  purpose  in  sailing  to  Guin^y,  was  tp 
seize  by  stratagem  and  force,  and  carry  away, 
the  unsuspeciipg  Natives,  in  the  view  of  sell- 
ing Jthem  as  slaves  to  the  people  of  Hispanio)a. 
In  this  pursuit  his  object  was  present  profits 
and  his  employment,  and  pastime  dievastation 
and  murder.  He  made  a  third  voyage  to  Africa 
in  1568,  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  squadron 
of  six  ^ips,  which  the  reader  will  not  be  sorry 
to  find  terminated  most  miserably ;  and  put  a 
stop,  for  some  years,  to  any  more  piratical  expe- 
ditions of  the  English  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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The  first  notice  which  I  find  in  history  of  aft 
actual  attempt  by  the  British  nation  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  trade  on  the  African  Coasts  is  in 
the  year  1618^  when  King  Jaihes  I.  granted  an 
exclusive  charter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  some 
other  merchants  of  London,  for  raising  a  joint 
stock  for  a  trade  to  Guiney ;  ships  were  ac- 
cordingly fitted  out ;  but  the  profits  not  beings 
found  to  answer  expectation,  the  proprietor* 
soon  afterwards  withdrew  their  contributions  ; 
-'  and  the  charter  was  suffered  to  expire  (fj- 

In  1631,  King  Charles  I.  erected  by  charter 
a  second  company  for  a  trade  to  Africa ;  grant- 
ing to  Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^ 
and  sundry  merchants,  to  enjoy  the  sole  trade 
to  the  Coast  of  Guiney,  between  Cape  Blanco 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  witK 
the  isles  adjacent,  for  31  years  to  come.  As 
the  English  had  by  this  time  began  the  settle* 
ment  of  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  Ne- 
groes were  in  such  demand  as  to  induce  th« 
new  company,  at  a  great  expence,  to  erect 
forts  and  warehouses  on  the  Coast,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  commerce ;  but  so  many  pri- 
vate adventurers  and  interlopers  of  all  nations^ 

Cf)  Que^  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  granted  a  patent  in 
the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  for  carfying  on  an  exclusive 
trade  from  the  river  Senegal  to  a  hundred  leagues  beyond 
Si«ri^  Leone ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  voyage  was  ever 
made  in  consequence  of  it. 
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broke  in  upon  them^  as  in  effect  to  force  the  chap. 
trade  opeo^  and  so  it  continued  until  after  the  s^^^^r^ 
festoration  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  year  1662,  a  third  exclusive  African 
company  was  incorporated,  consisting  of  many 
persons  of  high  rank  and  distinction ;  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  kiag's  brother,  the  duke 
of  York.  This  company  undertook  to  supply 
our  West  Indian  Plantations  with  3,G00  Ne- 
groes annually;  but  in  1664,  the  king  intend- 
ing to  make  war  on  i]ie  Dutch,  secretly  sent 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  the  Coast,  with  orders  to 
seize  the  Dutch  forts  near  Cape  Verde  ;  ia 
which  service  Holmes  succeeded^  and  built  at 
the  same  time  a  new  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Gambia,  called  James  Fort,  which  w^ 
still  hold.  Thence/6ailing  southward,  he  mas- 
tered all  the  Dutch  factories  on  the  Guiney 
Coast,  except  St  George,  D'Elmina,  and 
Acheen ;  all  of  which  were  however  retaken  in 
1665,  by  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral ;  to-^ 
gether  with  the  Fort  of  Koromantyn,  belong- 
ing to  the  English  company,  which  (if  I  mis- 
take not)  the  Dutch  hold  at  thi3  day,  by  the 
name  of  Fort  Amsterdam. 

In  1672  (the  third  company  having  in  this 
year  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown) 
the  fourth  and  last  exclusive  company  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the 
Royal  African  Company,  and  had,  among  its 

subscribers^ 
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BOOK  subscribers,  the  King,  the  duke  of  Vork,  and 
^^^^^^^  many  other  persons  6f  high  rank  and  quality  j 
and  the  whole  capital  of  111,000/.  was  raised 
in  nine  months.  Out  of  this  subscription,  the 
late  company  was  allowed  34,000/.  for  their 
thre6  forts  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  James  Fort.  The  new  company  soon  im- 
proved their  trade,  and  increased  the  number 
of  their  forts ;  and,  as  all  former  companies 
were  obliged  to  send  to  Holland  to  make  up  ai| 
assortment  for  the  cargoes  of  their  ships,  they 
now  introduced  into  England  the  making  of 
sundry  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  and  other  ma^ 
nufactures  not  before  known ;  and  they  im-r 
fcorted  from  the  Coast  great  quantities  of  gold. 
Out  of  which,  in  1673,  50,000  guineas  f  so 
partied  from  the  country )  were  coined.  They 
also  imported  redwood  for  dyers,  ivory,  wax, 
itkd  some  other  valuable  commodities,  and  they 
fBxported  to  the  value  of  70,000/.  annually  in 
English  goods. 

But  the  revolution  in  1688  changed  the 
$c6ne ;  for  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  as 
the  PttUton  and  Declaration  of  Right  is  com- 
monly called,  the  African  and  all  other  exclu- 
sive companies  not  authorized  by  parliament^ 
lA^ere  abolished :  the  African  trade,  therefore, 
became  in  fact,  free  and  open  ;  although  the 
company  still  persisted  in  seizing  the  ships  of 
^parate  traders ;  a  measure  which  occasioned 
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mucb  clamour,  and  no  small  obstruction  to  the 
Negro  trade.  The  disputes  which  this  conduct 
ga?e  rise  to,  are  however  too  uninteresting  at 
present,  to  be  brought  again  to  remembrance. 

In  1689  was  established  the  first^^rfen^ocom* 
pany  for  supplying  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
with  Negroes  from  Jamaica ;  and  in  1698  the 
trade  to  Africa,  which,  by  the  Petition  of  Right 
was  virtually  laid  open,  was  expressly  made  so, 
under  certain  conditions  ;  for  by  statutes  9  and 
lOth  of  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  23.  it  was  enacted — 

"  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  trade, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  £lag)and  and  its  Co-** 
lonies,  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  sub- 
jects* of  his  Majesty's  realm  of  England,  as 
well  as  for  the  company,  to  trade  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Plantations  in  America  to  Africa, 
b<^ween  Cape  Mount  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  upon  paying  for  the  aforesaid  uses  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  for  the  goods 
exported  from  England  or  the  Plantations,  to 
be  paid  to  the  collector  at  the  time  of  entry 
<^ut wards,  for  the  use  of  the  company. 

The  same  li^berty  was  given  to  trade  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  10  per  cent,  on  exportation,  there 
was  to  be  paid  a  further  sum  of  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize,  red- 
M'ood  excepted,  which  was  to  pay  only  3  per 
cent,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  imported  into 
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BOOK  England^  or  the  Plantations^  from  the  coast  be- 
^■^■v^^  tween  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount.  The 
daties  so  paid  were  to  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  forts  and  castles^  the  providing 
ammunition^  and  soldiers.  The  companj  were 
yearly  to  render  an  account  of  the  receipt  of 
thes6  duties  and  their  application^  to  the  Cur- 
sitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Persons  paying  these  duties  were  to  have  the 
same  protection  and  defence  for  their  persons^ 
Bhips^  and  goods^  from  ^  the  forts  and  castles^ 
and  the  same  freedom  and  security  for  their  ne- 
^ociations  and  trade^  as  the  company.  They 
might  settle  factories  within  their  limits^  and 
were  to  be  free  fVom  all  inolestations  from  the 
company. 

No  duty  imposed  by  this  act  was  to  extend 
to  Negroes  exported^  or  to  gold  and  silver,  nor 
was  the  act  to  be  so  construed  as  to  hinder  any 
one  from  trading  to  that  part  of  Africa,  com- 
monly called  South  Barbaty,  extending  sou- 
theirly  as  far  ab  Cape  Blanco." 

Against  the  regulations  of  this  law,  which 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  13  years,  both  the 
company  and  many  of  the  private  traders  re- 
f  monstrated  without  effect ;  and  the  company's 

affairs,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  declined 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  they  were  unable 
either  to  support  their  factories  with  new  in- 
ykstment$,  or  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had 
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dready  incurred.  Parliament  at  lengthy  wa«  char 
induced  to  give' them  some  assistance;  and  in 
1739  voted  10,000/.  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
like  sum  annually  until  the  year  1744,  when^ 
by  reason  of  the  v^ar  with  France  and  Spain, 
the  grant  was  doubled.  In  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years  10,000/.  was  again  voted  ;— 
but  nothing  was  granted  for  1747. 

In  the  year  1750  the  African  trade,  after 
having  passed,  as  wc  have  seen^  through  dif- 
ferent constitutions  and  conditions,  assumed  a 
new  appearance;  for  in  that  year  the  law  took 
plac«  under  which  it  still  exists,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent regulated.  It  is  entitled,  ''  An  act  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa ;" 
the  terms  an^  conditionis  whereof  I  need  not 
set  forth,  as  the  act  itself  is  so  easily  referred 
to.  Of  the  several  countries,  however,  with 
which  the  trade  is  at  present  carried  on,  and  the 
state  of  it  for  some  years  past;  some  particu- 
lars may  be  necessary.  My  account  will  be 
brief;  there  being  many  descriptions  of  Guiney 
extant ;  and  an  abrigment  and  summary  ofth^ 
b^  histories  (collated  and  arranged  with  great 
judgment  and  accuracy)  arc  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  Astley's  collection  of  voyages ;  wherein 
the  reader  will  find  much  curious  aad  useful 
information  (g).  ^ 

TUAT 

Xg)  In  the  year  17(>3  Senegal  and  its  ^ependeiicre«  were 
y^«tedin  the  African  Company  j  but  in  17G5  the  same  be- 
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That  part  then  of  the  African  coast  on  (he 
Atlantick  Ocean,  with  which  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope have  an  intercourse,  extends  from  Cape 
Blanco,  in  21^  N.  latitude,  to  a  Portuguese 
settlement,  called  Loango  St.  Paul's,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  lat.  9^  S.  comprehending 
a  line  of  coast  of  upwards  of  1,300  English 
leagues,  and  consisting  of  various  countrks^ 
inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  savage  na- 
tions, differing  widely  from  each  other,  in 
government,  language,  manners,  and  super- 
stitions. 

The  first  of  these  countries,  in  which  the 
British  have  an  establishment,  is  the  province 
of  Senegambia ;  including  the  river  Senegal, 
which  opens  into  the  Western  ocean  in  nearly 
16  degrees,  and  the  river  Gambia  in  13°  3  N. 
latitude.  Both  these  rivers  are  navigable 
many  hundred  miles  up  the  country.  The 
Negroes  obtainedv  from  this  part  of  Africa  are 
known  to  the  West  Indian  planters  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Mandingoes. 

From  Cape  Roxo  (or  Rouge)  to  Cape  Ap- 
pollonia,  th6  European  settlements,  except  a 

came  vested  in  the  crown,  and  tlie  trade  was  laid  open. 
Thus  tlie  whole  African  trade  is  free  to  all  his  Majesty's 
subjecrs ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  between 
Port  Sallee  and  Cape  Rouge  is  under  the  direction  of  go- 
vernment. From  Cape  Rouge  to  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  English  forts  are  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
the  company. 
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flffiill  ifiglish  factory  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  chaf. 
are  chiefly  those  of  the  Portuguese. — The  Ne-r  U(**y-vj 
groes  obtained  through  their  means^  as  well  aa^ 
from  the  English  faetory,  are  likewise  called 
Ma&dingoes — I  belieye  improperly ;  as  many 
different  languages  are  spoken  on  the  coast 
between  Senegal  and  AppoUonia.  This  part 
of  Africa  is  commonly  called  the  Windward 
Coast. 

The  Gold  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Appol- 
Ionia  to  the  river  Volta,  comprehending  a  line 
of  100  leagues.  The  maritime  country  is  di- 
Tided  into  a  number  of  petty  states  or  princi- 
palities^ seemingly  independent  oC  and  often 
at  war  with,  each  other;  the  chief  of  which 
are  Axim^  Ante,  Adom,  Jabi,  Commani,  Fetu, 
Sabou,  Fantyn  (a  rich  and  powerful  people) 
Acron,  and  Agonna ;  some  of  which  are  said 
to  maintain  a  republican,  or  more  properly  an 
aristocratical,  form  of  government.  Of  the  in- 
land country  we  know  but  little  more  than  that 
it  consists  of  three  extensive  kingdoms,  called 
Assiantee  (or  Shantee)  Akim,  and  Aquam- 
bou  ;  each  of  which  supplies  the  maritime 
states  with  great  numbers  of  slaves,  which 
they  sell  to  the  Europeans.  In  the  British 
West  Indies,  most  of  the  Negroes  purchased  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  are  known  by  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  KoromanteeSy  from  Koromantyn, 
pnt  of  the  earliest  of  our  factories  on  this  part 
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BOOK  of  the  African  coasts  as  hath  been  already  ob« 
served^  but  which  is  now  become  an  insigni* 
ficant  village^  or  factory^  in  possession  of  the 
Dutch.  It  is  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Fan« 
tyn^  two  miles  from  the  fort  of  Anamaboe.— I 
believe  that  the  same>  or  different  dialects  of 
the  same  language^  is  spoken  throughout  all 
the  Gold  Coast  countries. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  the  river  Lagos^  ex- 
tends the  Whidah  country^  (at  present  a  pro- 
"vince  to  the  king  of  Dahomey^  a  great  inland 
kingdom )  by  some  geographers  considered  as 
part  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  by  others  denominated 
the  Slave  Coast  proper.  It  begins  with  the 
small  and  barren  state  of  Koto  or  Lampi^ 
next  to  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Adra,  com- 
prehending the  subordinate  maritime  principa* 
lities  of  Great  and  Little  Popo,  6r  Papaw  ; 
from  whence  the  Whidah  Negroes  are  called 
generally^  by  the  British  traders,  Papcvws. 
The  Whidah  language,  except  as  to  the  inba-* 
bitants  of  Koto,  is  peculiar  and  appropriate. 
The  people  of  Koto  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  there  is  a  tribe  of  Whidah 
Negroes  called  dagoes,  who  have  a  dialect 
which,  though  und<ftrstood  by  the  PapawSj, 
differs  from  the  Whidah  language  in. many 
particulars. 

West  of  the  river  Lagos  begins  the  great 
kingdom  of  Benin,  the  coast  of  which  forms  a 

gulph 
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gQlph  or  bright^  ending  at  Cape  Lopez^  where*  cha^* 
in  are  situated  the  trading  places   (being  so 
many  villages  on  the  banks  of  several  rivers) 
of  Benin^  Bonny^  Old  and  New  Callabar^  Ca- 
meron^ and  Gaboon. 

The  slaves  purchased  on  this  pui  of  the 
coasts  hare  the  general  denomination  of  Eboes  ; 
l^obably  f.om  Arebo^  the  name  of  a  village^ 
formerly  a  considerable  town^  on  the  river 
Benin.  Some  of  them  (a  tribe^  I  believe^ 
from  the  interior  country)  are  likewise  called 
Mocoes.  In  language  they  differ  both  from  the 
<Sold  Coast  N^roes  and  [those  of  Whidah, 
and  in  some  respects  from  each  other;  for 
from  Whidah  to  Angola^  the  dialects  viry  at 
almost  every  tradihg  river. 

From  Cape  Lopez  to  the  river  Congo^  dis- 
tant 140  leagues^  I  believe  the  trade  is  chiefly 
engrossed  by  ^the  Dutch  and  the  French,  To 
the  southward  of  this  river^  very  little  trade  is 
carried  on  by  any  Europeans  except  the  Por- 
tuguese, who,  as  hath  been  observed,  have  a 
h^  city  at  Loango  St.  Paul's  on  the  Coast  of 
Angola,  strongly  fortified ;  from  which  place 
they  have  penetrated  quite  through  the  country 
to  their  settlements  at,  and  south  of,  Mozam- 
bique, upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where 
they  have  caravans  constantly  going  and  re- 
turning, and  by  that  means  carry  on  anexten- 
livc  and  advantageous  inland  commerce. 
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The  whole  number  of  forts  and  factories  ^b^ 
tablished  en  the  coast  by  the  different  powers 
of  Europe>  is  I  believe  forty;  of  which  four^ 
teen  belong  to  the  English,  three  to  th#  French^ 
fifteen  to  the  Dutch>  four  to  the  Portuguese^ 
and  four  to  ihe  Daaes. 

The  commodities  exported  by  the  British 
traders  to  Africa^  consist  chiefly  of  woollens, 
linens^  Manchester  goods,  Birmii^ham  an4 
Sheffidd  goods ;  East  Iddian  silks  and  mixed 
goods  ;  English  printed  callicpes  ^nd  cottons  ; 
ready-made  cloths,  musquets,  bayonets,  cut- 
lasses, gunpowder,  shot,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  'brass  and  copper,  lead,  pewter, 
wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  hats,  worsted 
caps,  earthenware,  British  spirits,  rum  and 
brandy,  tea,  sugar,  ^oflfee  and  provisions  of 
every  kind.-— The  annual  value,  of  late  years, 
is  estimated  on  an  average  at  about  800,000/. 
sterling.  y 

In  some  parts  of  the  coast  there  is  a  duty 
paid  on  each  ship,  to  the  king  or  chief  man  of 
the  country ;  which  is  called  his  customs.  In 
other  parts  this  is  not  exacted  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  such  places  as  have  but  little  trade.  Wh^n 
permission  is  obtained  to  trade,  the  slaves  are 
sometimes  brought  by  the  Black  merchants  on 
board  the  ships,  and  there  sold  ;  and  sometimes 
they  are  purchahed  on  shore  at  the  merchants^ 
houses,  and  brought  off  to  the  ships  by  the  cap^ 
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fains ;  after  which  the  Black  traders  come  on  chaf. 
hoard  to  receive  payment.  In  these  particulars^  ^^^^y^ 
circumstances  and  situations  very  often  change 
the  mode^  just  as  an  oppo^tion  among  a  num«- 
her  of  purchasers  makes  it  more  or  less  neces* 
sary.  Many  of  the  factories  on  the  coast  are 
private  property  ;  of  course  they  procure 
slaves  for  the  ships  in  their  own  concern. 
Sometimes  they  barter  slaves  with  strangers, 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  own  assortment  of 
goods,  or  to  procure  some  particular  commo- 
dities of  which  they  are  in  want.  Among  the 
forts,  the  officers  that  belong  to  them  carry  on 
trade  more  or  less  with  the  shipping  as  their 
circumstances  will  admit,  and  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  independent ;  but  the 
Black  traders  are  supposed  to  sell  their  slaves 
about  forty  shillings  each  cheaper  than  the  fac- 
tories. 

In  those  parts  of  the  coast  to  v/hich  ship- 
ping resort  all  the  year,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Black  traders  withinland  (for  an 
extent  as  yet  unexplored  by  any  White  per- 
son )  and  those  on  the  coast,  is  constant  and  re* 
gular ;  but  we  have  no  sufficiently  precise  and 
particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which.this 
constant  supply  of  slaves  for  sale  is  kept  up 
and  supported.  I  shall  hereafter  give  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
on  this  head.  I  regret. that  I  have  notsuf- 
«  ficient 
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J^J^  ficlent  materials  to  enable  me  to  furnish  an 
v-^v*^  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  Afri- 
cans that  have  been  transported  to  the  British 
colonies  since  their  first  settlement.  However^ 
(hat  cyriosity  ^nay  not  be  wholly  disappoint- 
ed^ I  have  collected  such  materials^  as  I  think 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  seme  judgment 
in  this  respect,  which  probably  will  not  be 
very  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  the  various  publications  with  which  the 
press  abounded  during  the  time  that  the  dis- 
putes between  the  African  Company  and  the 
private  traders  were  an  object  of  national  con- 
cern, it  is  asserted  by  one  party,  and  not  de- 
nied by  the  other,  that  about  140,000  Negroes 
had  been  exported  by  the  company,  and 
160,000  more  by  private  adventurers,  between 
the  years  1(J80  and  1700  :  Total  300,000. 
From  1700  to  December  1786,  the  number 
imported  into  Jamaica  was  610^000.  I  say 
this  on  sufficient  evidence,  having  in  mj 
pdssession  lists  of  all  the  entries.  Of  the 
tiumber  imported  during  the  same  interval 
into  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  the  Windward  Islands,  I  cannot 
speak  with  precision ;  but  I  am  of  opinio^ 
that  the  Jamaica  import  may  fairly  be  reckon-** 
ed  one-third  of  the  whole.  On  these  grounds, 
.  the  total  import  into  all  the  British  colonies  of«, 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  from  1680  to 
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1T86,  may  be  put  ftt  2,130,000,  being,  on  an  chap. 
average  of  the  whole>  S0,095  annually.  This 
I  adnlit  is  much  less  than  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed :  Anderson  roundly  fixes  the  annual  import 
at  100>000;  but  vague  and  general  assertions 
prove  nothing.  The  te-export  may  be  stated 
at  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  import. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  British  slave  trad^ 
had  attained  to  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  a 
short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
late  American  war*  The  following  has  been 
.^ven  to  the  public  as  an  accurate  account  of 
the  ships  which  sailed  from  England  for  the 
Coast  in  1771,  and  of  the  number  of  slaves  for 
the  purchase  and  transportation  of  which  they 
were  sufficiently  provided,  and  I  believe  its  au- 
thenticity cannot  be  doubted ;  viz. 


Shipi. 

Negroes. 

To  Senegambia         -         40    for 

3,310 

Windward  Coast    -      B6    — 

11,960 

GoldCowt      .      *      39    — 

.  7,535 

Bight  of  Benin      -      63     — 

23,301 

Angola      -      *      -•       4    t" 

1,050 

Total       .      .      192    — 

47,146 

Of  tlie  above  192  ships 

107  sailed  from  Liverpool,  for 

29,250 

58    —     from  London,  for    -^ 

8,136 

23     —     from  Bristol,  for      - 

8,810 

4    r-     from  Lancaster,  for 

*    950 

Vol.  XL                       r 
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'^   In  the  ytsa  1772  sailed  from  Great  Britain,  for 
.  the  African  coa^ 
175  vessels,  having  goods  on  board 
valued  at  -    ^.866,394  11     3 


1773  - 

151  - 

-  Do. 

-  688>110  10 

11 

1774  - 

167  - 

-  Do. 

-  846,525  12 

5 

1775  - 

152  - 

-  Do. 

-  786,168  2 

8 

1776  - 

101  - 

-  Do. 

-  470,770  1 

1 

1777  . 

58  - 

-  Do. 

-  239,218  3 

— 

1778  - 

41  - 

-  Do. 

-  154,986  1 

10 

1779  - 

28  - 

-  Do. 

-  159,217  19 

7 

This  defalcation  was  unquestionably  owing 
to  the  late  war^  on  the  termination  of  which  the 
trade  immediately  began  to  revive,  as  appears 
by  the  following  account  of  the  Negroes  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  the  British  West 
Indian  Islands,  from  1783  to  1787  (both  years 
inclusive)  ;  viz. 

v^.         No.  of        rp^„.       Negroes  im-    Negroes  ex*  Negroes 
^^^'         Ships.  *°°**  ported.  ported.       retained. 

1783  -  38  -  5,45S  -  l6,208  -  8O9  •  15,399. 

1784  -  93  -  13,301  .  28,550  -  5,263  -  23,28/ 

1785  -  73  -  10,730  -  21,598  -  5,018  -  15,580 
I7S6  .  67  -  8,070  -  19,160  .  4,317  -  14.843 
1787  -  85  -  12,183  -  21,023  •  5,366  .  15,65/ 

Of  the  whole  number  now  annually  exported 
from  Africa,  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain^ 
-France,  Holland^  Denmark,  and  Pcrtugal,  and 
the  particular  countries  whence  supplied^  the 
following  account  was  transmitted  by  the  mer^ 
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tluuiU  of  liverpool  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy   chaf. 
Council  and  it  is  undoubtedly  as  authentick 
and  particular  a  [return  as  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained :  viz* 

Ko.  of  Slaved 
e^cported. 

By  the  British          ^        .        •  38,000 

French          -        -        -  gO.OOO 

Dutch           ...  4^000 

Danes           ^        .        .  2,000 

Portuguese           -        •  10,000 


Total      .      - 

74,000 

N«. 

ofSUirefc 

Of  which  Gambia  fUrnishes  about     - 

700 

Isles  DeioSi  and  the  adjacent 

rivers         *          *           * 

1,500 

From  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape 

Mount      ... 

81,000 

From  Cape  Mount  to  Cape 

Palmas      .           «         w 

3^ 

From  Ca^  Palmas  to  Cape 

AppoUonia 

1,000 

Gold  Coast     *-        *          *. 

10,000 

Quitta  and  Popo 

1,000 

Whydah 

4,500 

Porto    Novo^    Eppee,   and 

Bidagry       .         .           -. 

3,500 

Carried  forward    -   27,300 
F  2  Lagos 
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Ko. 

of  Slarei;^ 

Brought  forward 

27,200 

Tiagos  and  Benin     ^  - 

3,500 

Bonny  and  New  Calabar     - 

14,500 

Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons 

7,000 

Gabon  and  Cape  Lopez 

500 

Loango,  Melimba^  and  Cape 

Renda         -          -         . 

13,500 

Majunba^  Ambris^  and  Mis- 

soula      -         -        .      - 

1,000 

Loango,  St.  Paul's,  and  Ben- 

guela          ... 

7,000 

Total       - 

74,200 

Of  the  miserable  people  thus  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  and  servitude,  though  born  ia 
various  and  widely-separated  countries,  it  ig 
not  easy  to  discriminate  the  peculiar  manner^ 
and  native  propensities.  The  similar  and  uni-* 
form  system  of  life  to  which  they  are  all  redu- 
ced ;  the  few  oppoiiunities  and  the  little  en- 
couragement that  are  given  them  for  mental 
improvement;  are  circumstances  that  neces- 
sarily induce  a  predominant  and  prevailing  cast 
of  character  and  disposition.  "  The  day,'* 
says  Homer,  ^^  which  makes  man  a  slave, 
takes  away  half  his  worth,"  and,  in  fact,  he 
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loses  every  impulse  to  action^  except  that  of  chap. 
fear.  Nevertheless,  there  are  among  several 
of  the  African  nations  some  striking  and  pre- 
dominant features,  which  cannot  easily  be  over- 
looked by  a  person  residing  in  any  one  of  the 
sugar  plantations.  These  peculiarities  I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  with  candour  and  im- 
partiality ;  after  which,  I  shall  attempt  a  deli- 
neation  of  their  general  character,  as  it  is  dis- 
played under  all  the  various  modifications  and 
circumstances  of  original  habits^  and  present 
litui^tion  and  condition. 
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Mandingoes,  or  Natives  of  the  Windward  Coasf^ 
^r--Mahometans.''^Their  wars,  manners,  and 
per  sons. r—Koromantyn  Negroes,  or  Natives 
of  the  Gold  Coast, -r-'^Their  fei'ociousness  of 
disposition  displayed  by  an  account  of  th& 
Negro  rebeUton  in  Jamaica  in  1760. — Their 
nation  U  manners,  wars,  and  superstitions.'—* 
Natives  of  Whidah  or  Fida,— Their  good 
qualities. — Nagoes. -^Negroes  from  Benin, 
-rr-Persons  and  terjiipers.—Canibals.^r^Natives 
of  Kongo  and  ^ngola.rr-Survey  of  thi  cha- 
racter and  dispositions  of  Negroes  in  a  state 
pf  slavery. 

•^^  MosT^  if  not  all,  the  nations  that  inhabit  that 
^^'v^^  part  of  Africa  which  lies  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  pf  Sierra  Leone,  are  Mahometans ; 
i^nd  following  th^  means  of  conversion  pre* 
scribed  by  th^ir  prophet  are,  ^s  we  ^re  told,  per- 
petually at  war  with  such  of  the  sur^'ounding 
nations  as  refuse  to  adopt  their  religious  tenets. 
The  prisoners  t^ken  in  these  religious  warsfur- 
fiish,  I  doubt  not,  great  part  of  the  slaves 
t^hich  are  exported  from  the  factories  on  the 
W  indward  Coast ;  and  it  is  probable  that  death 
would  ie  the  fate  of  most  of  the  captives,  if 
purchasers  were  not  to  be  met  with, 
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But  the  Mandingoes  have  frequent  wars    chap. 
yrith  each  other,  as  well  as  with  such  nations  \^>^ 
as  they  consider  enemies  of  their  faith ;  and  I 
tm  afraid  that  some  of  these  wars  arise  from 
motives  even  less  justifiable  than  religious  zeal. 
An  old  and  faithful  Mandingo  servant,  who 
stands  at  my  elbow  while  I  write  this,  relates, 
that  being  sent  by  his  father  to  visit  a  distant 
relation  in  a  country  wherein  the  Portuguese 
had  a  settlement,  a  fray  happened  in  the  village 
in  which  he  resided  ;  that  many  people  were  * 
killed,  and  others  taken  prisoners,  and  he  him- 
self was  seized  and  carried  off  in  the  skirmish  ; 
not,  as  he  conceives,  by  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
by  some  of  the  natives  of  the  place ;  and  being 
.sent  down  a  river  in  a  canoe,  was  sold  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship  that  brought  him  to  Ja- 
maica.    Of  his  national  customs  and  manners* 
he  remembers  but  little,  being,  at  the  time  of 
his  captivity,  but  a  youth.    He  relates,  that  the 
natives  practise  circumcision,  and  that  he  him- 
self has  undergone  that  operation ;  and  he  has 
not  forgot  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
which  his  father  taught  him  ;  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  he  chaunts^  in  an  audible  and  shrill 
tone,  a  sentence  that  I  conceive  to  be  part  of 
the  Alcoran^  La  illa^  ill  ilia !  (a),  which  he 
says  they  sing  aloud  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  moon.     He  relates,  moreover,  that  in 


(a)  There  is  no  God,  but  God, 
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300K  his  own  country  Fiiday  w^  constant! j  made  i^ 
day  of  strict  tasting.  It  was  almost  a  sin^  he 
observes,  on  that  day,  to  swallow  his  spUtlCy'-r^ 
such  is  his  expression. 

JBesides  this  man,  I  had  once  another  Man- 
dingo  servant,  who  could  write,  with  great 
beauty  and  exactness,  the  Arabick  alphabet^ 
and  some  passages  from  the  Alcoran,  Whether 
his  learning  extended  any  further,  I  had  no  opr> 
portusity  of  being  informed,  as  be  died  sooii 
after  he  came  into  my  possession. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  a  few  of  these 
people,  of  being  able  to  read  atid  write,  is  a 
circumstance  on  which  the  Mandingo  Negroesi 
in  the  West  Indies  pride  themselves  greatly 
fimong  the  rest  of  the  slaves  ;  over  whom  they 
consider  that  they  posness  a  marked  super!* 
onty  ;  and  in  truth  they  display  such  a  gentler 
^ess  of  disposition  and  demeanour,  as  woulc^ 
seem  the  result  of  early  education  and  disci-s 
pline,  were  it  not  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
ar^  more  prone  to  theft  than  any  of  the  Africau 
tribes.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  propen-s 
«ty,  among  other  vices,  is  natural  to  a  state  of 
slavery,  which  degrades  and  corrupts  the 
human  miad  in  a  deplorable  manner  ;  but  why 
ihe  Mandingoes  should  have  become  more  vi-. 
cious  in  (his  respect  than  i^ae  rest  of  ihe  Native^ 
of  Africa  in  the  same  condition  of  life^  is  a 
question  I  cannot  answer. 
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In  ifaeir  complexions  and  persons^  tibe  Man-  chap. 
dingoes  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  such 
of  the  Africans  as  are  born  nearer  to  the  equa* 
tor ;  but  they  consist  nevertheless  of  very  dis- 
tinct tribes^  some  of  which  are  remarkably  tall 
and  blacky  and  there  is  one  tribe  among  them 
(called  also  the  Foolah)  that  seems  to  me  to 
constitute  the  link  between  the  Moors  and 
Negroes  properly  so  called.  They  are  of  a  less 
glossy  black  than  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes; 
and  theif  hair,  though  bushy  and  crisped,  is 
not  woolly>  but  soft  and  silky  to  the  touchy 
Neither  have  the  Mandingoes,  in  common,  the 
thick  lips  and  flat  noses  of  the  more  southera 
Natives ;  and  they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  exempt; 
from  that  strong  and  fetid  odour,  which  exhales 
from  the  skin  of  most  of  the  latter;  but  in  ge- 
neral they  are  not  well  adapted  for  hard  labour.* 

After  all,  they  differ  less  in  their  persons^ 
than  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind^  from  the  Na-* 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  anomaly  of  nature  sometimes 
leen  in  the  children  bom  of  I^egro  women  by  black  men. 
Their  features  are  those  of  the  Negro,  but  their  complexions 
ure  white :  not  the  Avhite  of  the  European,  but  a  cadaverous 
paleness  without  any  mixture  of  red,  and  their  hair  is  of  the 
»me  colour,  though  crisped  and  woolly.  I  have  inspected 
several  of  these  peer  creatures,  and  always  found  them  weak- 
sighted,  and,  in  g^Jeral,  defective  in  understanding.  These 
are  the  people  called  by  the  Spaniards  Albinos;  but  that  a 
pation  of  them  exists  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  asserted  bj 
Vpltaire,  I  dp  not  believe. 
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900K    tivcs  of  tlie  Gold  Coast ;  who  may  be  said  to 

TV, 

coiMitttute  the  genuine  and  original  unmixed 
Negro,  both  in  person  and  character. 

The  circumstances  which  distinguish  the 
Koromantyn^  or  Gold  Coast,  Negroes,  from  all 
others,  are  firmness  both  of  body  and  mind ;  a 
ferociousness  of  disposition ;  but  withal,  acti* 
vity,  courage,  and  a  stubbornness,  or  what  an 
ancient  Roman  would  have  deemed  an  eleva-* 
tion,  of  soul,  which  prompts  them  to  enter- 
prizes  of  difficulty  and  danger;  and  enables 
them  to  meet  death,  in  its  most  horrible  shape, 
with  fortitude  or  indifference.  They  some- 
times take  to  labour  with  great  promptitude 
iind  alacrity,  and  have  constitutions  well 
adapted  for  it ;  for  many  of  them  have  un- 
doubtedly been  slaves  in  Africa  : — I  have  in- 
terrogated great  numbers  on  this  subject,  and 
although  some  of  them  asserted  they  M'ere  born 
free,  who,  as  it  was  aflerwards  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  their  own  relations,  were  ac  tually 
«old  as  slaves  by  their  masters,  olhers  frankly 
confessed  to  me  that  they  had  no  claim  to  free- 
dom in  their  own  country,  and  were  soldeithec 
to  pay  the  debts,  or  to  expiate  the  crimes,  of 
their  owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gold 
Coast  being  inhabited  by  various  different 
tribes  which  are  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare 
and  hostility  with  each  other,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  many  of  the  captives  taken  in 

battle, 
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batde^  and  sold  in  the  European  settlements,   chap.  * 
were  of  free  condition  in  their  native  country^  s^-y^^ 
and  perhaps  the  owners  of  slaves  themselves. 
It  is  not  vironderinl  that  such  men  should  en« 
deavour^  even  by  means  the  most  desperate,  to 
s^ain  the  freedom  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived  ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  any  further 
circumstances  are  necessary  to  prompt  them  to 
action^  than  that  of  being  sold  into  captivity  in 
a  distant  country.     I  mean  only  to  state  facts 
as  I  find  them.     Such  I  well  know  was  the 
origin  of  the  Negro  rebellion  which  happened 
in  Jamaica  in  1760,     It  arose  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  Koromantyn  Negro  of  the  name  of 
Tacky,  who   had  been  a  chief  in  Guiney; 
and  it  broke  out  on  the  Frontier  plantation  in 
St  Mary's  parish,  belonging  to  the  late  Bal- 
lard   Beckford,   and  the  adjoining  estate  of 
Trinity,  the  property  of  my  deceased  relation 
and  benefactor  Zacbary  Bayly,  to  whose  wis- 
dom, activity,  and  courage  on  this  occasion,  it 
was  owing  that  the  revolt  wa9  not  as  general 
and  destructive  as  that  which  now  rages  in 
St.  Domingo  (1791).     On  those  plantations 
were   upwards   of  one   hundred  Oold  Coast 
N^roes  newly  imported,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that    an    individual   amongst  them   had    re- 
ceived the  least  shadow  of  ill  treatment  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  there.     Concerning 
those  on  the  Trinity  estate,  I  can  pronounce 
^f  my  own  knowledge,  that  they  were  under 
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BOOK  the  government  of  an  overseer  of  singular  ten- 
derness and  humanity.  His  name  ^vas  Abra- 
ham Fletcher ;  and  let  it  be  remembered^  ia 
justice  «ven  to  the  rebels^  and  as  a  lesson  to 
other  overseers,  that  his  life  was  spared  from 
respect  to  his  virtues.  The  insurgents  had 
Iieard  of  his  character  from  the  other  Negroes, 
snd  suffered  him  to  pass  through  them  unmo-» 
tested — ^this  fact  appeared  in  evidence  (b). 
Having  collected  themselves  into  a  body  about 

(bj  Mr.  Baylj  had  himself  left  the  Trinity  estate  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  after  having  personally  inspected  into  the 
tituation  of  his  newly  purchased  Africans,  and  deliveroti 
thera  with  his  own  hands  their  clothing  and  knives,  little  ap- 
prehending the  bloody  business  in  which  these  knives  were 
foon  afterwards  employed.  He  slept  at  Ballard's  Valley,  a 
plantation  of  Mr.  Cruiksliank,  a  few  miles  distant :  and  was 
awoke  by  his  servant  at  day-break,  with  the  information  that 
his  Trinity  Negroes  had  revolted.  The  intelligence  waa 
brought  by  some  of  his  own  people,  who  had  fled  in  search 
of  their  Master,  and  reported  that  the  ins^rgent8  were  close 
at  their  heels.  No  time  therefore  beii^  to  be  lost,  Mr.  Bayly 
lecommended  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men who  were  wjth  him,  to  proceed  forthwith,  with  such 
arms  as  they  could  collect,  to  an  estate  in  tlie  neighbourhood, 
which  having  a  defensible  house,  was  fixed  on  as  a  proper 
place  of  rendezvous  -,  promising  to  join  them  in  a  few  hoora. 
He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  proceeded  himself  in  search 
of  the  rebels,  conceiving  (as  he  knew  tliey  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  ill  treatment)  that  his  presence  and  persuasions 
would  redyce  them  to  obedience.  As  he  descended  the  hill 
on  which  Mr.  Cruik&liank's  house  was  situated,  he  heard  tJie 
KoTomantyn  yell  of  war,  and  saw  the  whole  body  of  rebel 
Negroes  in  full  march  for  the  habitation  of  the  Overseer  9, 
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one  o'clock  in  the  mornings  they  prdhecded  to    ^,^- 
the  fort  at  Port  Maria^  killed  the  sentinel^  and 

a  sinalkr  house  situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  other* 
He  approached  them  notwithstanding,  and  waving  his  hat, 
endeayoured  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  was  answered  by  a  dis« 
char^pe  of  mnsquetiy,  by  which  his  servant^s  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  both  himself  and  the  servant  very  narrowlj 
escaped  with  life.  The  Savages  then  proceeded  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  White  people  in  the  Overseer's  house  5  and  Mr. 
Bayly  rode  round  to  all  the  different  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, giving  them  notice  of  tlieir  danger,  and  sending 
an  the  Whites  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  By  this  measurft 
he  had  collected  before  noon  about  130  Whites  and  trustj 
Blacks^  tolerably  armed  -y  whom  he  then  led  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebels*  They  were  found  at  Haywood-Ha]l,  roasting 
an  ox  by  the  flames  of  the  buildings,  which  they  had  set  on 
fae.  The  Whites  attacked  them  with  great  fury,  killed 
eig^  or  nine  on  the  spot^  took  several  of  them  prisoners,  and 
dro^  the  rest  into  the  woods,  where  they  acted  afterwanib 
wholly  on  the  defensive,  and  were  soon  exterminated.  Thus 
a  timely  check  was  given  to  a  conspiracy,  which  >x'as  found 
to  have  been  general  among  the  Koromantyn  Negroes 
throughout  the  Island,  and  the  country  was  probably  saved 
from  utter  destruction  by  the  pruderice  and  promptitude  of 
an  indiyiduaL — I  have  related  these  circumstances  concern- 
ing  my  deceased  relation's  conduct  on  this  occasion  for  two 
Rasons  5  first,  because  it  presents  an  example  to  be  imitated 
in  similar  emergencies  -,  and  secondly,  because  I  have  thus 
an  oj^rtunity  given  me  of  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
aemoiy  of  one,  whcxn  I  loved  and  honoured  when  living, 
and  lamented  when  dead,  with  more  than  filial  affection 
tnd  piety;  for  he  possessed  the  clearest  head,  the  most  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  mind,  the  sweetest  temper,  and 
the  kindest  and  most  benevolent  disposition,  of  any  man 
that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with,  in  my  diversified 
journey  through  life !  S«e  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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BOOK  plrovided  themselves  with  as  great  a  quantity  cri* 
%i^^v^  arms  and  ammunition  as  they  could  conyeni-» 
ently  dispose  of.  Being  by  this  time  joined 
hy  a  number  of  their  countrymen  from  the 
neighbouring  plantations^  they  marched  up 
the  high  road  that  led  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country^  carrying  death  and  desolation  as 
they  went.  At  Ballard's  Valley  they  sur* 
rounded  the  overseer's  house  about  four  in  the 
mornings  in  which  finding  all  the  White  ser- 
vants in  bed^  they  butchered  every  one  of  them 
in  the  m6st  savage  manner^  and  literally  drank 
their  blood  mixed  with  rum.  At  Esher^  and 
other  estates^  they  exhibited  the  same  tragedy  ; 
|md  then  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  canes. 
In  one  morning  they  murdered  between  thirty 
and  forty  Whites  and  Mulattoes^  not  sparing 
even  infants  at  the  breast^  before  their  progress 
was  stopped.  Tacky^  the  Chiefs  was  killed  in 
the  woods  by  one  of  the  parties  that  went  in 
pursuit  of  them  ;  but  some  others  of  the  ring- 
leaders being  taken^  and  a  general  inclination 
to  revolt  appearing  among  all  the  Koromantyn 
Negroes  in  the  island^  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  make  a  few  terrible  examples  of  some  of  the 
m9st  guilty.  Of  three  who  were  clearly  proved 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  murders  com- 
mitted at  Ballard's  Valley^  one  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  other  two  to  be  hung  up 
alive  in  irpns^  and  left  to  perish  in  that  dread- 
ful 
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ftil  situation.  The  wretch  that  was  burnt  was  Chak 
mad*  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  his  body  being 
chained  to  an  iron  stake>  the  fire  was  applied  to 
his  feet.  He  uttered  not  a  groan,  and  ^aw  his 
I^  reduced  to  ashes  with  the  utmost  finnness 
and  composure ;  after  which,  one  of  his  arms 
hy  some  means  getting  loose,  he  snatched  a 
brand  from  the  fire  that  was  consuming  him, 
and  flung  it  in  the  face  of  the  executioner. 
The  two  that  were  hung  up  alive  were  indulged, 
at  their  own  request,  with  a  hearty  meal  im- 
mediately before  they  were  suspended  on  the 
gibbet,  which  was  erected  in  the  parade  of  the 
town  of  Kingston.  From  that  time,  uirtil  they 
expired,  they  never  uttered  the  least  complaint, 
except  only  of  cold  in  the  night,  but  diverted 
themselves  all  day  long  in  discourse  with  their 
countrymen,  who  were  permitted,  very  impro- 
perly, to  surround  the  gibbet.  On  the  seventh 
day  a  notion  prevailed  among  the  spectators, 
that  one  of  them  wished  to  communicate  an  im- 
portant secret  to  his  master,  my  near  relation ; 
who  being  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  the  command- 
ing officer  sent  for  me.  I  endeavoured,  by  means 
of  an  interpreter,  to  let  him  know  that  1  was 
present;  but  I  couU  not  understand  what  h«? 
«aid  in  return.  I  remember  that  both  he  and  his 
fellow-sufferer  laughed  immoderately  at  some- 
thing that  occurred,— I  know  not  what.  The 
next  morning  one  of  them  silently  expired,  as 
*id  the  other  on  the  morninj  of  the  ninth  day. 
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,  The  courage  or  unconcern  which  the  pe6p(e 
of  this  country  manifest  at  the  approach  of 
deaths  arises^  doubtless^  in  a  great  measure^ 
from  their  national  manners^  vrars^  and  super* 
stitions^  which  arc  all,  in  the  highest  degree, 
savage  and  sanguinary.  A  power  over  the  lives 
of  his  slaves  is  possessed,  and  exercised  too,  ob 
very  frivolous  occasions^  without  compunc- 
tion or  scruple,  by  every  master  of  slaves  oil 
the  Gold  Coast.  Fathers  have  the  like  power 
over  their  children.  In  their  wars  they  art 
bloody  and  cruel  beyond  any  nation  that  ever 
existed ;  for  all  such  of  their  captives  as  they  re-^ 
serve  not  for  slaves,  they  murder  with  circum- 
stances of  outrageous  baibarity ;  cutting  ih^m 
across  the  face,  and  tearing  away  the  under  jaW, 
which  they  preserve  as  a  trophy,  leaving  the 
miserable  victims  to  perish  in  that  condition* 
I  have  collected  this  account  from  themselves. 
They  tell  me  likewise,  that  whenever  a  consider- . 
sble  man  expires,  several  of  his  wives,  and  a 
great  number  of  his  slaves,  are  sacrificed  at  his 
funeral.  This  is  done,  say  they,  that  he  maybe 
properly  attended  in  the  next  world.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  every 
Gold  Coast  Negro  that  I  have  interrogated  oa 
the  subject,  and  I  have  enquired  of  many  (cj.^ 

(ij  The  following  particulars  I  collected  from  some  of  mf 

own  Koromantyn  Negroes,  whose  veracity  I  had  no  reason  to 

doubt: — Clara,  a  mogt  faithful  well-disposed  Voman,  whowa$ 
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In  a  country  where  executions  are  so  fVequdnt^  CHaP. 
and  human  blood  is  spilt  with  so  little  remorsei  \^^^ 
death  must  necessarily  have  lost  many  of  its 

brought  from  thtf  Gold  Coast  to  Jamaica  the  latter  end  of 
1784,  relates,  '*  that  she  was  born  in  a  village  near  Anama- 
boo ;  that  her  father  and  mother,  dnd  their  ch'ddren  (nine  in 
aomber)  were  slaves  to  a  great  man,  named  Jnamoa,  on 
whose  death  she  herself*,  and  two  of  her  brothers  (who  like- 
wise belong  to  me)  with  several  Others  of  Jiis  slaves,  werfe 
sold  to  pay  his  debts.  That  twenty  others  ibere  killed  at  hisfu* 
neral.  I  asked  her  which  country  she  liked  best,  Jamaica  or 
Gtiiney  ?  She  replied,  that  Jamaica  was  the  better  country^ 
"/or  t?iat  people  were  not  kiUed  there,  as  in  Guiney,  atthefu* 
neral  of  their  masters.*'  She  informed  me  also,  in  answer  to 
some  other  enquiries,  of  a  remarkable  fact  (i.  e.),  thdt  the  ni- 
tbes  of  the  Qold  Coast  give  their  children  the  yaws  (a  fright- 
fo]  disorder)  by  inoculatian;  and  she  described  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation  to  be  making  an  incision  in  th« 
thigh,  and  putting  in  some  of  the  infectious  matter.  I  asked 
her  what  benefit  they  expected  from  this  practice  ?  She  an- 
swered, that  by  this  means  their  infants  had  the  disordet 
slightly,  and  recovered  speedily,  whereas  by  catching  it  at  ^ 
bter  time  of  life,  the  disea^^  she  said,  ^  got  into  the  bone/ 
that  was  her  expression* 

Cudjoe^  aged  (as  1  suppose)  about  fif^,  relates  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Asiantee,  the  king  or  chieftain  of 
which  country  was  named  Poco.  Cudjoe*s  elder  brother 
having  been  caught  in  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  man  named 
Qoasheej  was  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  man  he  had  ia- 
jored;  which  not  being  able  to  do,  he  delivered  over  him 
(Codjoe)  who  was  at  that  time,  by  his  own  account,  a  boy 
about  sixteen,  as  a  ccmpensation ;  and  Quashee  immediately 
carried  him  off,  and  soon  afterwards  sold  him  to  a  Black 
ilave-merchant,  who,  having  purchased  many  others,  carried 
them  all  to  the  sea-c^t  (they  were  two  months  on  their 

Vol.  iu  q  •  journey). 
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BOOK  terrors ;  and  the  natives  in  general^  conscious 
they  have  no  security  even  for  the  day  that  i» 
passing  over  them,  seem  prepared  for,  and  re- 
signed to,  the  fate  that  probably  awaits  them. 
This  contempt  of  death,  or  indifference  about 
life,  they  bring  with  them  to  the  West  Indies ; 
but  if  fortunately  they  fall  into  good  hands  at 
first,  and  become  well  settled,  they  acquire  by 
degrees  other  sentiments  and  notions.  Nature 
resumes  her  lawful  influence  over  them.  With 
the  consciousness  of  security,  the  love  of  exist- 
ence also,  amidst  all  the  evils  that  attend  it  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  gains  admission  into  their 

journey),  and  sold  them  to  a  Captain  Reeder,  who  brought 
them  to  Jamaica.  I  asked  him,  wliat  right  his  brother  had 
to  sell  him  ?  *  Because,"  said  he,  '  my  father  waf  dead/  and 
by  his  accomit  fathers  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  sell 
their  children,  and  probably,  on  the  demise  of  the  father,  the 
same  power  is  assumed  by  the  eldest  son  over  the  younger 
branches.  He  relates  further,  that  the  king  has  the  power 
of  life  and  deatli,  and  that  executions  are  very  frequent. 
That  when  the  king  or  any  considerable  man  dies,  a  great 
number  of  his  slaves  are  sacrificed  at  his  tomb.  He  pretends 
not  to  ascertain  any  particular  number,  but  remgjibers  per- 
fectly well  the  death  of  the  old  king  whom  Poco  succeeded, 
and  is  positively  certain  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  people 
were  slaughtered  on  that  occasion.  To  convince  me  that  he 
understood  what  he  said  when  he  mentioned  that  number,  he 
counted  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands  ten  times.  He  saith 
further,  that  wars  are  very  frequent ;  that  all  able  men  are 
compelled  to  bear  arms  j  and  that  when  they  take  prisoners, 
the  old  and  infirm  are  killed,  and  the  young  and  abW  pre- 
served to  be  sold  for  slave*. 
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bosoihs.     They  feel  it  and;  such  is  the  force  of  chap* 

IIL 

habitual  harbarity^  seem  ashamed  of  their  own 
weakriess.v  A  gentleman  of  Jamaica  visiting  a 
valuable  Koromabtyn-Negro  that  was  sick^  and 
perceiying  that  he  was  thoughtful  and  deject- 
ed^ endeavoured  bjr  aoothing  and  encouraging 
language  to  raise  his  dropping  dpiritd.  Massa, 
^aid  the  Negro  ( in  a  tone  df  self-reproach  and 
conscious  d^eneracy )  sinci  me  come  to  White 
man's  country  me  lub  (love J  life  too  much ! 

£vEN  the  children  brought  from  the  Gold 
€k>ast  manifest  an  Evident  superiority^  both  ill 
bardine^  of  frame^  and  vigour  of  mind^  over 
all  the  young  peoplci  of  the  same  age  that  are 
imported  from  other  p&ris  of  Africa:  The  like 
firniness  and  intrepidity  whidh  are  distinguish^ 
able  in  adults  of  this  nation;  are  visible  in  their 
i>oj8  at  an  age  Mrhioh  might  be  thought  tod 
tender  to  receive  any  lasting  impression^  either 
&om  precept  or  exdmple.-^^I  have  been  myself 
an  eye-witness  io  the  truth  of  this  remark^  in 
ihe  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance^  who  had  pur-^ 
chased  at  the  same  time  ten  Koromantyn  boysj 
and  the  like  nilmber  of  Eboes  (the  eldest  of  the 
whole  apparently  not  more  than  thirteen  years 
of  age)  caused  them  all  to  be  collected  and 
brought  before  him  in  my  pre8eoce>  to  be  mark- 
ed on  the  breast.  This  operation  is  perfonuf^ 
ed  by  heating  a  small  silver  brandy  composed 
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BOOK  of  one  or  two  letters,  in  the  flame  of  spirits  of 
^i*-v^^  wine,  and  applying  it  to  the  skin,  which  is  pre- 
viously anointed  with  sweet  oil.  The  appli- 
cation is  instantaneous,  and  the  pain  momen- 
tary. Nevertheless  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  the  apparatus  must  have  a  frightful  ap- 
pearance to  a  child.  Accordingly,  when  the 
first  boy,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Eboes^ 
-and  the  stoutest  of  the  whole,  was  led  forward 
to  receive  the  mark,  he  screamed  dreadfully, 
while  hisi  companions  of  the  same  nation  ma- 
nifested strong  emotions  of  sympathetic  terror. 
The  gentleman  stopt  his  hand  ;  but  the  Koro- 
mantyn  boys,  laughing  aloud,  and  immediately 
coming  forward  of  their  own  accord,  oiTered 
their  bosoms  "undauntedly  to  the  brand,  and  re- 
ceiving its  impression  without  flinching  iu  the 
least,  snapt  their  fingers  in  exultation  over  the 
poor  Eboes.  ^ 

One  cannot  surely  but  lament,  that  a  people 
thus  naturally  emulous  and  intrepid,  should  be 
sunk  into  so  deplorable  a  state  of  barbarity  and 
superstition  ;  and  that  their  spirits  should  ever 
be  broken  down  by  the  yoke  of  slavery  !  What- 
ever may  be  alleged  concerning  their  feroci- 
ousness and  implacability  in  their  present  no- 
tions of  rigbt  and  wrong,  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  possess  qualities  which  are  capable  of^ 
iind  well  deserve,  cultivation  and  improvement. 
^— But  it  is  time  to  conclude  my  observations 
-  .  on 
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•n  this  nation^  which  I  shall  do,  with  some  ac-  ^^^' 
count  of  their  religion  ;  for  which  my  readers 
are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  an  ingenious 
gentleman  of  Jamaica,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  their  language  and  manners.  Its  authen* 
ticitj  has  been  frequently  confirmed  to  me,  on 
mj  own  enquiries  among  the  Koromautyn  Ne- 
groes themselves. 

They  believe  that  Accompokg,  the  God  of 
the  heavens,  is  the  creator  of  all  things;  a 
Deity  of  infinite  goodness;  to  whom  however 
they  never  offer  sacrifices,  thinking  it  sufiSicient 
to  adore  him  with  praises  and  thanksgiving. 

AssARcj  is  the  god  of  the  earth ;  to  him 
they  offer  the  first  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  pour 
out  libations  of  the  liquors  they  drink  to  his 
honour. 

IPBOji  is  .the  god  of  the  sea  :  if  the  arrival 
of  ships  which  trade  upon  their  coast  is  delayed, 
they  sacrifice  a  hog  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Ipboa. 

Obboney  is  a  malicious  deity,  who  pervades 
heaven,  earth,  and  sea; •  he  is  the  author  of  all 
eril,  and  when  his  displeasure  is  signified  by 
the  infliction  of  pestilential  disorders,  or  other-r 
wise,  nothing  will  divert  his  anger  but  human 
sacrifices;  which  are  selected  from  captives 
taken  in  war,  or,  if  there  be  none  present,  then 
from  their  slaves, 

B£siD£s  the  above  deities,  every  family  lias 
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a  peculiar  tutelar  saint^  who  is  supposed  to  bav« 
been  ori^nally  a  human  being  like  one  of 
themselves,  and  the  first  founder  of  their  fa-r 
roily ;  upon  the  anniversary  of  whose  burial, 
the  whole  number  of  his  descendants  assemble 
round  his  grave,  and  the  oldest  man,  after  ofr 
fenng  up  praises  to  Accompong,  Assarci,  Ipboa, 
and  their  tutelar  deity,  sacrifices  a  cock  or  goat^ 
l)y  cutting  its  throat,  and  shedding  the  blood 
Upon  the  grave.  Every  head  of  a  household 
of  th^  family,  next  sacrifices  a  cock,  or  other 
ftnimal,  in  like  manner,  and  as  soon  as  all  those 
who  are  able  to  bring  sacrifices  have  made  their 
oblations,  the  animals  which  have  been  killed^ 
are  dressed,  and  a  great  festival  follows. 

Among  their  other  superstitions  also,  must 
pot  be  omitted  their  mode  of  administering  an 
path  of  secrecy  qr  purgation. — Human  blood, 
and  earth  taken  from  the  grave  of  some  near 
T*e1ation,  are  mixed  with  water,  and  given  to 
the  party  to  be  sworn,  who  is  compelled  to 
drink  the  mixture,  with  an  imprecation,  that 
it  may  cause  the  belly  to  burst,  and  the  bones 
to  rot,  if  the  trijth  be  not  spoken.  This  test 
is  frequently  administered  to  their  wives,  on 
the  suspicion  of  infidelity,  and  the  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  trial  of  jealousy  by  the 
bitter  water  described  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
(chap,  v,)  is  a  curious  and  striking  circum- 
stance. 

I  NOW 
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I  NOW  proceed  to  the  people  of  Whidkh,  or  chap, 
Fida.  The  Negroes  of  this  country  are  called 
generally  in  the  West  Indies  Papaws,  atid  are 
unquestionat^ly  the  most  docile  a.nd  best-dis* 
posed  slaves  that  are  imported  from  any  part  of 
Africa.  Without  the  fierce  and  savage  man- 
ners of  the  Kororaantyn  Negroes^  they  are  also 
happily  exempt  from  the  timid  and  desponding 
temper  of  the  Eboes,  who  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  cheerful  acquiescence  with 
which  these  people  apply  to  the  labours  of  the 
fields  and  their  constitutional  aptitude  for  such 
employment^  arise,  without  doubt,  from  the 
great  attention  ])aid  to  agriculture  in  their  na- 
tiye  country.  Bosman  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the  improved  state  of  the  soil,  the  number  of 
villages,  and  the  industry,  riches,  and  obliging 
mamiers  of  the  natives.  He  obseiTes,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  much  greater  thieves  thaa 
those  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  very  unlike  them 
io  another  respect,  namely,  in  the  dread  of 
pain,  and  the  apprehension  of  death.  "  They 
are,"  says  he,  ''  so  very  apprehensive  of  deatli, 
that  they  arQ  unwilling  to  hear  it  mentioned, 
for  fear  that  alone  should  hasten  their  end  ; 
and  no  man  dares  to  speak  of  death  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  or  any  great  roan,  under  the 
penalty  of  suffering  it  himself,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  presumption."  He  relates  further,  that. 
^ey  are  addicted  to  gaming  beyond  any  people 
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sboK  of  Africa^  All  these  propensities^  if  I  am 
rightly  informed^  are  observable  in  the  charac-> 
ter  of  the  Papaws  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies.  That  punishment  which  excites 
the  Koromantyn  to  rebels  and  drives  the  £bo 
Negro  to  suicide^  is  received  by  the  Papaws  as 
the  chastisement  of  legal  authority,  to  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  submit  patiently.  The  case 
seems  to  be,  that  the  generality  of  these  people 
are  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery  in  Africa^ 
and,  having  been  habituated  to.  a  life  of  la-' 
bour,  they  submit  to  a  change  of  situation  with 
little  reluctance, 

Many  of  the  Whidah  Negroes  arc  found  to 
be  circumcised.  Whether  it  be  a  religious  ce-> 
remony  common  to  all  the  tribes  that  go  under 
the  appellation  of  Papaws,  I  know  not.  It  is 
practised  universally  by  the  Nagoes;  a  people 
that  speak  the  \^hidah  language;  but  I  have 
met  with  Negroes  from  this  part  of  the  coast 
that  disavow  the  practice, 

We  are  now  come  to  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
comprehending  an  extent  of  coast  of  near  300 
English  leagues,  of  which  the  interior  coun-r 
tries  are  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the  people 
of  Europe.  All  the  Negroes  imported  from 
these  vast  and  unexplored  regions,  except  a 
tribe  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
fMocoeSj  are  called  in  Ihe  West  Indies  Ebocs  ; 
ftnd  in  general  they  appear  to  be  the  lowest 

and 
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mud  most  wretched  of  all  the  nations  of  Africa. 
In  complexion  they  are  much  yellower  than 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Whidah  Negroes ;  but  it 
is  a  sickly  hue,  and  their  eyes  appear  as  if  suf- 
fused with  bile,  even  when  they  are  in  perfect 
health.  I  cannot  help  observing  too,  that  the 
coirfonnation  of  the  hce,  in  a  great  majority 
of  them,  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  ba- 
boon. I  believe  indeed  there  is,  in  most  of 
the  nations  of  Africa,  a  greater  elongation  of 
the  lower  jaw,  than  among  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  this  distinction  I  think  is  more  vi- 
sible among  the  Eboes  than  in  any  other  Afri-» 
cans.  I  mean  not  however  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion of  natural  inferiority  in  these  people 
to  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  from  a  circum- 
stance which  perhaps  is  purely  accidental,  and 
no  more  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  degra- 
dation, than  the  red  hair  and  high  cheek  bones 
of  the  natives  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Eboes  as  slaves,  is 
their  constitutional  timidity,  and  despondency 
of  mind ;  which  are  so  great  as  to  occasion 
them  very  frequently  to  seek,  in  a  voluntary 
death,  a  refuge  from  their  own  melancholy  re-^ 
flections.  They  require  therefore  the  gentlest 
and  mildest  treatment  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
situation ;  but  if  their  confidence  be  once  ob*- 
tained,  they  manifest  as  great  fidelity,  affection, 
ai|d  gr^titude^  as  c^n  reasonably  be  expected 
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from  men  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  femalet 
of  this  nation  are  better  labourers  than  the  men, 
probably  from  having  been  more  hardly  treated 
in  Africa. 

The  depression  of  spirits  which  these  people 
seem  to  be  under^  on  their,  first  arrival  in  the 
West  Indies^  gives  them  an  air  of  softness  and 
submission^  vrhich  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  < 
the  frank  and  fearless  temper  of  the  Koromantya 
Negroes.  Nevertheless^  the  Eboes  are  in  fact 
more  truly  savage  than  any  nation  of  the  Gold 
Coast ;  inasmuch  as  many  tribes  among  them^ 
especially  the  Moco  tribe,  have  been,  without 
doubt,  accustomed  to  the  shocking  practice  of 
feeding  on  human  flesh.  This  circumstance  I 
have  had  attested  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute, by  an  intelligent  trust-worthy  domestic  of 
the  Ebo  nation,  who  acknowledged  to  me, 
though  with  evident  shame  and  reluctance, 
(having  lived  many  yes^rs  among  the  Whites) 
that  he  had  himself,  in  his  youth,  frequently 
regaled  on  this  horrid  banquet :  and  his  account 
received  a  shocking  confirmation  from  a  cir-r 
cumstance  which  occurred  in  the  year  1770  in 
Antigua,  where  two  Negroes  of  the  same  counr 
try  were  tried  for  killing  and  devouring  one  of 
their  fellow-slaves  in  that  island.  They  were 
purchased,  a  short  time  before,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Christian,  out  of  a  ship  from 
Old  Calabar,  and  I  am  told  were  convicted  oj^ 
the  clearest  evidence. 
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0p  the  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  wor-  PHap. 
ship  of  the  Eboes^  we  know  but  little ;  except 
that^  like  the  inhabitants  of  Whidah^  they  pay 
adoration  to  certain  reptiles^  of  which  th^ 
guana  (  a  species  of  lizard )  is  in  the  highest  es« 
tiaiation  C^J-  They  universally  practise  cir^ 
cumcision^  ^^  which^  with  some  other  of  their 
superstitions  (says  Purchas)^  may  se«m  Maho- 
metan^ but  are  more  likely  to  be  ancient  Ethnic 
rites ;  for  many  countries  of  Africa  admit  cir- 
cumcision^ and  yet  know  not^  or  acknowledge 
not,  Mahometanism ;  but  are  either  Christians^ 

^d)  I  have  been  assured  by  an  intelligent  person  who  ha^ 
irished  many  partf  of  AfHca^  that  the  Eboes  frequently  o0er 
up  human  sacrifices  in  tl)^ir  worship  of  this  animal.  Per^haps 
the  certainty  of  this  may  be  questioned ;  but  the  following 
anecdote  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  the  year  1787*  two  of  the 
seamen  of  a  Liverpool  ship  trading  at  Bonny,  being  ashore 
watering,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  guana,  as  they  were 
rolling  a  cask  to  ^e  beach*  An  outcry  was  immediately 
laised  among  the  natives^  and  the  boat's  crew  were  sur- 
rounded and  8eiz(^>  and  all  trade  interdicted,  until  publip 
jcLstice  should  be  satisfied  and  appeased.  The  offenders,  be- 
ii^  carried  before  the  king,  or  chief  man  of  the  place,  were 
adjudged  to  die.  However,  the  severity  of  justice  being  soft- 
ened by  a  bribe  from  the  captain,  the  sentence  was  at  length 
changed  to  the  following,  that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  700 
^^ars  (about  75L)  apd  remain  in  the  country  as  slaves  to  the 
king,  until  the  money  should  be  raised.  The  captain  not 
being  willing  to  advance  so  large  a  sum  for  the  redemption 
of  these  poor  wretches,  sailed  without  them,  and  what  be- 
came of  them  afterwards  I  have  not  heard. 
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*^^  as  the  Cophti,  Abissinians^  or  Gentiles.  They 
(the  people  of  Benia)  cut  or  rase  the  skin  with 
three  lines  drawn  to  the  na?el^  esteeming  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  salvation/* 

Next  in  order  to  the  Whidah  Negroes,  are 
those  from  Congo  and  Angola ;  whom  I  con-« 
sider  to  have  been  originally  the  same  people, 
I  can  say  but  little  of  them  that  is  appropriate 
and  particular ;  except  that  they  are  in  general 
a  slender  sightly  race,  of  a  deep  and  glossy 
black  (a  tribe  of  the  Congoes  excepted,  who 
very  nearly  resemble  the  Eboes),  and  I  believe 
of  a  disposition   naturally  mild  and  docile. 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  fitter  for  domestic 
service  than  for  field-labour.     They  are  said 
however  to  become  expert  mechanicks;  and, 
wh^.t  is  much  to  their  honour,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  strictly  honest  than  many 
other  of  the  African  tribes. 

Having  thus  recited  such  observations  as 
have  occurred  to  me  on  contemplating  the 
various  African  nations  in  the  West  Indies  se- 
parately and  distinct  from  each  other,  I  shall 
now  attempt  an  estimate  of  their  general  cha-^ 
racter  and  dispositions,  influenced,  as  undoubt- 
edly they  are  in  a  great  degree,  by  their  situa- 
tion and  condition  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  cir- 
cumstances that  soon  efface  the  native  original 
impression  which  distinguishes  one  nation  from 

another 
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another  in  Negroes  newly  imported,  aild  create  chap. 
a  similitude  of  manners,  and  a  uniformity  of  ^— v^ 
character  throughout  the  whole  body. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  related 
of  the  firmness  and  courage  of  the  natives  of 
the  Gold  Coast>  it  is  certain  that  the  Negroes  in 
general  in  our  islands  (such  of  them  at  least  as 
have  been  any  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude )  are  of  a  distrustful  and  cowardly  dis- 
position. So  degrading  is  the  nature  of  slavery, 
that  fortitude  of  mind  is  lost  as  free  agency  is 
restrained.  To  the  same  cause  probably  must 
be  imputed  their  propensity  to  conceal,  or  vio- 
late the  truth  ;  which  is  so  general,  that  I  think 
the  vice  of  falsehood  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  their  character.  If  a  Negro 
is  asked  even  an  indifferent  question  by  his 
master,  he  seldom  gives  an  immediate  reply ; 
but,  affecting  not  to  understand  what  is  said, 
compels  a  repetition  of  the  question,  that  he 
may  have  time  toxonsider,  not  what  is  the  true 
answer,  but  what  is  the  most  politick  one  for 
him  to  give.  The  proneness  observable  in 
many  of  them  to  the  vice  of  thefl  has  already 
been  noticed ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  evil  com* 
municatioD  makes  it  almost  general. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  I  confess,  to  discrimi* 
nate  those  circumstances  which  are  the  result 
of  proximate  causes,  fronl  those  which  are  the 
effects  of  national  customs  and  early  habits  in 
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savage  life ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  cowardice  and 
dissimulation  have  been  the  properties  of  sla- 
very in  all  ages,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a  situation  that  ne- 
cessarily suppresses  many  of  the  best  affections 
of  the  human  heart. — If  it  calls  forth  any  latent 
virtues,  they  are  those  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion towards  persons  in  the  same  condition 
of  life ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Ne- 

.  groes  in  general  are  strongly  attached  to  theii* 
countrymen,  but,  above  all,  to  such  of  their 
companions  as  came  in  the  same  ship  with 
them  from  Africa.  This  is  a  striking  circum-^ 
stance :  the  term  shipmate  is  understood  among 

'  them  as  signifying  a  relationship  of  the  most 

*  endearing  nature ;    perhaps  as   recalling  the 

•  time  when  the  sufferers  were  cut  off  together 
from  their  common  country  and  kindred,  and 
awakening  reciprocal  sympathy,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  mutual  affliction. 

But  their  benevolence,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, extends  no  further.  The  softer  vir- 
tues are  seldom  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  en« 
slaved  African.  Give  him  sufficient  authority, 
and  he  becomes  the  most  remorseless  of  tyrants. 
Of  all  the  degrees  of  wretchedness  endured  by 
the  sons  of  men,  the  greatest,  assuredly,  is  the 
misery  which  is  felt  by  those  who  are  unhappily 
doomed  to  be  the  Slaves  of  Slaves  ;  a  most  un- 
natural relation,  which  sometimes  takes  place 

in 
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in  the  sugar  plantations ;  as  for  instance^  when  chap. 
it  is  found  necessary  to  instruct  young  Ne- 
groes in  certain  trades  or  handicraft  employ- 
ments. In  those  cases  it  is  usual  to  place  them 
in  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  such  of  the  old 
Negroes  as  are  competent  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion ;  but  the  harshness  with  which  these  people 
enforce  their  authority^  is  extreme;  and  it 
serves  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  indignation 
which  a  good  mind  necessarily  feels  at  the 
abuses  of  power  by  the  Wliites,  to  observe  that 
the  Negroes  themselves,  when  invested  with 
command,  give  full  play  to  their  revengeful 
passions ;  and  exercise  all  the  wantonness  of 
cruelty  without  restraint  or  remorse. 

The  same  observation  mavbe  made  concern- 
ing  their  conduct  towards  the  inferior  animal 
creation.  Their  treatment  of  cattle  under  their 
direction  is  brutal  bej^ond  belief.  Even  the 
useful  and  social  qualities  of  the  dog  secure  to 
him  no  kind  usage  from  an  African  master. 
Although  there  is  scarce  a  Negro  that  is  not  at- 
tended by  one,  they  seem  to  maintain  these 
poor  animals  solely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
an  object  whereon  to  exercise  their  caprice  and 
cruelty.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, and  not  the  less  true  for  being  some- 
what ludicrous,  that  the  animal  itself,  when  the 
property  of  a  Negro,  betrays  at  first  sight  that 
such  is  his  condition ;  for^  losing  his  playful 
1  propensities. 
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BOOK  propensities^  he  seems  to  feel  the  inferiority  0/ 
his  station^  and  actually  crouches  before  such 
of  his  own  species,  as  are  used  to  better  corn^ 
pany.  With  the  manners^  he  acquires  abo  the 
cowardly^  thievish^  and  sullen  disposition  of  his 
African  tyrant* 

BuTj  notwithstanding  whafr  has  been  related 
of  the  selfish  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  en^ 
slaved  Africans^  they  are  said  to  be  highly  sus-* 
ceptiblc  of  the  passion  of  love*  It  has  even 
been  supposed  that  they  are  more  subject  to^ 
and  sensible  oC  its  impression^  than  the  natives 
of  colder  climates*  "  The  Negro  (says  Dr. 
Robertson )  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  de- 
sire natural  to  his  climate."  ''  The  tender  pas- 
sion (says  another  writer)  is  the  most  ardent 
one  in  the  breast  of  the  enslaved  African. — It 
is  the  only  source  of  his  joys,  and  his  only  so- 
lace in  affliction/'  Monsieur  de  Chanvaloa 
(the  historian  of  Martinico)  expatiates  on  the 
same  idea  with  great  eloquence.*-^"  Love  (says 
he)  the  child  of  nature,  to  whom  she  entrusts 
her  own  preservation ;  whose  progress  no  dif- 
ficulties can  retard,  and  who  triumphs  even  in 
chains;  that  principle  of  life,  as  necessary  to 
the  harmony  of  the  universe,  as  the  air  which 
we  brelthe,  inspires  and  invigorates  all  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  Negro,  and 
lighten3  <he  yoke  of  his  slavery.  No  perils  can 
abate,  npr  impending  punishments  restrain,  the 
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Mont  ot  Ills  passion.— He  leaves  his  master's    ?ha>. 
habitation^  and  traversing  the  wildern'ess  bj 
night  disregarding  its  noxious  inhabitants^--^ 
seeks  a  refuge  from  his  soroTvs^  in  the  bosoiii  of 
his  faithful  and  affectionate  mistress.'' 

All  this  however  is  the  language  of  poetrj 
tad  the  visions  df  romance.    The  poor  Negro 
has  no  leisure  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  indulge  a  j 
passion;  which;  however  descended;  is  ndurish* 
cd  by  idleness.    If  by  love,  is  meant  that  tender 
attachment  to  one!  individual  object,  w^hichi 
in  eiviliji^  life;  is  desire  hdigbtened  by  senti- 
ment; and  I'efitied  by  delicacy,  I  doubt  if  it 
*vfer  found  a  place  in  an  African  bosom.^— The 
Negroes  in  the  West  Indies;   both  men  and 
woinen,  would  c<mdider  it  as  the  greatest  exer- 
tian  of  tyranny,  and  the  most  cruel  of  all  hard- 
dupsj  to  b^  compelled  to  confine  themseh-es 
to  a  single  connection  with  the  other  sex ;  and 
lam  persuaded  that  any  attempt  to  restrain 
tiieir  present  licentious  and  dissolute  manner^; 
hj  introducing  the  marriage  ceremony  among 
Aem;  as  is  strenuously  recommended  by  many 
persons  in   Chreat  Britain,   would  be  utterly 
impracticable  to  any  good  purpose^     Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  Negroes  are  not 
altog^her  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  state  of « 
^very,  as  is  commonly  represented,  when  it 
is  known  that  they  boldly  claim  and  exercise  a 
'    VOL.  II,  u  right 
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BOOK   right  of  disposing  of  themselves  in  this  respect 
\^vw/  according  to  their  own  will  and  pkasure^  wiA* 
out  any  controul  from  their  roasters. 

That  passion  therefore  to  which  (dignified 
hy  the  name  of  Love )  is  ascribed  the  power  of 
softening  all  the  miseries  of  slavery^  is  mere 
animal  desire^  implanted  by  the  great  Author 
of  all  things  for  the  preservation  of  the  species, 
This  the  Negroes>  without  douht^  possess  i^ 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation^ 
^d  they  indulge  it>  as  inclination  prompts^  ia 
an  almost  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the^ 
other  flex ;  or  at  least  in  temporary  conn^- 
tions,  which  they  form  without  cerentiony^  and 
dissolve  without  reluctance.  When  age  indeed 
begins  to  mitigatethe  ardour,and  lessen  the  fick^ 
leness  of  youths  many  of  them  form  attachments^ 
which  strengthened  by  habits  and  endeared  by 
the  consciousness  of  mirtual  imbecility,  produotf 
anunion  for  life.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  behold 
a  venerable  couple  of  this  stajxtp,  who/  totter* 
ing  under  the  load  of  years;,  contribute  to  each; 
other's  comfort^  with  a  cheerful  assiduity  whick 
is  at  once  amiable  and  affecting. 

The  situation  of  the  aged  among  the  Negroes^ 
is  indeed  connnonly  such  as  to  make  th^m  some 
amends  for  the  hiurdships  and  sufferings  of  their 
youth.  The  labour  required  of  the  men  » 
seldom  any  thing  more  than  to  guaxd  the  pro--« 
1  vUion 
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tisioii  grounds;  and  fhe  wi^meii  are  chiefly  cha?. 
femplojed  in  attending  the  children,  in  nurjsing  \^^r^ 
the  ^icfc,  or  in  other  easy  avocations ;  but  their 
liappiness  chiefly  arises  from  the  high  venera- 
tion in  whkh  old  dge  is  held  by  the  Negroei 
in  generftli  and  this  I  Consider  as  One  of  the 
few  pleasing  traits^  in  their  character.  Iii  ad*^ 
dressing  such  of  their  felldw-servants  as  are 
any  ways  advanced  in  years,  they  prefix  to 
iheir  names  the  appellation  of  I*arent,  is  Td 
QuacOi  and  Ma  Quasheba,  Ta  and  Ma  signi-2 
fying  Father  and  Mother;  by  which  desigriation 
Ihey  mean  to  convey  not  only  the  idea  of  filial 
JPeverence,  but  also  that  of  esteem  and  fondness. 
Nrither  is  the  regard  thus  displayed  tdwardt 
tiieaged,  confined  to  outward  ceremonies  and 
terms  of  respect  aloiie.  It  is  founded  on  ati 
active  principle  of  native  benevolence,  furnish'-' 
iag  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  their  general 
tuyrelenting  and  selfish  character.  The  whol^ 
kody  of  Negi^oes  on  a  plantation  must  be  re^' 
doced  to  a  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness,  ifi. 
at  any  time,  they  suffer  their  aged  companions 
to  want  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  or  even 
joiany  of  its  comforts,  as  far -as  they  can  pro-^ 
ewe  thenii  They  seem  to  me  to  be  actuated 
on  these  occasions  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  im-^ 
pulse,  operating  as  a  primitive  law  of  nature, 
which  scorns  to  wait  the  cold  dictates  of  rea- 
son i  among  them,  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  com- 
ti  3  mon 
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BOOK    men  diity^  which  courts  no  observation^  and 

IV. 

y,^y^  looks  for  no  applause  (ej. 

Among  other  propensities  and  qualities  of 
the  Negroes  must  not  be  omitted  their  loqua- 
ciousness. They  are  as  fond  of  exhibiting  set 
speeches,  as  orators  by  profession ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  considerable  share  of  patience  to  hear 
them  throughout ;  for  they  commonly  make  a 
\ong  preface  before  they  come  to  the  point ; 
beginning  with  a  tedious  enumeration  of  their 
past  services  and  hardships.  They  dwell  with 
peculiar  energy  (if  the  fact  admits  it)  on  the 
number  of  children  they  have  presented  to 
Massa  (Master)^  after  which  they  recapitulate 
aome  of  the  instances  of  particular  kindness 
shewn  them  by  their  owner  or  employer,  ad- 
ducing these  also  a»  proofs  of  their  own  merit ; 
it  being  evident,  they  think,  that  no  such  kind- 

(ey  The  greatest  affront  (says  Mr.  Long)  that  can  be  of- 
fered to  a  Negro,  is  to  curse  his  father  and  mother,  or  any 
of  his  progenitors.  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to 
add,  that  many  of  the  Negroes  attain  to  great  longevity .— 
In  February  1 792,  a  Black  woman  of  the  name  of  Flora  Grale, 
died  at  the  very  extraordinary  age  of  120,  at  Savanna- la- 
Mar  in  Jamaica.  She  remembered  perfectly  well  the  great 
earthquake  in  P692,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Port  Royal. 
She  left  a  numerous  progeny  of  children,  grand  and  great- 
•  grand-children,  and  it  is  remarkably  that  she  always  refused 

to  be  baptised,  assigning  for  reason  her  desire  to  have  a 
grand  Negro  dance  at  her  funeral,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Africa  ;  a  cerenriony  never  allowed  in  Jamaica  at  the  bu- 
rial of  such  as  have  been  christened. 
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Bess  can  be  gratuitous.    This  is  their  usual  ex-    ciiap^ 

•  .  III. 

ordium^  as  well  when  they  bring  complaints  \^y^ 

against  others,  as  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  defend  themselves  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  in- 
terrupt either  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Yet  I 
have  sometimes  heard  them  convey  much 
strong  meaning  in  a  narrow  compass  :  I  have 
been  surprised  by  such  figurative  expressions, 
and  (notwithstanding  their  ignorance  of  ab* 
stract  terms)  such  pointed  sentences,  as  would 
have  reflected  no  disgrace  on  poets  and  philo- 
sophers. One  instance  recurs  to  my  memory; 
of  so  significant  a  turn  of  expression  in  a  com- 
mon labouring  Negro,  who  could  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  improvement  from  the  con- 
versation of  White  people,  as  is  alone,  I  think, 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  Negrocfs  have 
minds  very  capable  of  observation.  It  was  a  ser- 
vant who  had  brought  me  a  letter,  and,  while 
I  was  preparing  an  answer,  had,  through  weari^ 
ness  and  fatigue,  fallen  asleep  on  the  floor; 
fts  soon  as  the  papers  were  ready,  I  directed 
him  to  be  awakened;  but  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  When  the  Negro  who  attempted  to 
awake  him  exclaimed  in  the  usual  jargon.  You 
no  hear  Massa  call  you  ?  that  is.  Don't  you 
hear  Master  call  you  ?  Sleep,  replied  the  poor 
fellow,  looking  up,  and  returning  composedly 
to  his  slumbers.  Sleep  hob  no  Massa.  (Sleep 
^  no  Master.) 
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BOdK        Of  those  imitative  arts  in  which  perfection 
can  be  attained  only  in  an  improved  state  of  sor 
ciety,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  th^tthe  Negroes 
have  but  little  knowledge.     An  opinion  pre- 
Tails  in  Europe  that  they  possess  organs  pecu- 
liarly  adapted  to  the  science  of  musick ;  but 
this  I  believe  is  an  ill-founded  idea.     In  vocal 
harmony  they  display  neither  variety  nor  com-r 
pass.     Nature  seems  in  this  respect  to  have 
dealt  more  penuriously  by  them  tlu|Ji  towards 
the  rest  of  the  human  race.     As  practical  mu-r 
sicians^  some  of  them,  by  great  labour  and  care^ 
ful  instruction,  become  sufficiently  expert  to 
bear  an  under-part  in  a  publick  concert ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of 
n  Negro  who  could  truly  be  called  a  fine  per-r 
former  on  any  capital  instrument.     In  general 
they  prefer  a  loud  and  long-continued  noise  tq 
the  finest  harmony,  and  frequently  consume 
the  whole  night  m  beating  on  a  board  with  a 
stick.     This  is  in  fact  ope  of  their  chief  musical 
instruments ;  besides  which,  they  have  iheBanja 
or  Meiriwang,  the  Dundo^  and  the  Gooxnbatj  ; 
all  of  Afirican  origin.    The  first  is  an  imperfect 
kind  of  violincello  ;  except  that  it  is  played  ov^ 
hy  the  finger  like  the  guitar  j  producing  a  dis- 
Jnal  monotony  of  four  notes.     The  Duddo  is 
precisely  a  tabor  ;  and  the  Goombay  is  i^  rus- 
tick  drum ;  being  formed  of  the  trunk  of  ^ 
|ioIlow  tree^  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
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sheep's  dun,  Ff:oin  such  instruments  nothing  chap^. 
like  a  regular  tune  can  be  expected^  nor  is  it  \^>rmi 
attempted. 

Their  songs  are  commonly  impromptUy  and 
{here  are  among  them  individuals  who  resem- 
ble ibe  improvisators  or  extempore  bards,  of 
Italj  ;  but  I  cannot  say  much  for  their  poetry. 
Tbeir  tunes  in  general  are  cbaracterUtick  of 
their  national  manners  ;  those  of  the  Eboes  be^ 
ing  soft  and  languishing  ;  of  the  Koromdntyns 
herpick  and  martial.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  obsefYable^  in  most  of  them,  a  predominant 
melancholy,  which,  to,a  man  of  feeling,  is  some*^ 
times  very  affecting^ 

At  their  merry  meetings,  and  midnight  fes-^ 
tivds,  they  are  not  without  ballads  of  another 
kind,  adapted  to  such  occasions ;  and  here  they 
giye  full  scope  to  a  talent  for  ridicule  and  Ae-* 
rision,  which  is  exercised  not  only  against  each 
other,  but  also,  not  unfrequently,  at  the  ex^ 
pence  of  theij:  owner  or  employer ;  but  most 
part  of  their  songs  at  these  places  are  fraught 
with  obscene  ribaldry,  and  accompanied  with 
dances  in  the  highest  degree  licentious  and 
wanton. 

At  other  times,  more  especially  at  the  burial 
of  such  among  them  as  were  respected  in  life, 
or  venerable  through  age,  they  exhibit  a  sort 
of  Pyrrhick  or  warlike  dance,  in  which  their 
bodies  ^e  strongly  agitated  by  running,  leap- 
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BOOK  ing^  and  jumping^  with  many  violent  and  fraur 
tick  gestures  and  contortions.  Their  funefal 
$ongs  too  are  all  of  the  heroick  or  martial  cast ; 
affording  some  colour  to  the  prevalent  notion^ 
fhat  the  Negroes  consider  death  not  only  as  a 
welcome  and  happy  release  from  the  calamities 
of  their  condition^  but  also  as  a  passport  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity ;  a  deliverance  whieh, 
while  it  frees  them  from  bondage^  restores 
them  to  the  society  of  their  direst,  long-lost, 
and  lamented  relatives  in  Africa.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  this^  like  other  European  notions 
concerning  the  Negroes^  i$  the  dream  of  poetry; 
the  sympathetick  effusion  of  a  fanciful  or  toa 
credulous  an  imagination  (fj.     The .  Negroes, 

CfJ  Perhaps  it  was  sopoe  such  imagination  that  gave  rise 
to  llie  following  little  poem — the  production  of  early  youth, 
and  now  jiublished  for  the  first  time. 

ODE  ON  SEEING  A  NEGRO  FUNERAL, 
M  AH  ALT  dies  !  O'er  yonder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne :  tlie  sable  train 

By  youthfid  virgins  led : 
Daughters  of  injur'd  Africk,  say 
Why  raise  ye  thus  th*  heroick  lay^ 

"^hy  triumph  o'er  the  dead  }  -^ 

» 
No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye : 

Tis  now  the  Hero  lives,  they  cry  :-r 

Released  from  slavery's  chain  : 
Beyond  the  billowy  surge  he  flies. 
And  joyful  views  his  native  skies^ 

And  long- lost  bowers,  again. 
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in  general^  are  so  far  from  courting  deatb^   chae, 
tbat>  amoi^  such  of  them  as  have  resided  any  >«^vw 
ifingth  of  time  in  H^^  West  Ipdies^  suicide  is 

On  KoromaDtyn's  palmy  soil^ 
Heroick  deeds  and  martial  toil 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day ; 
XiOve,  ibnd  and  £iithi\i)>  crown  thy  nigbt4|, 
And  blis^  unbpught^  upmixed  delights. 

Past  cfuel  wrongs  repay. 

Kor  lordly  pride*s  stem  ayaiice  there. 
Alone  shall  nature*3  bounties  share ; 

To  all -her  children  free.— 
For  thee  the  dulcet  Reed  shall  spring, 
His  balmy  bowl  the  Coco  bring, 

Th-  Anana  bloom  for  thee. 

The  thunder,  hark!  Tis  Africk-s  God, 
He  wakes,  he  lifts  th*  avenging  rod. 

And  speeds  th-  impatient  hours } 
From  Nigeria  golden  streancf  hp  calls ; 
Fair  freedom  comes,— qppressionffalls|. 

And  vengeance  yet  is  ours ! 

Now,  Christian,  noyr,  in  wild  disnugr. 
Of  Africk's  prottd  revenge  the  prey. 

Go  roam  th'  affrighted  wood  ;-i— 
Transform^  to  tigers,  fierce  and  fell. 
Thy  race  shall  p^wl  with  savage  yeU^  i 

And  glut  tlieir  rage  for  blood ! 

But  soft, — beneath  yon  tamVind  s^iade. 
Now  let  the  Hero's  limb^  be  laid ; 

Sweet  slumbers  bless  the  brave : 
There  shall  the  breezes  shedyperfume. 
Nor  livid  lightnings  olast  the  bloom 

Jlut  decks  ^4HALi*s  grave.  ^ 
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pooK  much  less  frequent  than  among  the  firee-bom^ 
happy^  and  civilised  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri^ 
lain.  With  them/ equally  lii'ith  the  Whites, 
Bature  shrinks  back  at  approaching  dissolu^ 
tion ;  and  wheq,  at  any  tinje,  sudden  or  un- 
timely death  overtakes  any  of  their  companions^ 
instead  of  rejoicing  at  such  an  event,  they  ne^ 
Vpr  fail  to  impute  it  to  the  tnalicious  contri- 
vances and  diabolical  arts  of  some  practitioners 
in  Obeah,  a  term  of  African  origin,  signifying 
iMj^rcery  or  witchcraft,  the  prevalence  of  which, 
among  many  of  their  countrymen,  all  the  Ne- 
jgroes  most  firmly  and  implicitly  believe.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  their  funeral 
songs  and  ceremonies  are  commonly  nothing 
more  than  the  dissonance  of  savage  barbarity 
und  riot ;  as  remote  from  the  fond  superstitioa 
to  -which  they  are  ascribed,  as  from  the  sob^ 
dictates  of  a  rational  sorrow. 

Having  mentioned  the  practice  of  Obeoh, 
the  influence  of  which  has  so  powerful  an  eifect 
on  the  Negroes^  as  to  bias,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  their  general  conduct,  dispositions,  and 
manners,  I  shaH  conclude  the  present  chapter 
by  presenting  to  xfij  readers  the  following  very 
curious  account  of  this  extraordinary  supersti* 
tion,  and  its  effects ;  it  was  transmitted  by  the 
Agent  of  JamaicQ.  to  the  Lords  pf  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  and  by  them  subjoined 
4o  t|je  report  op  thp  slave  tf  ade  i  an^,  if  I  mis-r 
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take  H©t,  the  publick  9xe  chiefly  indelited  for   ^^^^• 
it  to  the  diligent  rese^rchc;^^  apd  accurate  pen^  ViTW 
0f  Mr.  Long. 

"  The  term  Obeah,  Obiah,  qt  Ohia  (for  it ii 
THfiously  writtep)  we  conceive  to  W  the  ^djecr 
tive,  and  Ode  or  Obi  the  noun  substantive ;  apd 
that  by  the  words  O&^Ve-rmen  or  women,  are 
meant  those  who  practise  Obi.  The  origin  of 
the  term  we  should  consider  as  of  po  import? 
aace  in  our  answer  to  the  questions  proposed^ 
if,  in  search  of  it,  we  were  not  led  to  disqui* 
sitions  that  are  highly  gratifying  to  curiosity; 
From  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant's  (gj  commen* 
tary  upon  the  wQrfi  Op/i,  we  obtain  a  very  pwH 
bable  etymology  of  the  terah-r^'  A  serpent,  ii| 
''the  Egyptian  language,  was  called  Ob  or 
*'  Aub,"-r-''  Obion  is  still  the  Egyptian  naino 
•*  for  a  serpent.'*—^'  Moses,  in  the  uam^  of 
''  Ged,  forbids  the  Israelites  ever  to  enquiry  of 
''the  demon  Ob,  which  is  traqsli^ted  in  ouf' 
*'  Bible,  Charmer^  of  Wizard^  Divinator,  aujt 
"Sorcilegus."^— ^'  Thcf  woman  ^t  Endor  is 
*'  called  Oub  or  Ob,  translated  Pythgnissa ;  and 
"  Oubaois  (he  cites  from  Hortis  ApoUoJ  waf 
"  the  name  of  the  Basilisk  or  Royal  Serpent, 
''  emblem  of  the  sim,  and  an  apcient  oracular 
"  Deity  of  Africa."  This  derivation,  which 
lipplies  to  one  particular  sect,  the  remnant  pror 

(gJ  Mythology,  vol.  X .  p.  48,  475,  and  473. 
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^Qj^  bably  of  a  very  celebrated  religious  order  in  re- 
\^y^  mote  ages^  is  now  become  in  Jamaica  the  ge- 
neral term  to  denote  those  Africans  who  in  that 
island  practise  witchcraft  or  sorcery,  compre- 
hending also  the  class  of  what  are  called  Myal- 
men,  or  those  who,  by  means  of  a  narcotick 
potion,  made  with  the  juice  of  a  herb  ( said  to 
be  the  branched  Calalue  or  species  of  Soki^ 
fium)  which  occasions  a  trance  or  profound 
sleep  of  a  certain  duration,  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  deluded  spectators  of  their  power  to 
f e-animate  dead  bodies. 

^'  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide  from  our 
own  experience  and  information  when  we  lived 
in  the  island,  and  from  the  current  testimony  of 
all  the  Negroes  we  have  ever  conversed  with  on 
the  subject,  the  professors  of  Obi  are,  and  aU 
ways  were,  natives  of  Africa,  and  nono  other  j 
and  they  have  brought  the  science  with  theni 
from  thence  to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  so  unii 
versally  practised,  that  we  believe  there  are  fe\f 
of  the  large  estates  possessing  native  Africans^ 
which  have  not  one  or  more  of  them.  The 
oldest  and  most  crafty  are  those  who  usually 
attract  the  greatest  devotion  and  confidence  j 
those  whose  hoary  heads^  apd  a  somewhat  pe- 
culiarly harsh  and  forbidding  in  their  aspect, 
together  with  some  skill  in  plants  of  the  mer 
4ical  and  poisonous  species,  have  qualified 
fhem  for  successful  imposition  upon  the  weal( 
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and  credulous.     Tlie  N^roes  in  general^  whe-   chap, 
ther  Africans  or  Creoles^  revere^  consult^  and  ^^v^/^ 
fear  them ;  to  these  oracles  thej  resort^  and 
vith  the   most  implicit  faiths  upon  all  occa-- 
«ions>  whether  for  the  cure  of  disorders^  the 
obtainipg  revenge  for  injuries  or  insults,  the 
(conciliating  of  favour^  the  discovery  and  pu- 
nishment of  the  thief  or  the  adulterer,  and  the 
prediction  of  future  events.     The  trade  which 
tbese  impostors  carry  on  is  e^remely  lucra- 
tive ;  they  manufacture  and  sell  their  Obcis 
adapted  to  the  different  cases  and  at  different 
prices.     A  veil  of  mystery  is  studiously  throvrn 
over  their  incantations^  to  v^hich  the  midnight 
hours  are  allotted^  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  conceal  them  from  the  knoveledge  and  dis- 
covery of  the  White  people.  The  deluded  l^Ie- 
groes^  who  thoroughly  helieve  in  their  super^  v 
natural  power^  become  the  willing  accomplices 
in  this  concealment  and  the  stoutest  among 
them  tremble  at  the  very  sight  of  the  ragged 
bnndle^  the  bottle  of  the  e^-shells^  which  are 
ituck  in  the  thatch  or  hung  over  the  door  of  a 
hut,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a  plantain  tree,  to 
deter  marauders.    In .  cases  of  poison,  the  na- 
tural effects  of  it  are  by  the  ignorant  Negroes^ 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  potent  workings  of  Obi. 
The  vriser  Negroes  hesitate  to  reveal  their  sus- 
picions^  through  a  dread  of  incurring  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  which  is  fulminated  by  the 

Obeah- 
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JWjok  Obeah-mtn  against  any  who  stiouki  betraj  tncm  f 
it  k  very  difficult  ikerefore  for  the  White  pro- 
prietor to  didtinguish  the  Obtah  professor  froM 
may  other  Kegro  upon  his  ^lantdtion  ;  anct  s6 
infiituated  are  the  Blacks  in  general^  that  bui 
few  instances  occur  of  their  having  assumed 
courage  enough  to  impeach  these  midcreant^ 
With  minds  so  firmly  prepossessed^  they  no 
sooner  find  Obi  set  far  them  near  the  door  of* 
their  houses^  or  in  the  path  which  leads  to  iti 
than  they  give  themselves  up  for  lost;  When 
a  Negro  is  robbed  of  a  fowl  or  a  bog,  he  ap^ 
plie»  directly  to  the  Obeah-man  or  woman ;  it 
is  then  made  known  among  his  fellow  Blacks; 
that  06i  is  set  for  the  thief ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
lattei  hears  the  dreadful  news,  his  terrified 
imagination  begins  td  work>  no  resource  is  left 
but  in  the  superior  skill  of  some  more  eminenft 
Obec^nan  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  may 
counteract  the  magical  operations  of  the  other; 
but  if  no  one  can  be  found  of  higher  rank  and 
ability^  or,  if>  after  gaining  such  an'  ally,  htf 
should  still  fancy  himself  afiected,  he  pi'esentl^ 
fidl^  into  a  decline,  under  the  incessant  borrow 
of  impending  calamities.  The  slightest  paiiv* 
fuL  sensation  in  the  head,  the  bowels,  or  any 
Other  part,  any  casual  loss  or  hurt,  confirms  his 
apprehensions,  and  he  believes  himself  the  de« 
voted  victim  of  an  invisible  and  irresistible 
agcnsy«  Sleep>  appetite,  axidcheevftilness,  for-< 
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fifki  him ;  bis  strength  decays>  his  disturbed  ^CHAS*. 
imagtnatioik  is  bau^Qted  without  respite^  his 
featux^s  wear  the  settled  gloom  of  despondeiic;^ : 
dirt,  or  any  other  unwholesome  substance^  be^ 
fomed  his  only  food^  he  contracts  a  morbid  habit 
of  body^  and  gradually  sinks  into  the  grave* 
A  Ne^o>  who  is  tal^n  ill^  enquires  of  tha 
Obeah-^mm  the  cause  of  hissiclLBess,  whether  it 
will  prove  mortal  or  not^  and  within  what  time 
be  shall  die  or  reeov^r  ?  ,  The  oracle  genersdly 
ascribes  the  distempei^.to  the  malice  of  some  par-* 
ticular  person  by-name^  and  advises  to  set  Obi 
for  that  person  ;  but  if  no  hopes  are  given  of 
reco¥ery>  immediate  despair  takes  place^which 
ao  medicittiQ  caa  remove^  and  death  is  the  cer^ 
Uia  consequeiK^.  Those  anomalous  symptous 
which  originate  from  causea  deeply  rooted  ill 
the  mi]id>  such  as  the  terrors  of  Obi,  or  fromi 
poisons  whose  operation  is  slow  and  iatriaate^ 
wiU  baffle  the  skill  of  the  ablest  physician^ 

"  CoNsiDEftiNja  the  multitude:  of  occasions 
which  may  provoke  the  N^^oes.  to  exerciser 
^  powecs  of  Obi  against  each  other^  and  thc^ 
astonishing  influence  of  thii,  superstition  upoft 
their  minds^  vi^  cannot  but  attribute  a  very  coa-^ 
liderable  portion  of  the  annual  mortality  amau|^ 
the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  to  thia  fascinating  milK 
chief: 

*'  The  Obi  is  usually  composed  o£a  farra^ 
of  materials^  most  of  which  are  OAum^tedia 
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fiqok    the  Jamaica  law  (hj,  viz.     '^  Bloody  feat^eff> 
'  parrots'  beaks^  dogs'  teeth,  alligntors'  teetfa> 
'^  broken  bottlfes^  grave-dirt,   rutn,  and  tgg 
''  sheik." 

*'  WiTit  i  view  to  illustrate  the  description 
we  have  given  of  this  practice^  cind  its  commod 
effects^  we  have  subjoined  a  few  examples  out 
of  the  very  great  number  which  have  occurred 
in  Jamaica ;  not  that  they  were  peculiar  to  that 
island  only^  fbr  we  believ6  similar  examples 
n:^y  be  found  in  other  West  India  colonies^ 
Pere  Ldbat,  in  his  history  of  MttrtinicO^  ha^ 
mentioned  some  which  are  very  remarkable  (i)i 

''  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  a  prac- 
tice alleged  to  be  so  frequent  in  Jamaica 
should  not  have  received  an  earlier  check 
ftom  the  legislature.  The  truth  is>  that  the 
skill  of  some  Negroes,  in  the  art  of  poisonings 
has  been  noticed  ever  since  the  colonists  be* 
came  much  acquainted  with  them.  Sloane  and 
Barham>  who  practised  physick  in  Jamaica 
in  the  last  century,  have  mentioned  particular 
instances  of  it.  The  secret  and  insidious  manner 
in  which  this  crime  is  generally  perpetrated^ 
makes  the  legal  proof  of  it  extremely  difficult. 
Suspicions  therefore  have  been  frequent,  but 
detections  rare :  these  murderers  have  sometimes 
been  brought  to  justice^  but  it  is  the  reason* 

(h)  Passed  17(50. 

(i)  Tonwil  p.  «9,  447,  499,  506. 
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able  to  believe  that  a  far  greater  number  have  CHAP. 
escaped  with  impunity.  In  regard  to  the  other  \^y^ 
and  more  common  tricks  o£*Obij  such  as  hang-* 
ingup  feathers,  bottles;'iegg^8hells,  &c.  Ac.  in 
order  to  intimidate  Negroes  of  a  thievish  dispo^* 
sition  from  plundering  huts,  bog-sties,  or  pro* 
i^ision  grounds,  these  were  laughed  at  by  the 
White  inhabitants  as  harmless  stratagems,  con-» 
trived  by  the  more  sagacious,  for  deterring  the 
more  simple  and  superstitious  Blacks,  and  s^^r-*^ 
Ting  for  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  scare-* 
crows  |which  are  in  general  used  among  our 
English  farmers  and  gardeners.  But  in  the 
year  1760,  when  a  very  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Koromantyn  or  Gold  Coast  Ne- 
groes broke  out  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  and 
spread  through  almost  every  other  district  of 
the  island,  an  old  Koromantyn  Negro,  the 
chief  instigator  and  oracle  of  the  insurgents  in 
that  parish,  who  had  administered  the  Fetish 
or  solemn  oath  to  the  conspirators,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  a  magical  preparation  which 
was  to  render  them  invulnerable,  was  fortunate- 
ly apprehended,  convicted,  and  hung  up  with 
all  his  feathers  and  trumperies  about  him  ;  and 
his  execution  struck  the  insurgents  with  a 
general  panick,  from  which  they  never  after- 
wards recovered.  The  examinations  which 
were  taken  at  that  period,  first  opened  the  ej  es 
of  the  publick  to  the  very  dangerous  tendency 
Vol.  II,  I  of 
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«oo«:  pf  the  Obeah  praptice^^  and  gave  birth  to  the 
^^y%/  law  which  was  then  enacted  for  their  suppres- 
sion and  punishment.  But  neither  the  terror  of 
thi3  law^  the  strict  4pvestigation  which  has 
ever  since  been  made  after  the  professors  of 
Obi,  nor  the  many  e^iiamples  of  those  who  from 
time  to  time  have  been  hanged  or  transported^ 
have  hitherto  produced  the  desired  effct.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  either  this  sect,  like 
others  in  the  world,  has  flourished  under  per- 
secution; or  that  fresh  supplies  are  annually 
introduced  from  the  African  seminaries. 


Tlie  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  in  tJi^ 
pi^eceding  account. 

OBEAH  PRACTICE. 

*'  We  have  the  following  narratives  from  a^ 
planter  in  Jamaica^  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest 
veracity^  who  is  now  in  London,  and  ready  to 
attest  the  truth  of  them. 

'*  Upon  returning  to  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1775,  he  found  that  a  great  many  of  his  Ne- 
groes had  died  during  his  absence ;  and  that  of 
such  as  remained  alive,  at  least  one-half  were 
debilitated^  bloated^  and  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition.  The  mortality  continued  after  his^ 
arrival,  and  two  or  three  were  frequently  bu- 
ried in  one  day;  others  were  taken  ill,   and 
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began  to  decline  under  the  same  symptoms,  chap. 
Every  means  were  tried  by  medicines^  and  the  s^vv 
most  careful  nursing,  to  *  preserve  the  lives  of 
tiie  feeblest ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours^ 
this  depopulation  went  on  for  above  a  twelve^ 
month  longer^  with  more  or  less  intermission^ 
ind  without  his  being- able  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause^  though  the  Obedh  practice  was  strongly 
suspected^  as  well  by  himself>  as  by  the  doctor 
and  other  white  persons  upon  the  plantation^ 
as  it  was  known  to  have  been  very  common 
ia  that  part  of  the  island^  and  particularly 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  Papaw  or  Popo 
country.  Still  he  was  unable  to  verify  his  sus^ 
picions^  because  the  patients  constantly  denied 
their  having  any  thing  to  do  with  persons  of 
that  order,  or  any  knowledge  of  them.  At 
lei^th  a  Negress,  who  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  came  one  day  and  informed  him,  that 
feeling  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  live  much 
longer,  shethoughtherself  bound  in  duty,  be* 
fore  9ke  died,  to  impart  a  very  great  secret, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  true  cause  of  her 
disorder,  in  hopes  that  the  disclosure  might 
prove  the  means  of  stopping  that  mischief 
which  had  already  swept  away  such  a  nuniber 
of  her  fellow-sTaves*  She  proceeded  to  say^ 
thathtf  step-motber  (a  woman  of  the  Popp 
country,  above  ei^^y  years  old,  but  still  feilo 
ud  active)  had  put  Obi  upon  her,  as  she  had 
1 3  also 
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BOOK    also  done  upon  those  who  had  lately  died  ; 
v^v^'  and  that  th^  old  woman  liad  practised  Obi  for 
as  many  yeai^s  past  as  she  could  remember. 

"  The  other  Negroes  of  the  plantation  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  impeachment,  than  they 
ran  in  a  body  to  their  master^  and  confirmed 
the  truth  of  it,  adding,  that  she  had  carried  on 
this  business  ever  since  her  arrival  from  Africa, 
and  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Upon  this  he  repaired  directly,  with  six  White 
servants,  to  the  old  women's  house,  and  for- 
cing the  door  open,  observed  the  whole  inside 
of  the  roof  (which  was  of  thatch)  and  every 
crevice  of  the  walls  stuck  with  the  implements 
of  her  trade,  consisting  of  rags,  feathers^ 
bones  of  cats,  and  a  thousand  other  articles. 
Examining  further,  a  large  earthen  pot  or  jar, 
close  covered^  was  found  concealed  under  her 
bed. — It  contained  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
round  balls  of  earth  or  clay  of  various  di- 
mensions, large  and  small,  whitened  on  the 
outside,  and  variously  compounded,  some  with 
hair  and  rags,  or  feathers  of  all  sorts,  and 
strongly  bound  with  twine ;  others  blended 
with  the  upper  section  of  the  skulls  of  cats,  or 
stuck  round  with  cats'  teeth  and  claws,  or  with 
human  or  dogs*  teeth,  and  some  glass  beads  of 
different  colours;  there  were  also  a  great  many 
egg-shells  filled  with  a  viscous  or  gummy  sub- 
stance, the  qualities  of  which  he  neglected  to  exa- 
mine ; 
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mine;  and  many  little  bags  stuffed  with  a  variety  ^  «^^' 
of  articles^  the  particulars  of  which  cannot  at  \^v^/ 
this  distance  of  time  be  recollected.  The  hoiuse 
was  instantly  pulled  down^  and  with  the  whole 
of  its  contents  committed  to  the  flames^  amidst 
the  general  acclamations  of  all  his  other  Negroes. 
In  r^ard  to  the  old  woman^  he  declined  bring- 
ing her  to  trial  under  the  law  of  the  Island^, 
which  would  have  punished  her  with  death ; 
but,  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  delivered 
her  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who 
Cas  she  was  thought  capable  of  doing  some 
trifling  kind  of  worl^)  were  very  glad  to  accept 
and  carry  her  with  them  to  Cuba.  From  the 
moment  of  her  departure,  his  Negroes  seem- 
ed all  to  be  animated  with  new  spirits,  and 
the  malady  spread  no  farther  among  them.- 
The  total  of  his  losses  in  the  course  of  about 
fifteen  years  preceding  the  discovery,  and  im*- 
putable  solely  to  the  Obeah  practice,  he  esti-^ 
mates  at  least,  at  one  hundred  Negroes." 


OBEAH  TRIALS. 

^'  Having  received  some  further  information 
upon  this  subject  from  another  Jamaica  gentle- 
man, who  sat  upon  two  trials,  we  beg  leave  to 
deUver  the  same  in  bis  own  words,  as  a  supple- 
ment 
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BOOK    ment  to  what  wc  have  ahready  had  the  honour 
IV.  ^     ^     .    .  '^ 

of  submitting. 

'^  In  the  year  1760^  the  influence  ofthe  pro- 
fessors of  the  Obeah  art  was  such^  as  to  induce 
a  great  many  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  Jamaica 
to  engage  in  the  rebellion  which  happened  in 
that  year^  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  law  which 
was  then  made  against  the  practice  of  Obi. 

''  Assurance  was  given  to  these  deluded 
people^  that  they  were  to  become  invulnerable ; 
and  in  order  to  render  them  so^  the  Obeah-men 
fbrnished  them  with  a  powder^  with  which 
<hey  were  to  rub  themselves. 

*'  In  the  first  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
nine  of  them  were  killed^  and  many  prisoners 
taken ;  amongst  the  latter  was  one  very  intel- 
ligent fellow^  who  offered  to  disclose  many 
important  matters^  on  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  spared ;  which  was  promised.  He 
then  related  the  active  part  which  the  Negroes, 
known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Obeah-men, 
had  taken  in  propagating  the  insurrection ; 
one  of  whom  was  thereupon  apprehended^  tried 
(for  rebellious  conspiracy)^  convicted^  and 
sentenced  to  death* 

*^  N.  B.  This  was  the  Koromantyn  Obeah- 
man  alluded  to  in  our  first  paper. 

^'  At  the  place  of  execution^  he  bid  defiance 
to  the  executioner^  ^llin^  bim^  that ''  It  was 

not 
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not  in  the  power  of  the  White  people  to  kill  chap. 
him/'  AndtheNegroes(8pectators)  weregreatly 
perplexed  when  they  saw  him  expire.  Upon 
other  Oheak^men,  who  were  apprehended  at 
that  time,  Tarious  experiments  were  made  with 
electrical  machines  and  magic  lanterns^  hut 
with  very  little  effect,  except  on  one,  who, 
after  receiving  some  very  severe  shocks,  ac- 
knowledged that  ^^  his  master^s  Obi  exceeded 
his  own,'* 

^'  The  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  tliis 
account,  remembers  having  sat  twice  on  trials 
of  Obeah-men,  who  were  both  convicted  of 
selling  their  Obeah  preparations,  whidh'  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  parties  to  whom 
tbey  had  been  administered ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  lenity  of  their  judges  prevailed  so 
far,  that  they  were  only  punished  with  transpor- 
tation. To  prove  the  fact,  two  witnesses  were 
deemed  necessary,  with  corroborating  circum- 
stances." 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Means  of  obtaining  Slaves  in  Africa, — Obser- 
vations thereon. — Olfjections  to  a  direct  and 
immediate  abolition  of  the  trade  by  tbe  BriCish 
Nation  only, — The  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  measure,  both  in  Africa  and  the  West 
IndieSy  considered, — Disproportion  of  sexes 
in  the  number  of  Slaves  annually  exported 
from  Africa, — Causes  thereof, — Mode,  of 
transporting  Negroes  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
regulations  recently  established  by  act  of  par- 
liament.— Effect  of  those  regulations. 

BOOK  It  hath  heen  observed  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  no  certain  and  precise  account  is  easily  to 
be  obtained  of  the  means  by  which  the  market 
for  slaves  is  annually  kept  up  and  supported  in 
Africa.  *  The  several  instances  that  are  given 
of  slavery  arising  from  captivity  in  war^  de- 
linquency, and  debt,  seem  inadequate  to  so 
regular  and  abundant  a  supply.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  casual  contributions  of  this 
kind,  can  possibly  furnish  an  annual  export 
of  74,000  (^a^.  Having  an  opportunity,  a  few 
years   ago,    of  consulting  a  very   intelligent 

(a)  Besides  which  great  numbers  Vre  supplied  from  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  rivers  uf  Senegal  and  Gambia,  for 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  states  of  Barbary.  Cara- 
vans also  travel  irom  thence  across  the  continent  to  Upper 
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person  on  tbis  point,  who  had  visited  many  chap. 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  appeared  to  be  a  man  n,^v^/ 
of  veracity  and  candour,  I  received  from  him, 
in  writing,  an  answer,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sent to  my  readers  verbatim  ;  and  subjoin  such 
further  information  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect.  The  answer  which  I  received,  was 
given  in  the  words  following  : — ''  In  all  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  same 
inland,  the  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of 
absolute  and  unlimited  slavery  ;  their  children 
are  born  to  no  other  inheritance,  and  arc  liable 
to  be  sold  by  their  owners  as  they  think  proper. 
Most  parts  of  the  coast  difR^r  in  their  govern- 
ments ;  some  are  absolute  monarchies,  while 
others  draw  near  to  an  aristocracy.  In  both, 
the  authority  of  the  chief  or  chiefs  is  unlimited, 
extending  to  life,  and  it  is  exercised  as  ofteu 
as  criminal  cases  require,  unless  death  is  com- 
muted  into  slavery  ;  in  which  case  the  oflcndcr 
is  sold,  and  if  the  shipping  will  not  buy  the 
criminal,  he  is  immediately  put  to  death.  Fa- 
thers of  free  condition  have  power  to  sell  their 

Eg)-ptwith  considerable  supplie.^  of  Negroes,  some  of  which 
are  sent  afterwards  to  Con':ti!niinople.  A  very  curious  and 
interestiDg  account  of  this  traiHck  is  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Lords  of  tlie  Privy  CounciL  Great  numbers  of  hlavcs 
are  Hkewise  sent  from  Mozambique,  and  ihe  ports  on  the 
eastern  coast,  to  Persia,  Goa,  and  otiicr  parts  of  the  Ljbt 
Indies.  Hence  it  has  been  calculated  thai  Africa  is  drained 
aimually  of  not  less  tlian  1  JO^OOO  oi  its  natives. 
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BOOK  children^  but  this  power  is  but  very  seldom  en- 
forced. I  never  knew  an  instance  of  it  but 
once>  and  then  the  father  was  so  execrated  bj 
his  neighbours^  for  the  act  of  selling  a  son  and 
daughter^  that  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  a 
state  of  despondency  and  died.  The  family 
was  of  some  distinction,  and  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter were  bought  by  a  friendly  captain^  who  I 
know  afiterwards  gave  freedom  to  one  of  them, 
and  I  believe  he  gave  it  to  both.  I  never  knew 
another  instance  of  this  kind^  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  one  slave  in  a  thousand  procured  in 
this  way.  Neither  do  I  imagine  that  there  are 
many  procured  by  wars  or  intestine  broils.  Tlje 
truth  is,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  born  slaves 
to  great  men,  reared  as  such,  held  as  property, 
and  as  property  sold.  There  are  indeed  many 
circumstances  by  which  a  free  man  may  be- 
come a  slave  :  such  as  being  in  debt,  and  not 
able  to  pay;  and  in  some  of  such  cases,  if  the 
debt  be  large,  not  only  the  debtor,  but  his  fa- 
mily likewise,  become  tho  slaves  of  his  credi- 
tors, and  may  be  sold.  Adultery  is  conunonly 
punished  in  the  same  manner ;  both  the  offend- 
ing parties  being  sold,  and  the  purchase-money 
paid  to  the  injured  husband.  Obi,  or  pretend- 
ed witchcraft  ( in  which  all  the  Negroes  firmly 
believe,  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  with 
the  crime  of  poisoning)  is  another,  and  a  very 
common  offence,  for  which  slavery  is  adjudged 
7  the 
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(he  lawful  punishment ;  and  it  extends  to  all  chap. 
the  family  of  the  offender.  There  are  various 
other  crimes  which  subject  the  offender  and  his 
children  to  be  sold ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable^ that  if  there  were  no  buyers,  the  poor 
wretches  would  be  murdered  without  mercy/' 
Such  is  the  account  which  I  received,  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  several  of  the  witnessea  that 
were  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  by  others  that  appeared  befora 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  contradicted 
in  some  material  circumstances  by  other  gen- 
tlemen, whose  examinations  were  taken  at  thff 
same  time.  Mr.  Penny  asserts,  that  although 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wind- 
ward Coast  are  slaves  to  the  other  fourth,  yet 
that  these  local  and  domesdck  slaves  are  never 
iold  Unless  for  crimes.  He  isof  opinion  that 
in  no  country,  either  in  the  maritime  districts 
or  in  the  interior  paiis  of  Africa,  are  slaves 
bred  for  sale,  but  that  most  of  those  which  are 
disposed  of  to  Europeans  are  sold  in  conse- 
quence of  delinquency,  or  captivity  in  wan 
The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  account,  is  given 
of  the  Fantyn  nation  by  Mr.  Norris ;  who  ob- 
serves, that  ^'  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
community  are  persons  born  slaves,  but  that 
these  have  peculiar  privileges,  and  enjo}'  many 
advantages,  which  tlie  slaves  of  thcncighbour-' 
ing  counkies  do  not,  and  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
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IV. 


BOOK  caprice  of  their  masters."  His  opinion  is,  that 
the  number  of  slaves  furnished  in  the  Fantyn 
country  (about  2,000  annually)  is  made  up  by 
delinquency  and  debt  (bj. 

Under  such  contradictory  information,  it 
occurred  to  me,  during  my  residence  in  Ja- 
maica, to  examine  many  of  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. » I  mean  Negroes  newly  arrived  from 
Africa;  for  from  those  who  have  resided  any 
length  of  time  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  even  to  enquiries  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  such  answers  as  carry  with  them  con- 
viction of  their  truth.  It  is  seldom,  for  in- 
stance, that  any  Guiney  Negro  will  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  his 
native  country.  Observing  the  respect  and 
pre-eminence  allowed  to  wealth  and  conse- 
quence among  the  Whites,  and  the  privileges 
which  attach  to  freedom  in  the  West  Indies, 
among  those'  of  his  own  colour  who  are  born  or 
rendered  free,  he  is  tempted,  whether  justly  or 
not,  to  assert  his  claim  to  some  degree  of  con- 

Cb)  Several  other  witnesses  speak  of  tlie  privileges  which 
attach  to  domestick  slaves  in  Africa,  but  it  is  observable  that 
many  of  tliese  admit,  and  not  one  I  believe  denies,  that  the 
African  master  has  the  power  of  putting  such  slaves  to  death, 
with  impunity,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  5  and  it  will  pre- 
sently be  shewn  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Negroes 
tliemselves,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  master  cannot 
sell  them  at  pleasure. 
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sideratioQ  from  his  past^  if  not  from  his  pre-   chap: 
sent  condition  ;  and  it  is  a  natural  and  excu-   v^y^/ 
sable  propensity.  Conceiving  therefore  that  the 
truth  might  be  best  obtained  from  Negroes  re- 
crently  imported,  I  enquired  of  many  young 
people^  from  different  parts  of  Africa,  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  their  captivity  and 
sale;    and  haying  reduced  their  information 
to  writing,  I  interrogated  many  of  them  again 
on  the  same  subject,  after  an  interval  of  several 
months.     If  the  same  account   precisely  was 
giTcn  by  the  same  people  a  second  time,  I 
commonly  considered  it  as  grounded  in  truth. 
On  other  occasions,  I  have  examined  brothers 
and  sisters  apart.     If  their  information  agreed 
in  minute  particulars,  I  could  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  them  of  falsehood.     Of  five-and- 
twenty  young  persons  of  both  sexes  whom  I    . 
thus  inteiTOgated,  fifteen  frankly  declared  that 
they  were  born  to  slavery,  and  were  either  sold 
to  pay  the  debts,  or  bartered  away  to  supply 
the  wants  of  their  owners.     Five  were  secretly 
kidnapped  in  the  interior  country,  and  sold  ta 
Black  merchants,  who  conveyed  them  from  an 
immense  distance  to  the  sea-coast,  and  sold 
them  to  the  ship-masters  that  brought  them  to 
Jamaica.     The  other  five  appeared  to  have 
fallen  victims  in  some  of  those  petty  wars  which 
it  is  probable  rapacity  and  revenge  reciprocally 
instigate  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
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BOOK    Africa  fc^-    On  such  occasions^  the  young  and 
the  able  are  carried  into  captivity  by  the  vic- 

CcJ  Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  few  of  thes_e  examinations,  as  they  were  taken 
down  at  the^time,  and  without  any  view  to  publication. 

Jdam  (a  Congo)  a  boy  as  I  guess  about  fourteen,  his 
country  name  Sarri,  came  from  a  vast  distance  inland,  was 
waylaid  and  stole,  in  the  path  about  three  miles  from  his 
own  village,  by  one  of  his  countrjTnen.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  man  hid  him  all  the  day  in  the  woods,  and 
marched  him  in  the  night  He  was  conducted  in  this  man-* 
ner  for  a  month,  and  then  sold  to  another  Black  man  for  a 
gun,  some  powder  and  shot,  and  a  quantity  of  salt.  He 
was  sold  a  second  time  for  a  keg  of  brandy.  His  last-men- 
tioned purchaser  bought  several  other  boys  in  the  sam^ 
manner,  and  when  he  had  collected  twenty,  sent  them  down 
to  the  sea -coast,  where  they  were  sold  to  a  captain  of  a 
•hip.  He  relates  further,  that  his  father,  Scindia  Quante, 
was  a  chief  or  captain  under  the  king,  and  a  great  warrior, 
and  had  taken  many  people,  whom  he  sold  as  slaves. 

Quaw  and  Quamlna  (brothers)  from  the  Gold  Coast,  one 
of  them,  as  I  guess,  about  twenty  years  old,  the  other 
eighteen^  were  bom  slaves  to  a  man  named  Banafou,  who 
had  a  great  many  other  slaves,  and  sold  these  two  to  the 
captain  that  brought  them  to  Jamaica.  On  being  asked  for 
what  cause  their  master  sold  tliem,  tliey  supposed  the  ques- 
tion implied  a  charge  against  them  of  misconduct,  and  one 
of  them  replied  with  great  quickness,  tliat  they  were  not 
the  only  slaves  that  were  sold  in  Guiney  without  having 
been  guilty  of  any  crime:  tlieir  master,,  they  said,  owed 
money,  and  sold  them  to  pay  his  debts. 

Afiha,  a  Gold  Coast  girl,  aged  about  fifteen,  was  a  slavey 
to  a  man  named  Quamina  Yati.  Her  master  sold  her  and 
two  others  to  some  captain,  for  a  quantity  of  linen  and  other 
goods. 

Yanwusa,  a  Oiamba  youth,  about  sixteen,  was  a  slave  to 

a  persoa 
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tors^  and  the  aged  and  mfirm  commenty  murder-   chap 


ed  on  the  spot.  By  these  means^  and  the  commu- 
tation of  death  into  slavery  for  crimes  real  and 
pretended^  are  the  nations  of  Europe  supplied ; 
and  it  cannot  surely  be  a  question^  amongst  a 
humane  and  enlightened  people^  concerning 

a  person  named  Sauhadou  :  who  sold  him^  together  with  a 
€ow^  for  a  gun^  a  quantity  of  other  goods>  and  some  brandy. 

OUver,  from  Assianiee — ^his  country  name  Sang — a  young 
man,  as  I  gues8>  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  His  father  was  a  free  man^  a  carpenter — ^lived  in  a 
Tillage  far  from  the  sea.  The  village  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Fantees^  who  came  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  the 
hoases^  and  killed  most  of  the  inhabitants  with  guns  and 
cudasses — ^partieularly  the  old.  The  young  people  they  took 
prisoners,  and  afterwards  sold  him  and  two  otiiers,  for  a 
piece  of  gold  called  ska,  to  a  Black  merchant,  who  carried 
them  to  the  Fantee  countrjt — He  was  afterwards  sold  or 
transferred  over  to  six  different  Black  purchasers ;  the  last  of 
whom  carried  him  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  sold  him  on 
board  a  ship. — ^Was  much  frightened  at  the  sight  of  White 
xnen,  and  thought  he  was  to  be  eaten. 

£r^^  relates  that  she  was  born  in  the  Ebo  country,  about 
one  day's  journey  from  the  sea-coast,  where  her  grandmother 
lived,  to  whom  she  was  sent  on  a  visit  by  her  father.  While 
there,  the  village  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Negroes  (sht 
knows  not  of  what  country)  on  whose  approach  she  and  all 
the  women  were  sent  into  the  woods,  where  a  party  of  the 
tnemy  found  them,  and  carried  away  all  such  as  were  abl^ 
to  travel.  The  old,  and  those  who  were  averse  to  remove, 
were  put  to  death ;  her  grandmother  among  the  rest.  The 
third  day  she  was  sold  to  the  White  psople.  She  has  noiany 
marks  about  the  chest,  which  she  appeals  to  as  a  proof  of 
free  birth,  and  asserts  that  her  father  had  a  plantation  o( 
^,  jamsA  and  tobacco^  and  possessed  many  slavey. 
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BOOK  the  injustice  of  a  traffick  thus  supported.  To 
x^py^  attempt  its  defence  in  all  cases,  were  to  offer  an 
insult  to  tlie  common  s^nse  of  mankind,  and 
an  outrage  on  the  best  feelings  of ,  our  nature. 
Yet  a  good  mind  may  honestly  derive  some 
degree  of  consolation,  in  considering  that  all 
such  of  the  wretched  victims  as  were  slaves  in 
Africa,  are,  by  being  sold  to  the  Whites,  re- 
moved to  a  situation  infinitely  more  desirable, 
even  in  its  worst  state,  than  that  of  the  best  and 
most  favoured  slaves  in  their  native  country. 
It  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  that  the  condition 
of  those  poor  people,  under  their  own  govern- 
ments, is  the  most  deplorable  that  we  can  con- 
ceive a  human  creature  to  be  subject  to.  Tliey 
have  no  security  for  pg^peity,  nor  protection 
for  their  persons  ;  they  exist  at  the  will  and 
caprice  of  a  master,  who  is  not  amenable  to 
any  law  for  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  and  who 
may  slaughter  them  at  his  pleasure.  He  has 
in  truth  but  very  little  interest  in  their  preserva- 
tion, having  no  means  of  employing  them  in  pro- 
fitable labour,  and  when  provisions  are  scarce, 
he  has  even  a  strong  inducement  to  destroy 
them. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  slave  trade  arises 
from  the  great  encouragement  which,  I  fear,  it 
unavoidably  holds  fbrth  to  acts  of  violence,  op- 
pression, and  fraud,  among  the  natives  toward* 
each  other.     Without  doubt,  this  is  the  strong 
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part  of  the  petitioners'  casie)  and  I  admit  it  to  chap. 
be  90,  with  that  frankness  which  I  trust  no 
honest  West  Indian  will  condemn.  At  the 
same  time  it  deserves  very  serious  consideration, 
whether  a  direct  and  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  trade  by  the  British  nation  only  (the 
other  nations  of  Europe  continuing  to  pur- 
chase as  usual)  would  afford  a  remedy  to  those 
miseries,  the  existence  of  which  every  enlight- 
ened mind  cannot  but  admits  and  every  good 
mind  must  deplore ;  or  rather,  whether  a  par* 
tial  and  sudden  abolition  (so  inveterate  is  the 
evil)  would  not  aggravate  them  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must  have 
in  view  not  only  the  circumstances  attending 
the  Slave  Trade  on  the  Coast,  but  also  the 
situation  of  the  enslaved  Negroes  already  in 
the  Sugar  Colonies.  On  the  first  head,  it  is  to 
be  enquired  whether,  supposing  Great  Britain 
should  abandon  her  share  in  this  commerce,  a 
less  number  of  slaves  would  in  consequence 
thereof  be  brought  down  for  sale  in  Africa  ? 
Admiral  Edwards,  who  served  on  the  station, 
and  was  on  shore  seven  months  at  a  time,  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that,  so  long  as  other  na- 
tions continue  to  purchase,  the  number  would 
not  be  diminished  in  the  least  f^i;  ;  and  a  little 

(^  See  his  evidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
ftivy  Council  1789, 
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Booit    reflection  may  perhaps  convince  us  that  hu 
•u^y^  opinion  is  founded  in  reason^  and  the  nature  of 
the  case.     Among  the  commercial  nations  of 
Europe^  it  is  true  that^  in  most  cases  of  pur- 
chase and  barter^  the  demand  and  the  supply 
grow  up  together^  and  continue  to  regulate  and 
support  each  other :  but  these  are  the  arrange- 
ments of  well-informed  and  civilized  men.     In 
Africa,  it  is  apprehended  the  slave  merchants 
possess  no  ideas  of  this  kind^  neither  does  the 
nature  of  their  traflSck  allow  of  such  regula* 
tions«     When  two  African  states  are  at  war 
with  each  other,  the  aim  of  each  undoubtedly 
is  to  destroy  as  niany  enemies^  or  seize  on  as 
great  a  number  of  captives,  as  possible.     Of 
these  last  unfortunate  victims,  all  such  as  are 
able  to  travel,  are  commonly  sent  down  to  the 
coast  for  sale :  the  rest  are  massacred  on  the 
spot,  and  the  same  fate  attends  those  unhappy 
wretches  who,  being  sent  down,  are  found  un- 
saleable.    The  prices  indeed  on  the  coast  have 
been  known  to  vary  as  the  market  is  more  or 
less  plentifiilly  supplied ;  but,  so  long  as  ships 
from  Europe  create  a  market,  whether  the 
prices  be  high  or  low,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  wars  will  be  as  frequent  as  ever,  and  that 
the  same  acts  of  oppression,  violence,  and  fraud, 
which  are  said  to  be  committed  by  princes  on 
their  subjects,    and    by  individuals  on  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for 
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tale,  will  exist,  as  usual,  without  regii'dtion  or   chap. 
Restraint. 

Behold  then  an  excess  of  38,000  of  thesd 
miserable  people  (the  present  annual  export  in 
British  shipping)  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 
it  is  surelj  more  than  probable  that  one  or  the 
other  of  these  consequences  will  follow :  Either 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  other  maritime 
tiations  of  Europe,  by  seizing  on  what  we  sur- 
render, will  encrease  their  trade  in  proportion  to 
the  encreased  supply  fej,  or,  having  the  choice 
and  refusal  of  38,000  more  than  they  have  at 
present,  will  become  more  difficult  to  please  ; 
confining  their  purchases  to  such  only  as  are 
tailed  prime  slaves*  Thus  the  old,  and  the 
very  young,  the  sickly  and  the  feeble,  will  be 
icornfully  rejected ;  and  perhaps  twenty  poor 
wretches  be  considered  as  unsaleable  then,  and 
sacrificed  accordingly,  to  one  that  is  so  con-* 
sidered  and  sacrificed  how. 

That  the  latter  supposition  is  not  a  mere 
speculative  contingency,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  many  respectable  witnesses,  whose  examina- 
tions were  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  privy 

(e)  Admiral  Edwards  being  asked.  Whether,  if  Great 
Britain  were  to  relinquish  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  number 
•old  to  £uropeans  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  diminish- 
«d?  replied.  Most  certainly  it  would  not  be  diminished. 
"Hie  French  and  Dutch  would  immediately  get  possession  of 
this  trade. 

K  2  council : 
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BOOK  council  r-^Being  asked  concerning  the  disposal 
of  such  slaves  as  are  rejected  by  the  European 
traders^  either  because  their  cai^oes  are  akeady 
assorted^  or  because  the  miserable  victims  are 
considered  as  too  old  or  too  feeble  for  labour^  it 
was  given  in  evidence^  as  a  fact  too  notwious  to 
be  controverted^  that  they  arc  very  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  put  to  death.  The  slave  mer- 
chant, not  having  themeans  of  maintaining  hia 
captives  for  any  length  of  time,  makes  no 
scruple  to  avow  that  it  is  his  intention  to  de« 
stroy  them,  provided  they  are  not  sold  by  a 
certain  day ;  and  the  work  of  death,  on  such 
occasions,  is  sometimes  performed  in  sight  of 
our  shipping.  Shocking  as  this  account  may 
seem,  it  is  verified  by  undisputed  testimony ; 
and  to  suppose  that  a  discontinuance  of  the 
trade  by  one  nation  only  will  put  an  end  to  this 
enormity,  is  to  suppose  that  the  African  slave- 
holder will  become  more  merciful  as  his  slaves 
are  rendered  of  less  value ;  a  conclusion  which 
I  am  afraid  experience  will  not  warrant  (fj. 

(f)  Mr.  Newton  (an  evidence  in  support  of  the  applica« 
tion  to  parliament  for  an  abolition  of  the  trade)  admits  that 
some  of  the  slaves,  that  have  been  rejected  by  the  Europeans, 
have  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  paddles  of  the  boat 
that  brought  them,  and  thrown  overboard..  On  the  Gold 
Coast,  Mr.  Miles  supposed  they  are  mostly  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sacrificed  at  the  burial  of  great  men.  One 
instance  of  this  came  witliin  his  own  knowledge. — Mn 
Weuves  knew  an  instance  of  a  woman  being  destroyed,  who 
%  was 
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The  effect  M^hich  a  partial  abolition  would  chaf 
probably  have  in  our  sugar  islands  is  now  to  be  v-^^>r^ 
considered ;  and  bere  it  must^  in  tb^  first  place^ 
be  observed^  that  it  seems  not  to  be  known,  or 
is  not  adverted  to^  in  England^,  that  the  sugar 
estates  are  not  only  very  much  understocked  in 
general^  but  that  there  is  scarce  one  of  them, 
for  reasons  that  will  presently  be  seen^  that  pos- 
sesses a  suflScient  number  of  Negro  women  in 
proportion  to  the  men.  Of  course  there  being 
fewer  pairs,  there  are  fewer  children  born.  Thus 
situated^  there  must  necessarily  happen  a  de^ 
crease  on  the  whole  number  of  the  slaves,  even 
under  the  mildest  treatment,  and  enjoying  the 
greatest  plenty  of  wholesome  provisions.— Se- 
condly^ it  must  be  remembered^  that  most  of  the 
lugar  estates,  having  been  settled  on  credit,  are 

was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  could  not  be  sold.  In  order  to 
lave  her  life,  he  offered  to  give  an  anker  of  brandy  for  her  j 
bat  her  head  was  cutoff  before  his  messenger  arrived.  Other 
instances,  similar  to  this,  are  related  by  Mr.  Mathews  and 
Mr.  Gandy.  Sir  George  Young  saved  the  life  of  a  beautiful 
boy,  about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  child  being 
too  young  to  be  an  object  of  trade,  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  river  by  the  person  that  had  him  to  sell,  but  Sir 
George,  to  save  his  life,  offered  a  quarter  cask  of  Madeira 
wine  for  him,  which  was  acceptcd*-he  brought  him  to 
England,  anil  made  a  present  of  him  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown. — Admiral  £dwards,  Mr.  Penny,  •  Mr.^Dalzel, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  others,  concur  in  the  same  account  of 
the  disposal  of  such  as  are  rgected  by  the  Europeans. 

Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Coupcil,  1799,  Part  Ut   * 
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BOOK  burthencd  with  heavy  incumbrances  to  person* 
in  Great  Britain.  Many  planters  are  under 
covenants  to  consig:n  thither  annually,  certain 
sppcifick  quantities  of  sugar  and  rum.  The 
effect  therefore  of  a  direct  and  unqualified  abo- 
lition would  be  this :  that  while  the  few  persons 
who  have  mon(-y  at  command,  would  be  wait- 
ing, and  perhaps  contriving,  opportunities  to 
-stock  their  plantations  with  the  slaves  of  their 
distressed  and  harassed  neighbours,  the  great 
majority  of  planteis  would  find  themselves  in  a 
most  cruel  and  uncomfortable  situation  ;  their 
estates  already  weak-handed,  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  selling  their  lands,  and  no  means 
in  their  power  of  augmenting  their  stock  of  lar 
bourers  by  purchase;  their  creditors,  at  the 
same  time,  clamorous  and  importunate  for  proi- 
duce,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  great  ex- 
ertions of  labour:  in  such  circumstances  what 
are  they  to  do  ?  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this 
part  of  my  subject,  than  by  the  case  of  the 
Dutch  planters  of  Essequebo  and  Demcrary : 
by  an  inipolitick  interdiction  of  foreign  slave- 
ships  into  those  provinces,  they  have,  fpr  some 
time  past,  felt  all  the  effects  of  a  virtual  aboli- 
tion ;  and  here  follows  the  account  which  they 
give  of  their  situation,  transcribed  from  a  late 
memorial  to  the  States  General : — '^  It  is  in^- 
po:)aihIe  ( say  the  petitioners)  to  inform  your 
High  Mightinesses  of  the  real  annual  diminu- 
tion of  our  slaves,  but  it  is  generally  calculated 
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at  five  in  the  hundred,  or  a  twentieth  part.  This  chap. 
is  little  felt  the  first  year :  nineteen  remaining 
Negroes  hardly  perceive  that  they  do  the  work 
which  the  preceding  year  employed  twenty. 
But  the  second  year  the  same  work  falls  to  the 
share  of  eighteen,  and,  if  another  year  passes 
without  an  aughientation  by  purchase,  seventeen 
must  do  the  work  first  allotted  to  twenty.  This 
must  give  rise  to  discontent,  desertion,  and  re- 
volt ;  or,  if  the  Negroes  put  up  patiently  with 
this  surcharge  of  labour,  illness  and  an  earlier 
death  must  be  the  consequence.  Or,  lastly,  if 
the  planters  seek  to  avoid  all  these  inconve^ 
niences,  they  must  gradually  contract  the  limits 
of  their  plantations,  and  of  course  diminish 
their  produce." — Thus  immediate  interest  in 
all  cases,  and  urgent  distress  in  many,  are  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  die* 
tates  of  humanity  (g)  ! 
What  I  have  thus  deliberately  written,  is  not, 

(g)  The  present  annual  decrease  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
British  West  Indies  is  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent* 
on  the  whole  number  5  but  if  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
which  they  now  perform,  shall  continue  to  be  exacted  fVora 
tbem  as  their  numbers  diminish,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  loss  will  be  greater  every  year,  and  augment  with  acce- 
lerated rapidity.  The  sugar  estates  will.  Undoubtedly,  suffer 
most,  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  calculate  in  what  time 
they  will  be  entirely  dismantled.  In  Jamaica,  the  numbej 
employed  in  that  line  of  culture  in  17 8g  was  128,728,  all  of 
whom,  without  fresh  supplies  from  Africa,  would  probably 
>e  extinct  in  leis  th^  thirty  years. 
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BOOK  if  I  know  my  ow  n  hearty  the  language  of  sel  fish- 
ness  or  party.  I  confess  that^,  reflecting  on  the 
means  by  which  slaves  are  very  frequently  ob- 
tained in  Africa^  and  the  destruction  that  for- 
merly attended  the  mode  of  transporting  them 
to  the  West  Indies,  I^was  at  one  time  of  opi- 
nion it  became  this  great  and  renowned  nation^ 
instead  of  regulating  her  conduct  by  that  of 
other  states,  to  set  a  laudable  example  to  them, 
by  an  immediate  and  unqualified  suppression 
of  this  reprobated  commerce ;  and  I  should 
still  maintain  and  avow  the  same  sentiments^ 
were  I  not,  on  fuller  enquiry  and  better  infor- 
mation, led  to  suspect  that  the  means  proposed 
are  not  adequate  to  the  aid.  I  fear  that  a  direct 
and  sudden  abolition,  by  one  nation  alone,  will 
vot  serve  the  pui:poscs  of  humanity  in  Africa ; 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  such  a  measure 
will  tend  to  aggravate^  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  miseries  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Negroes 
already  in  the  West  Indies;  whose  decreasing 
population  is  at  present  unavoidable;  and 
who,  therefore,  unless  recruited  by  supplies 
from  Africa,  must  find  their  labours  augment, 
as  their  numbers  diminish, 

A  QUESTION  too  arises  in  this  place,  the  dis-< 
cussion  of  which  might  probably  render  all 
further  debate  on  the  subject  of  abolition  super- 
fluous. It  extends  to  nothing  less  than  the  prao- 
ticability  of  the  measure.  W  hether  it  be  possible 
for  any  nation  in  Europe^  singly  coasidered,  to 
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prevent  its  subjects,  from  procuring  slaves  in  chap. 
Africa^  so  long  as  Africa  shall  contiaue  to  sell^ 
is  a  point  on  which  I  have  manj  doubts ;  but 
none  concerning  the  possibility  of  conveying 
the  slaves  so  purchased  into  every  island  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  spite  of  the  maritime  force  of 
all  Europe.  No  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  uninhabited  coast  in  the  largei'of 
those  islands  ; — the  facility  of  landing  in  every 
part  of  them  ;— the  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
numerous  creeks  and  harbours  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring dominions  of  foreign  powers  (so  con- 
veniently situated  for  contraband  traffick),  can 
hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  would  be  like  that 
of  chaining  the  winds,  or  giving  laws  to  the 
ocean  fhj, 

(h)  It  was  said  (with  what  truth  I  know  not)  that  besides 
confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo,  it  was  meant  to  consider  the 
clandestine  importation  of  slaves  into  our  colonies  as  a  felo- 
nious act,  and  to  punish  it  capitally.  The  Spaniards  treat 
many  species  of  smuggling  in  this  manner,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  the  contraband  traffick  so  prevalent  as  in 
the  Spanish  dominions.  It  is  a  curious  question,  in  what 
manner  a  cai^go  of  slaves,  seized  as  contraband,  would  be 
disposed  of?  To  declare  a  set  of  poor  helpless  savages  /ree, 
and  turn  them  loose  in  a  strange  country,  without  food  or 
clothing,  would  hardly  be  thought  of  ^  and  to  send  them  back 
to  Africa,  besides  the  expencc  and  length  of  the  voyage, 
would  be  to  consign  them  over  to  certain  destruction.  This 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  during 
tl)e  discassioQ  of  the  slave  busipe^s  in  parliament. 
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BOOK  '  The  next  object  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
v-^>rw  direct  our  enquiries,  is  the  mode  of  conveying 
slaves  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  and  their 
mortality  in  the  voyage ;  constituting  the  se-^ 
cond  ground  on  which  most  of  the  petitioners 
to  parliament  for  an  abolition  of  Uie  trade,  have 
rested  their  application.  But  before  I  proceed 
to  consider  this  part  of  my  subject,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  oficr  a  few  observations  con-» 
cerniug  the  great  disproportion  of  sexes  in  the 
purchases  that  arc  made  on  the  coast ;  it  being 
a  well-known  fact,  that  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
slaves  annually  exported  from  Africa,  about 
one-third  only  are  females.  This  circumstance 
has  been  tortured  into  a  charge  of  criminal  ne- 
glect and  improvident  avarice  against  tho 
planters  in  the  \^  est  Indies,  who  are  supposed 
from  thence  to  have  no  wish  of  making  tbeii;' 
slaves  even  as  happy  as  their  situation  will  ad- 
mit, or  of  keeping  up  their  numbers  by  natural 
encrease.  How  far  these  charges  are  founded^ 
let  the  following  testimony  of  a  very  competent 
witness  determine  : — ''  The  disproportion  in 
the  number  of  male  and  female  slaves  exported 
from  Africa  (says  Mr.  Barnes  fi)  )  appears  to 
me  to  be  imputable  to  the  three  following 
causes:  First,  to  the  practice  of  polygamy 
which  prevails  throughout  Africa.     Secondly^ 

(ij  Report  of  the  Conunittce  of  Council  1789. 
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to  some  of  the  very  causes  of  slavery  itself ;    ^^^' 
men  are   more   apt  to  coaimit  civil  offences 
than  women,  and  in  all  such  cases,  where  males 
and  females  are  involved  in  the  same  calamity, 
the  first  cause  still  has  its  operation  :  the  young 
females  are  kept  for  wives,  and  the  males  are 
sold  for  slaves.     Thirdly,  to  the  circumstance 
that  females  become  unfit  for  tlie  slave-market 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  males.     A 
woman,  through  child-bearing,  may  appear  a 
very  exceptionable   slave   at  twenty-two,    or 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  whereas  a  healthy 
well-made  man  will  not  be  objected  to  at  four 
or  five-and-thirty ;  consequently,   if  an  equal 
number  of  males  and  females  of  like  ages  were 
offered  for  sale,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  females  would  be  rejected  on  that  account 
only.    With  regard  to  the  question.  Whether 
the  European  traders  prefer  purchasing  males 
rather  than  females  ?    I  have  to  observe,  that 
though  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  business, 
either  of  a  house  or  of  a  plantation,  without  a 
number  of  females,  yet  as  the  nature  of  the 
slave-service  in  the  West  Indies  (being  chiefly 
field  labour)  requires,  for  the  immediate  inter- 
est of  the  planter,  a  great  number  of  males,  the 
European  trader  would  of  course  wish  to  pur- 
diase  his  assortment  according  to  the  propor- 
tion wanted ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  not  an  option 
ifi  the  case,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned ;  ' 
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SO  that  in  most  parts  of  Africa  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  he  can  get  as  many  saleable  females  as 
will  form  any  tolerable  assortment/'  The  ap- 
plication  of  these  remarks  will  hereafter  be 
8een. — I  now  return  to  the  manner  of  trans- 
porting the  slaves  thus  purchased^  from  Africa 
to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  difficulty  I  thinks  to  assign  any  probable 
reason  or  motive  why  the  treatment  of  th^e 
poor  people  at  sea  should  be  otherwise  than  as 
humane  and  indulgent  as  the  safety  of  the 
crew  will  admit.  Many  shocking  instances 
were  however  adduced^  in  the  evidence  deliver- 
ed to  the  committee  of  privy  council,  of  most 
outrageous  and  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty 
exercised  towards  them  in  different  ships ;  but, 
as  the  witnesses  that  were  brought  forward  to 
establish  those  charges  were  not  the  most  re- 
spectable in  point  of  character,  and  in  some 
cases  were  proved  to  have  suits'  at  law  with  the 
captains  against  whom  they  gave  evidence,  I 
shall  collect  my  account  from  less  disputable 
authority. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  men«» 
slaves  are  secured  in  irons  when  they  first  come 
on  board ;  but  Sir  George  Young,  a  captain  in 
the  ro}al  navy,  who  appears  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  c» 
of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  practised  more  than 
liecessity  requires.     The  mode  is,  by  fastening 
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every  two  men  together,  the  right  ancle  of  one    chap. 
being  locked^,  by  means  of  a  small  iron  fetter, 
to  the  left  of  the  other  ;  and  if  marks  of  a  tur- 
bulent disposition  appear,  an  additional  fetter 
is  put  on  their  wrists.     On  the  passage,  when 
danger  is  no  longer  apprehended,  these  irons 
are  commonly  taken  off ;  and  women  and  young 
people  are  exempt  from  them  from  the  begin- 
ning (k).     They  are  lodged  between  decks,  on 
clean  boards,  the  men  and  women  being  sepa-* 
rated  from  each  other  by  bulk-heads  ;  and  fresh 
air  is  admitted  by  means  of  wind-sails  or  venti- 
lators.    Covering  of  any  kind,  as  well  from 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  as  from  the  constant 
practice  of  going  naked,  would  be  insupport- 
able to  them.     Every  morning,  if  the  weather 
permits,  they  are  brought  upon  deck,  and  al- 
lowed to   continue  there   until   the  evening. 
Their  apartments,  in  the  mean  time,  are  wash- 
ed, scraped,   fumigated,    and  sprinkled  with 
vinegar.     The  first  attention  paid  to  them  in 
the  morning  is  to  supply  them  with  water  to 
wash  their  hands  and  faces,  after  which  they 
are  provided  with  their  morning  meal  :  this^ 
according  to  the  country  from  whence  they 
come,  consists  either  of  Indian  corn,  or  of  rice 
or  yams.     Before  noon  they  are  constantly  and 
regularly  made  to  bathe   in    salt-water,    and 

fifc/rhe  bulk  of  the  cargo  is  generally  young  i)eople  from 
«xteen  years  of  age  to  "thirty, — ^The  lowest  size  four  feet. 
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BOOK  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  and  refreshing/ 
%i^v^  Their  dinner  is  varied,  consisting  sometimes  oi* 
food  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in 
Africa^  as  yams  and  Indian  corn^  &c.  and  at 
other  times  of  provisions  brought  from  Europe, 
as  dried  beans  and  peas,  wheat,  shelled  barley, 
and  biscuit ;  all  these  are  boiled  soft  in  steam, 
and  mixed  up  with  a  sauce  made  of  meat,  with 
fish,  or  palm-oil ;  this  last  is  a  constant  and  de- 
sirable article  in  their  cookery.  At  each  meal 
they  are  allowed  as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and 
have  likewise  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water ;  un- 
less when,  from  an  uncommon  long  voyage^ 
the  preservation  of  the  ship  compels  the  captain 
to  put  them  to  a  short  allowance*  Drams  also 
are  given  them  when  the  weather  is  cold  or 
wet ;  and  pipes  and  tobacco  whenever  they  d^ 
sue  them.  In  the  intervals  between  tlieir  meals, 
tliey  are  encouraged  to  divert  themselves  with 
musick  and  dancing;  for  which  purpose  such 
rude  and  uncouth  instruments  .as  are  used  in 
Africa,  are  collected  before  their  departure; 
and  they  are  also  permitted  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  games  of  chance,  for  which  they  are 
likewise  furnished  with  implements  of  African 
invention.  In  sickness,  the  invalids  are  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  captain's  cabin,  or  to  a 
hospital  built  near  the  forecastle  ;  and  treated 
with  all  the  care,  both  in  regard  to  medicine 
and  food,  that  circumbtauces  will  admit ;  and 
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whfen,  fortunately  for  the  Negroes,  the  ship    ch\p. 
touches  at  any  place  in  her  voyage,  as  frequently 
happens,  every  refreshment  that  the  country  af- 
fords, as  cocoa-nuts,  orapges,  limes,  and  other 
fruits,  vrith  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  are  distributed 
among  them ;  and  refreshments  of  the  same  kind 
are  freely  allowed  them  at  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination, between  the  days  of  arrival  and  sale. 
From  this  account,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  respectable 
men,  mauy  of  whom  were  wholly  disinterested 
in  the  question,  and  could  therefore  have  no 
motive  to  violate  or  suppress  the  truth,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  every  scheme  which  can  easily 
be  devised  to  preserve  the  Negroes  in  health, 
cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness,  is  adopted  in  the 
voyage.      So  dreadful,    notwithstanding,    has 
has  been  the  mortality  in  several  ships,  wherein 
these  precautions  were  used,  as  to  evince,  be- 
yond all  contradiction,  that  there  was  something 
in  those  instances  intrinsically  wrong ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mischief  has  been 
ascribed  to  its  proper  cause,  namely,  the  crimi- 
nal rapaciousness  of  many  of  the  ship-masters 
in  purchasing  more  Negroes  than  their  accom- 
modations were  calculated  to  convey.     It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  a  ship  of  24()  tons  would  frequently 
be  crowded  with  no  less  than  520  slaves  ;  which 
was  not  allowing  ten  inches  of  room  to  each 
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J^;^  individual.  The  consequence  of  this  inexcus^ 
able  avarice,  vv^as  oftentimes  a  loss  of  15  per  cent. 
in  the  voyage,  and  4j[  per  cent,  more  in  the 
harbours  of  the  West  Indies,  previous  to  the 
sale,  from  diseases  contracted  at  sea ;— a  de- 
struction of  the  human  species  on  which  it 
is  impossible  to  reflect  without  indignatioa 
and  horror ! 

To  the  several  arguments,  however,  which 
have  been  raised  on  the  ground  of  these  abuses^ 
in  support  of  the  scheme  of  abolition,  a  very 
short  answer  may  be  given  .—Admit  all  the  mi- 
series and  destructive  wretchedness  which  have 
been  placed  to  this  account  to  have  existed  in 
full  force,  and  it  will  still  remain  to  be  enquired 
whether  measures  of  less  powerful  operation 
than  a  total  suppression  of  the  trade,  will  not 
obviate  in  future  the  evils  complained  of;  be- 
cause, if  regulations  alone  arc  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  abolition  cannot  be  necessary.  Re- 
gulations have  accordingly  been  framed  and 
inforced  under  the  authority  of  the  British  par- 
liament, of  which  the  certain  eflect  ought  surely 
to  be  known,  before  the  evils  they  are  meant  to 
redress  are  pronounced  irremediable.  By  an 
act  of  the  28th  year  of  his  present  Majesty 
(since  renewed  and  amended)  the  slave  ships 
are  restricted  to  the  conveyance  of  five  slaves 
to  every  three  tons;  and  even  this  proportion 
is  allowed  only  as  far  as  201  tons.     For  every 
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additional  ton  they  are  limited  to  one  additional  chap. 
slave  f /^.  To  these  important  precautions  for  \,^rry^ 
securing  to  the  Negroes  a  suflBkiency  of  room, 
is  added  the  necessary  provision  of  a  regularly- 
qualified  surgeon ;  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
the  ship-muster,  yery  liber^-l  encouragement  is 
given,  to  induce  both  of  them  to  exert  every 
provident  endeavour  in  preserving  their  unfor- 
tunate captives  in  health  and  spirits;  the  sum  of 
6ne  hundred  pounds  being  allowed  to  ^he  mas- 
ter, and  50/.  to  the  surgeon,  if  the  jioss  on  the 
voyage  amQunts  to  no  more  than  two  in  the 
hundred,  and  half  those  sums  if  the  loss  shajl 
not  exceed  three  in  the  hundred. 

Of  the  fulj  eflfeqt  which  this  system  of  re- 
striction ar^d  etncouragement  hath  hithei*to  pro- 
duced in  all  the  British  colonies,  I  am  not  in- 
formed; but  judging  by  returns  which  Ihavei' 
obtained  from  one  of  the  principal  naarts  in 
the  West  Indies,  it  would  seem  to  have  been^ 
found,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  advantageous 
and  salutary.  At  the  port  of  Montego-Bay, 
in  Jamaica,  the  Negroes  imported  between 
the  18th  day  of  Novembejr  1789  and  the  Idttf 

(I)  It  is  also'  provided,  that  vessels  not  excieeding  201 
fons  shall  not  carry  of  jnale  slaves  (exceeding  four  feet  /our 
inches  in  height)  more  than  one  for  each  ton,  and  vessels  of 
larger  size  more  than  three  such  males  for  every  five  iona. 
This  regulation  seems  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  th« 
Export  of  a  greater  proportion  of  females. 
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BOOK  of  July  1791,  were  9,993,  in  3S  ships ;  the  mor- 
tality at  sea,  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  54  negroes 
in  a  mutiny  on  the  coast,  was  746,  which  is 
somewhat  under  seven  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
number  of  slaves.  This,  though  much  less,  I 
believe,  than  the  average  loss  which  commonly 
happened  before  the  regulating  law  took  place, 
is,  I  admit,  sufficiently  great ;  and,  had  it  pre- 
vailed in  any  degree  equally  on  the  several 
ships  concerned,  might  perhaps  have  been 
considered  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  general  mor- 
tality consequent  on  the  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  and  provisions  of  the  regulating 
act.  But  on  examining  the  list,  I  find  that 
eight  of  the  38  ships,  were  entitled  to,  and  ac- 
tually received,  the  full  premium ;  two  others 
received  the  half  premium  ;  and  one  other  ( a 
schooner  that  sailed  from  Jamaica  to  the  coast 
before  the  act  took  place)  returned  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  negro.  Of  the  746  deaths,  no 
less  than  328  occurred  in  four  ships  only,  all 
of  which,  with  five  other  vessels^  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  number  of  ships  in  which  three- 
fifths  of  the  mortality  occurred,  came  from  the 
same  part  of  the  coast,  the  Bight  of  Benin  ;  a 
circumstance  that  gives  room  to  conclude  (as 
undoubtedly  was  the  fact)  that  the  negroes 
from  that  part  of  the  country  brought  disease 
and  contagion  with  them  from  the  land  ;  an 
tpidemic  fever  and  flux  geaerally  prevailing  on 
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during  the  autumnal  months^  which  sometimes 


proves  even  more  destructive  on  shore  tlian 
at  sea. 

Perhaps  the  truesft  criterion  by  which  to 
estimate  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  regulating 
law^  is  the  comparatively  trifling  loss  that  now 
occurs  in  the  harbours  of  the  West  Indies  be-^ 
fore  the  Guiney  ships  open  their  ^ales.  This 
mortality,  which  was  formerly  estimated  at  4^ 
per  cent,  and  was  manifestly  the  consequence 
of  sickness  of  improper  treatment  in  the  voyage, 
is  now  happily  mitigated  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  9,998  slaves 
imported  intoMontego-Bay as beforestated,the 
loss  between  the  days  of  arrival  and  sale  was  n6 
taore  than  69,  or  not  quite  ^per  cent.  Enough 
therefore  had  been  effected  to  demonstrate,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  nor  indeed  a  very 
difficult  matter,  to  render  the  conveyance  of 
Negroes  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  as 
little  prejudicial  to  their  healths,  as  the  trans- 
portation of  smy  other  body  of  people  across 
the  ocean  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Few  voy- 
ages were  more  destructive  to  the  seamen  than 
that  of  Lord  Anson,  and  none  less  so  than  those 
of  Captain  Cook;  an  incontestable  proof  that 
the  mortality,  which  has  commonly  occurred  at 
lea^  has  at  all  thnes  so'isen  from  ill-constructed 
X  2  ship«^ 
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on  board  ftn). 

Concerning  the  West  India  Planters^  as 
they  are  entirely  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Slave  Trade  is  conducted 
( having  oooUier  concern  therein  than  becoming 
purchasers  of  what  British  acts  of  parliament 
have  made  objects  of  sale ),  so  it  is  equally  con- 
sonant to  tlieir  interest  and  their  wisiies,  that 
effectual  means  should  be  pursued  for  preserv- 
ing tlie  health  of  the  negroes,  by  securing  to  them 
proper  and  reasonable  accommodation  on  tlie 
passage.  The  assembly  of  Jamaica,  instead  of 
Femonstrating  against  that  augmentation  in  tlie 
price  of  slaves,  which  they  must  have  foreseen 
that  the  act  of  the.  British  parliament  would 
necessarily  create,  yvjfh  the  liberality  of  digni- 
fied minds  applauded  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, declaring  it  to  be  foui>ded  in  necessity, 
justice,  and  humanity,  and  expressed  their  opi- 
nion that  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment might  be  beneficially  exerted  in  further 
Fcgulations  of  the  Aiiican  commerce,  particu- 

(mj  Perhaps  no  plan  is  so  likely  to  save  the  lives  and  pre- 
serve the  healths  of  the  Negroes  at  sea,  as  that  of  limiting 
the  slave-ships  to  200  tons  burthen,  and  allowing  them  to 
receive  on  board  only  2  or  2  i  to  a  ton.  Small  vessels  aie 
soon  loaded  5  and  from  a  multitude  of  examples  that  I  have 
seen,  it  appears  to  me  tbaj:  the  greatest  mortality  happens  in 
tiie  larger  ships. 

larly 
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larly  in  preventing  the  detention  of  ships  on  the  chap. 
coast ;  in  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  slaves  v^-y^ 
who  should  appear  to  have  been  kidnapped ; 
in  compelling  the  slave-ships  to  transport  aa 
equal  number  of  both  sexes,  and  to  provide 
ventilators  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provi- 
sion, especially  water ;  such  a  recommendation 
it  might  be  supposed  vyould  engage  immediate 
attention,  not  only  as  coming  from  men  who 
are  certainly  the  best  judges  of  its  propriety 
and  necessity,  but  also  because  the  means  of 
enforcing  most  of  the  regulations  which  they 
recommend  are  practicable  and  apparent. 

Having  thus,  I  presume,  sufficiently  treated 
of  the  means  by  which  slaves  are  procured  for 
sale  in  Africa,  and  the  regulations  that  have 
been  established  by  the  British  parliament  for 
their  better  conveyance  to  the  Sugar  Islands,  I 
shall  proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  a  detail 
of  their  general  treatment  and  situation  there, 
immediately  on  and  after  their  arrival,  and  di&- 
tribution  among  the  planters. 
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CHAP.  V. 


AMval  and  sale  in  the  West  Indies, — Negroes 
newly  purchased,  hoxv  disposed  of  and  em- 
ployed.— Detail  of  the  management  of  Ne- 
'  groes  on  a  sugar  plantation,  —  Mode  of 
maintaining  them,  —  Housesy  clothing,  and 
m£dical  care, — Abuses.  — Late  regulations 
for  their  protection  and  security, — Causes  of 

^     their  annual  decrease. — Polygamy,  ^c, — 

Slavery  in  its  mildest  form  unfriendly  to  pa-' 

pulation.-^Gcneral  obse7*vations, — Proposals 

for  the  further  meliorating  the  condition  of 

the  Slaves,  with  which  the  suljject  concludes. 

BOOK  The  arrival  of  a  Guiney  ship  in  the  West  In- 
\<vw^  dies  is  announced  by  publick  advertisement^ 
specifying  the  number  of  Negroes  imported, 
the  country  from  whence,  and  day  of  sale.  It 
was  the  practice  until  of  late,  to  open  the  sale 
on  shipboard,  the  n^ales  being  arranged  in  one 
part  of  the  ship,  and  the  females  in  another: 
but,  as  visitors  of  all  descriptions  were  admitted 
without  hesitation  or  enquiry,  it  frequently 
happened,  when  slave-ships  were  scarce,  that 
such  crowds  of  people  went  on  board,  and  be- 
gan so  disgraceful  a  scramble,  as  to  terrify  the 
poor  ignorant  Africans  with  a  notion  that  they 
were  seized  on  by  a  herd  of  cannibals,  and 

speedily 
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Speedily  to  be  devoured.  The  wisdom  oF  the  chap, 
legislature  of  Jamaica  has  corrected  this  enor- 
mity in  that  island^  by  enacting  that  the  sales 
^ball  be  conducted  on  shore,  and  that  care  shall 
be  taken  not  to  separate  different  branches  of 
the  same  family.  I  am  afraid  it  hath  been 
found  difficult,  in  all  cases,  to  enforce  this  latter 
regulation ;  but  it  is  usual  with  njost  planters,  I 
believe^  to  enquire  of  the  Negroes  themselves, 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  whether  they  have 
relations  on  board,  and  to  purchase  families 
together ;  of,  by  exchanging  with  other  buyers, 
to  prevent,*  if  possible,  that  cruel  separation  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  which  must  sometimes,  I  doubt,  un- 
avoidably take  place.  I  never  knew  an  instance 
where  such  purchase  or  accommodation  was 
knowiugly  declined  or  refused  (aj. 

Although  there  is  something  extremely 
shocking  to  a  humane  and  cultivated  mind,  in 
the  idea  of  beholding  a  numerous  body  of  our 
unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  in  captivity  and 
exile^  exposed  naked  to  publick  view^  and  sold 
like  a  herd  of  cattle,  yet  I  could  never  perceive 
(except  in  the  cases  that  have  been  mentioned 

Co)  Soon  after  this  was  written,  the  author  of  this  work 
l^ad  the  honour  of  proposing  to  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  an  act  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  is  now  an  existing  law,  by  which  tlie  Guiney 
factors  are  compelled  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  do 
their  utmost  to  enforce  the  regulations  alluded  to. 
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BOOK   of  a  scramble  on  shipboard)  that  the  Ne^oct 
themselves  were  oppressed  with  many  of  those 
painful  sensations  which  a  person  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  scene  would  naturally  attribute  to  such  * 
apparent  wretchedness.     The  circumstance  of 
being  exposed  naked^  is  perhaps  of  little  ac- 
count to  those  who  were  never  sensible  of  th^ 
necessity  or  propriety  of  being  clothed.     The 
climate  requires  not  the  aid  of  dress,  nor  are  the 
Negroes,  though  naked,  destitute  of  decora- 
tions, on  which,  at  their  first  Jtrrival,  they  seem 
to  seta  much  higher  estimation  than  on  raiment ; 
post  of  the  nations  of  Africa  having  their  skin, 
particularly  on  the  forehead,  the  breast,  and 
round  the  waist,  punctured  or  impressed  with 
figures  and  representations  of  different  kinds 
(  squares,  circles,  triangles,  and  crescents )  siniilar 
to  the  practice  which  prevails  in  Otaheite,  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  called,  talow- 
ing,  as  described  in  the  voyages  of  Captain 
Cook.  Like  those  islanders  too,  some  of  the  new- 
ly-impoiled  Negroes  display  these  marks  willj 
a  mixture  of  ostentation  and  pleasure,  either 
considering  them  as  highly  ornamental,  or  ap- 
pealing to  them  as  testimonies  of  distinction 
in   Africa ;    where,  in  some   cases,    they  are 
said  to  indicate  free  birth  and  honourable  pa^ 
rentage  (h).     The  Negroes  are  apprised  also, 

(f))  Some  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  or  the  ad- 
jacent countries  (the  Chamba  Negroes  for  instance)  appear  to 
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Jbefore  their  arrival^  that  they  are  to  be  employ-  chap. 
ed  in  tillage;  and,  knowing  thiit  they  were 
bought  with  money,  expect  to  be  sold  in  the 
same  manner.  They  display  therefore,  on  being 
brought  to  market,  very  few  signs  of  lamen- 
tation for  their  past,  or  of  apprehension  for 
their  future  condition  ;  but,  wearied  out  witl^ 
confinement  at  sea,  commonly  express  great 
eagerness  to  be  sold ;  presenting  themselves, 
\ihen  the  buyers  are  few,  with  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity  for  selection,  and  appearing  mortified 
sitid  disappointed  when  refused.  If  it  happens, 
as  it  frequently  docs,  when  the  purchasers  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  inspect  them  indivi- 
dually, that  some  bodily  defect  or  blemish  is 
discovered  in  any  of  them,  the  majority  seem 
highly  diverted  at  the  circumstance ;  manifest- 

me  to  use  the  same,  or  ^icarly  the  same,  marks  as  the  sa- 
vages of  New  Zealand  ;  viz.  deep  incisions  on  each  cheek 
drawn  circularly  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth.  (Vide  Hawkes^ 
Korth*s  t'oyages,  vol.  iii.  c.  g.)  It  Js  ridiculous  enough, 
that  some  of  the  writfirs  against  the  slave-trade  should  as- 
cribe these  marks  of  superstition  or  false  taste  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  planters,  and  gravely  assert  that  they  are  the  scars  of 
horrible  gashes  inflicted  by  the  bjoody  hand  of  tyranny  in 
the  wantonness  of  punishment.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Clark- 
son  catches  very  eagerly  at  this  idea,  and  asserts  with  great 
solemnity,  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  constant  lamentation  with 
"  disinterested  people,  who,  out  of  curiosity,  attend  the  Ne- 
"  gro  markets  in  Jamaica,  that  they  are  not  able  to  turn  their 
'I  eyes  on  any  group  of  Negroes  without  beholding  these 
"  inhuman  marks  of  passion^  despotism,  and  caprice!*' 
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^OK    ing,  by  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  laughter^ 
v-or^  that  reflection  constitutes  no  very  predominant 
part  of  their  character  (cj. 

The  bujer  having  completed  his  assortment, 
and  clothed  his  newly-acquired  subjects  with  a 
coarse  German  linen,  called  osnaburghs,  and 
provided  them  also  with  hats,  handjccrchiefs, 
and  knives,  sends  them  to  the  place  of  their  iur 
tended  residence  (dj  :  and  now  a  practice  pre- 
vails in  Jamaica,  which  I  myself,  unacquainted 
as  I  then  was  with  the  actual  management  in 
detail  of  a  sugar  plantation,  and  residing  in  a 
distant  country,  used  to  reprob^-te  and  exclaim 
against;  bat  to  which  I  now  submit,  from  a 
full  conviction,  founded  on  experience,  of  its 
usefulness  and  necessity.  The  practice  is  that 
of  distributing  the  newly~im ported  Africans 
among  the  old  Negroes,  as  pensioners  (with 
some  little  assistance  occasionally  given)  on  their 
little peculiumj  and  provision-grounds.     This  I 

(c)  The  prices  of  new  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  af  this 
time  (1791)  are  nearly  as  follows: — An  able  man  in  his 
prime,  50/.  sterling  j  an  able  woman,  4gl.  sterling  ;  a  youth 
approaching  to  manhood,  4/1.  sterling}  a  yuung  girl,  407. 
sterling}  boys  and  girls  from  40/.  to  45/.  sterling,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Colonial  Lax  or  duty  on  importation,  about  twenty 
shillings  more. 

(dJ  It  is  the  custom  among  some  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica, 
to  mark  the  initials  of  their  name  on  the  shoulder  or  breast 
of  each  newly-purchased  Negro,  by  means  of  a  ^all  silver 
brand  heated  in  the  flame  of  spirits,  2s  described  in  a  former 
chapter :  but  it  is  growing  into  disuse,  and  1  believe  in  the 
Windward  Llandi  thought  altogedier  unnecessary. 

used 
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Hsed  to  consider  as  an  insupport^ible  bardsbip   chap. 
on  the  poor  people  already  settled  and  domes-  v-^^v^ 
ticated^  and  I  positively  and  expressly  forbade  a 
continuance  of  the  custom  in  plantations  over 
^'hich  I  had  authority. 

On  my  return  to  the  West  Indies^  I  vras  sur- 
prised to  find  the  old-established  Negroes, 
when  young  people  newly  arrived  from  Africa 
were  sent  among  them,  request,  as  a  particular 
instance  of  favonr  and  indulgence  to  themr 
selves^  the  revival  and  continuance  of  the  an* 
cipnt  system  !  assuring  me  they  had  the  meang 
of  supporting  the  strangers  without  difficulty^ 
Many  who  thus  applied,  proposed  each  of  them 
to  adopt  one  of  their  young  country-folks  in 
the  room  of  children  they  had  lost  by  deaths  or 
bad  beep  deprived  of  in  Africa ;  others^  because 
they  wished,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  to  see 
tjieir  sons  take  to  themsplves  wives  from  their 
ow^n  nation  and  kindred ;  and  all  of  them^  I 
presume,  because,  among  other  considerations* 
they  expected  to  revive  and  retrace  in  the  con- 
versation of  their  new  visitors,  the  remembrance 
and  ideas  of  past  pleasures  and  scenes  of  their 
youth.  The  strangers  too  were  best  pleased 
with  this  arrangement,  and  ever  afterwards  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  adopted  children  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  thus  protected,  calling 
them  parents,  and  venerating  them  as  such ; 
pnd  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  the  violation  of 

a  trust 
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a  trust  thus  solicited  and  bestowed.  In  tlic 
course  of  eight  or  ten  montlis,  provided  tbey  are 
mildly  used  and  kept  free  of  disease,  new  peo- 
ple, under  these  circumstances,  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  country ;  bexin  to  get  >vell  estab- 
lished in  their  families,  their  houses  and  pro\i- 
sion-grounds  ;  and  prove  in  all  respects  as  va- 
luable as  the  native  or  Creole  negroes  (e). 

What  has  hitherto  been  observed  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  Africans  newly  imported, 
js,  I  believe,  applicable  to  West  Indian  estates 
(^  all  descriptions  ;  but,  as  my  own  personal 
al  tent  ion  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  sugar 
plantations^  I  would  be  understood  to  speak  of 
those  more  particularly  ;  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  methodical  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  labour  with  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, as  it  is  unquestionably  more  severe  and 
constant  than  that  on  any  other  species  of  land- 
ed property  in  the  West  Indies. 
*  Ti:i:  Negroes  are  divided  into  three  sets  or 
clashes,  usually  called  gangs  ;  the  fir^t  consist- 
ing of  the  most  healthy  and  robust  of  the  men 
and  women,  whose  chief  business  it  is,  out  of 

(f)  Goiierall)''  speaking,  a  Creole  Negro  is  considered  as 
\v  ortl)  mcjre  than  one  imported ;  but  in  a  valuation,  by  in- 
ditl"  rent  i)OJbons,  of  two  able  well-disposed  Negroes,  nearly 
<)f  the  ^aiiie  age,  tlie  cno  an  African,  the  other  a  nati\'ie,  no 
great  ditferenee  (if  any)  would  be  made.  A  child  just  bori> 
Y  valued  at  bl, 
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crop-lime,  to  clear,  hole  and  plant  the  ground  ;   chap^ 
and,  incrop-titne,  to  cut  the  canes,  feed  the  mills,    s-^v^^ 
aad  attend  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar.     It 
is  computed  that,  in  the  whole  body  of  the  ne- 
groes  on  a  well-conditioned  plantation,  there  ^ 
are  commonly  found  one-third  of  this  descrip- 
tion, exclusive  of  doraeslicks  and  negro  trades- 
men, viz.    carpenters,    coopers,    and   masons, 
with  which  each  well-regulated  plantation  is 
provided  Cf).     The  second  gang  is  composed 
of  young  boys  and  girls,  women  far  gone  with 
child,  and  convalescents,  who   are  chiefly  em- 

(P  The  annual  profit  arising  to  the  owner,  from  the*  k- 
bour  of  each  able  field  Ne^ro  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty-five  pounds  sterling^ 
inoiiey.  I  reckon  thusr^-A  sugar  plantatioii,  well  cou-  ^ 
ducted,  and  in  a  favourable  s :>il,  ought  to  yield  as  many 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  lOcwt.  annually,  as  there  are  Ne- 
groes l)elonging  to  it,  the  average  value  of  which,  for  ten 
years  past,  may  be  stated  at  I5l.  sterling  the  hogshead  ;  but 
as  every  plantation  is  not  tlius  productive,  and  the  rum, 
whkrh  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  contin- 
gent charges,  not  being  always  suliicient  for  tl:at  purpose,  I 
will  allow  10/.  sterling  only,  ns  the  clear  profit  per  hcjgshcad 
©f  tJie  sugar,  which  thcrelLie  is  the  average  value  of  the  la- 
bour of  each  Negro,  old  and  young;  and  one-tliird  only  of 
the  Negroes  being  able  people,  their  labour  may  be  put  at 
W,  a  head  5  out  of  which  however  must  be  deducted,  tlie 
interest  on  their  first  cost,  and  an  allowance  for  the  rinqu« 
of  losing  them  by  death  or  desertion  (their  maintenance, 
&c.  being  included  in  the  contingent  expences  of  the  estate) 
for  both  which  I  allow  fifteen  per  cent.  This  leaves  about 
1i5L  sterling  clear,  or  nearly*  a  fourth  pait  of  the  actual  va- 
Iqc  of  each  slave. 

1 1  ployed 
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Book  ployed  in  weeding  the  canes,  and  other  ligh^ 
work  adapted  to  their  strength  and  condition  ; 
and  the  third  set  consists  of  young  children, 
attended  by  a  careful  old  woman,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  collecting  green-meat  for  the  pigjr 
and  sheep ;  or  in  weeding  the  garden,  or  some 
such  gentle  exercise,  merely  to  preserve  them 
from  habits  of  idleness. 

The  first  gang  is  summoned  to  the  labours 
of  the  field  either  by  a  bell  or  the  blowing  of 
a  conch-shell,  just  before  sun-rise.    They  bring 
with  them,  besides  their  hoes  or  bills,  provisions 
for  breakfast ;  and  are  attended  by  a  White 
person,  and  a  Black  superintcndant  called  a 
driver. — The  list  being  called  over,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  absentees  noted,  they  proceed 
tvith  their  work  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
when  they  sit  down  in  the  shade  to  breakfast, 
which  is  prepared  in  the  mean  time  by  a  certain 
number  of  women,  whose  sole  employment  it 
is  to  act  as  cooks  for  the  rest.     This  meal  com- 
monly consists  of  boiled  yams,  eddoes,  ocra, 
calalue  and  plantains,  or  as  many  of  those  ve- 
getables as  they  can  procure ;  seasoned  with 
salt,  and  cayenne  pepper ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is 
fitn  exceeding  palatable  an^^  wholesome  mess. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  absentees  make  their 
appearance,  and  are  sometimes   punished  for 
their  sluggishness  by  a  few  stripes  of  the  driver's 
whip.     But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  of  lat« 
years  a  very  slight  excuse  is  generally  admitted. 

The 
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The  fact  is,  that  when  the  moriiin2:s  are  chill    ciTAr. 

"•  V. 

and  foggy,  as  frequently  happens  even  under' 

the  zone,  the  sensations  of  the  Negro  are  dis- 
tressful beyond  the  imagination  of  an  inhabitant 
of  frozen  regions.  Instead  of  deriving  firmness 
and  activity  from  the  cold,  he  becomes  inert, 
sluggish,  and  languid ;  and  neither  labour  nor 
punishment  will  animate  him  to  great  exertion, 
until  he  is  revivified  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  sun.  At  breakfast  they  are  seldom  indul- 
ged with  more  than  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour ;  and,  having  resumed  their  work,  con- 
tinue in  the  field  until  noon,  when  the  bell  calls 
them  from  labour.  They  are  now  allowed  two 
hours  of  rest  and  refreshment ;  one  of  which 
is  commonly  spent  in  sleep.  Their'dinner  is 
provided  with  the  addition  of  salted  or  pickled 
fish,  of  which  each  Negro  receives  a  weekly 
allowance.  Many  of  them,  however,  preferring 
a  plentiful  supper  to  a  meal  at  noon,  pass  the 
hours  of  recess,  either  in  sleep,  or  in  collecting 
food  for  their  pigs  and  poultry,  of  which  they 
are  permitted  to  keep  as  many  as  they  please  ; 
or  perhaps  a  few  of  the  more  industrious  will 
employ  an  hour  in  their  provision-grounds. 
At  two  o'clock  they  are  again  summoned  to 
the  fields  where  having  been  refreshed  both  by 
rest  and  food,  they  now  manifest  some  signs  of 
vigorous  and  animated  application  ;  although  I 
can  with  great  truth  assert,  that  one  English 

labourer 
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IV. 


^OK  labourer  in  his  own  climate  would  perform  at 
least  three  times  the  work  of  any  one  Negro 
in  the  same  period.  At  sun-set,  or  very  soon 
^ter,  they  are  released  for  the  night,  (the 
drudgery,  so  much  complained  of  in  some  of 
the  islands  to  windward,  of  picking  grass,  being 
happily  unknown  in  Jamaica),  and  if  the  day 
bas  been  wet,  or  their  labour  harder  than  usual^ 
th6y  are  sometimes  indulged  with  an  allowance 
of  rum.  On  the  whole,  as  the  length  of  the 
days  in  the  latitude  of  the  West  Indies  differs 
Tery  little  throughout  the  year,  I  couceive  they 
are  employed  daily  about  ten  hours,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  master,  Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted. In  the  crop  season,  however,  the  sys- 
tem is  diflferent ;  for  at  that  time,  such  of  the 
Negroes  as  are  employed  in  the  mill  and  boiling- 
houses  often  work  very  late,  frequently  all  night; 
but  they  are  divided  into  watches,  which  relieve 
each  other,  according  to  the  practice  among 
seamen  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  season 
the  Negroes  enjoy  higher  health  and  vigour 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year ;  a  circum- 
stance undoubtedly  owing  to  the  free  and  un- 
restrained use  which  they  are  allowed  to  make^ 
of  the  ripe  canes,  the  cane-liquor,  and  syrup. 

The  practice  which  prevails  in  Jamaica  of 
giving  the  Negroes  lands  to  cultivate,  from  the 
produce  of  which  they  are  expected  to  maintain 
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tbemselves  ( except  in  times  of  scarcity,  arising  chap. 
from  hurricanes  and  droughts,  when  assistance  w->^ 
is  never  denied  them)  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  judicious  and  beneficial ;  producing  a  happy 
coalition  of  interests  between  the  master  and 
-the  slave.  The  Negro  who  has  acquired  by 
his  own  labour  a  property  in  his  master's  land^ 
has  much  to  lose,  and  is  therefore  less  inclined 
to  desert  his  work.  He  earns  a  little  money^ 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  indulge  himself  in 
fine  clothes  on  holidays,  and  gratify  his  palate 
with  salted  meats  and  other  ^  provisions  that 
otherwise  he  could  not  obtain ;  and  the  pro- 
prietor is  eased^  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  feeding  him.  In  some  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  they  have  not  land  enough  for  the 
purpose ;  nor  in  any  one  of  them  are  the  Ne- 
groes so  happily  accommodated,  in  this  respect^ 
as  in  the  large  island  of  Jamaica;  where  they 
are  seldom  either  stinted  in  quantity  of  land^  or 
confined  as  to  situation.  In  fact,  if  the  owner's 
territory  is  sufiiciently  extensive,  the  Negroes 
make  it  a  practice  to  enlarge  their  own  grounds^ 
or  exchange  them  for  fresh  land,  every  year.  By 
these  means,  having  quicker  and  better  returns, 
they  raise  provisions  in  abundance,  not  only  for 
their  own  use,  but  also  a  great  surplus  to  sell. 
The  misfortune  is,  they  trust  more  to  plantain- 
groves,  corn,  andother  vegetables,  that  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  storms^  than  tp  'what  are 
VOL.  II.  M  called 
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BOOK  called  grouHd-provisions ;  such  as  yams,  eddoei> 
wv-^  potatoes,  cassada,  and  other  esculent  roots ;  all 
A^hich  are  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes;  but 
pru<leiice  is  a  term  that  has  no  place  in  the 
negro  vocabulary.  To  obviate  the  mischiefs 
which  fatal  experience  has  proved  to  flow  from 
this  gross  inattention,  the  Slave  Act  of  Jamaica 
obliges,  under  a  penalty,  ^very  proprietor  of 
lands  to  keep,  properly  cultivated  in  ground* 
provisions,  one  acre  for  every  ten  Negroes,  ex- 
clbsive  of  the  negro  grounds  (g). 

(g)  In  Jamaica  the  Negroes  are  allowed  one  daj  in  a  fort-^ 
Jiight>  except  in  time  of  crop,  besides  Sundays  and  holidays, 
for  cultiyating  their  grounds  and  carrying  their  provisions 
to  market.  Some  of  them  find  time  on  these  days,  besides 
falsing  provisions,  to  make  a  few  coarse  manufactures,  such 
as  mats  for  beds,  bark  ropes  of  a  strong  and  durable  textuie, 
wicker  chairs  and  baskets,  earthen  jars,  pans,  &c.  for  all 
which  they  find  a  ready  sale }  but  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
skill  and  elegance  of  their  workmanship.  The  most  io- 
dnstriou^  of  the  Negroes  do  not,  I  believe,  employ  more 
than  sixteen  hours  in  a  month  in  the  cultivation  of  the'u:  own 
proyfsion-gardcns  (leavmg  all  further  care  of  them  to  the 
bex^cence  of  nature),  and  in  favourable  seasons  this  is  suf- 
ficient. Sunday  is  their  day  of  market,  and  it  rs  wonderful 
what  numbers  are  then  seen,  hastening  from  all  parts  of  the 
countT)',  towards  the  towns  and  shipping-places,  laden  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  pigs,  goats  and  poultry,  their  own  pro- 
perty. In  Jamaica  it  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  10,000 
assemble  every' Sunday  moniing  in  the  market  of  Kingston, 
where  they  barter  their  provisions,  &c.  for  salted  beef  and 
pork,  or  fine  linen  and  ornaments  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dreti.    1  do  not  believ«  that  an  instance  can  be  produced  of 
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The  cottages  of  the  l^egroes  usually  compose  chap. 
a  small  village,  the  situation  of  which,  for  the  v^'v-'^ 
sake  of  convenience  and  water,  is  commonly 
near  the  buildings  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  is  conducted.  They  are  seldom  placed 
with  much  r^ard  to  order ;  but,  being  always 
intermingled  with  fruit-trees,  particularly  th^ 
banana,  the  avocado-pear,  and  the  orange  (the 
Negroes'  own  planting  and  property)  they 
semetimes  exhibit  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
appearance.  To  aflirm  that  they  are  very  tp- 
lerable  habitations,  according  to  the  idea  which 
an  untravelled  Englishman  would  probably 
form  of  the  "word,  were  an  insuU  to  the  reader ; 
•  but  it  may  honestly  be  said,  that,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  climate,  they  far  excel  the 
cabins  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peasants,  as  de* 
leribed  by  Mr.  Young,  and  other  travellers. 
They  are  such,  at  least,  as  are  commensurate  to 
the  de^es  and  necessities  of  their  inhabitants, 
who  build  them  according  to  their  own  fancy 
both  in  size  and  shape,  the  master  allowing  the 

a  master*9  interfering  with  his  Negroes  in  their  peculium  thus 
acquired.  They  are  permitted  also  to  dispose  at  their  deaths 
of  what  little  property  they  possess ;  and  even  to  bequeath 
their  grounds  or  gardens  to  such  of  their  fellow-slaves  as 
they  think  proper.  These  principles  are  so  well  established, 
that  whenever  it  is  found  convenient  for  the  owner  to  ex- 
change the  negro-grounds  for  other  lands,  the  Negroes  nnist 
be  satisfied,  in  money  or  otherwise,  before  the  exchange 
takes  plac^.     It  is  universally  the  practice. 

M  3  timber. 
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BOOK  fimber,  and  frequently  permitting  the  estate's 
v^-v^  carpenters  to  assist  in  the  building.  In  gene- 
ral, a  cottage  for  one  Negro  and  liis  wife,  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  di* 
Tided  into  two  apartments.  It  is  composed  of 
hard  posts  driven  into  the  ground^  and  inter- 
laced with  wattles  and  plaistcr,  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  plate  being  barely  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  owner  to  walk  in  upright. 
The  floor  is  of  natural  earth,  which  is  com- 
monly dry  enough,  and  the  roof  thatched  with 
palm-thatch,  or  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree ;  an  admirable  covering,  forming  a  lasting 
and  impenetrable  shelter  both  against  the  sun 
and  the  rain.  Of  furniture  they  have  no  great 
matters  to  boast,  nor,  considering  their  habits 
of  life,  is  much  required.  The  bedstead  is  a 
platform  of  boards,  and  the  bed  a  mat,  covered 
with  a  blanket;  a  small  table,  two  or  three 
low  stools,  an  earthern  jar  for  holding  water, 
a  few  smaller  ones,  a  pail,  an  iron  pot,  cala-- 
hashes  (h)  of  different  sizes  (serving  very  to- 
lerably for  plates,  dishes,  and  bowls),  make  up 
the  rest.  Their  cookery  is  conducted  in  the 
open  air,  and  fire-wood  being  always  at  hand, 
they  have  not  only  a  suflSciency  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  also  for  a  fire  within  doors  during  the 
night,  without  which  a  Negro  cannot  sl^p 

(h)  A^ecies  of  gourd. 
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with  comfort.  It  is  made  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  two  rooms^  and  the  smoke  makes  its  way 
through  the  door  or  the  thatch.  This  account 
of  their  accommodation^  however,  is  confined 
to  the  lowest  among  the  field-negroes :  trades- 
men and  domesticks  are  in  general  vastly  better 
lodged  and  provided.  Many  of  these  have 
larger  houses  with  boarded  floors,  and  are  ar- 
commodatcd  (at  their  own  expence  it  is  true^ 
with  very  decent  furniture  : — a  few  have  even 
good  beds,  linen  sheets,  and  musquito  nets,  and 
display  a  shelf  or  two  of  plates  and  dishes  of 
queen's  or  Staffordshire  ware. 

Of  clothing,  the  allowance  of  the  master  is 
not  always  so  liberal  as  might  be  wished,  but 
much  more  so  of  late  years  than  formerly  fij. 
Few  of  the  Negroes,  however,  on  Sundays  an(^ 
holidays,  appear  deficient  in  this  point,  or 
shew  any  w^nt  of  raiment,  not  only  decent  but 
gaudy. 

The  circumstances  wherein  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  seem  mostly  indebted  to  their 
owners*  liberality,  are,  I  think,  those  of  medical 
attendance  and  accommodation  when  sick. 
Every  plantation  tb^-t  I  am  acquainted  with, 

CO  I  believe  the  Negroes  on  every  plantation  in  Jamaica, 
without  exception,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  Osnaburgh 
linen,  woollen,  baize,  checks.  Sec.  and  but  very  few  planters 
deny  them  liats,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  articles,  aij 
Jtiiives,  needles  and  thread,  &c.  &:c. 
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900K  is  under  the  daily  or  weekly  inspection  of  a 
practitioner  in  phjsick  and  sui^ry,  who  Tcry 
frequently  resides  on  the  spot ;  and  the  plants 
ers^  being  in  general  men  of  education  them- 
selves^ are  not  easily  reconciled^  in  so  important 
a  matter^  with  such  illiterate  pretenders  in  me^ 
dicine  as  are  very  often  found  in  the  country 
parts  of  England^  to  the  disgrace  of  the  pro* 
fession.  Young  men  of  skill  and  science  are 
therefore  sought  for  and  encouraged ;  and  as 
t>ut  few  single  plantations  can  afford  a  very  li* 
beral  allowance^  they  are  permitted  to  extend 
their  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  (kj. 

(k)  The  usual  recompence  to  the  surgeon  for  att^dance 
and  medicines,  is  six  shillings  a  head  far  annwm  for  all  the 
Negroes  on  the  estate,  whether  sick  or  well.  Amputatioos, 
difficult  cases  in  midwifery,  inoculation,  &:c.  are  psud  for  ex- 
clusively, and  on  a  liberal  scale.  A  property  having  500 
Negroes  contributes  about  150Z.  sterling  per  anrwrn ;  and  the 
surgeon,  if  he  phooses,  is  entitled  to  board,  washing,  apd 
lodging ;  and  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  profits  of 
his  practice  with  the  Whites.  I  suppose  there  are  few  plan- 
tation doctors  in  Jamaica  that  have  less  than  500  Negroet 
under  their  care  \  s^er^l  (witl)  their  assistants)  have  up^ 
wards  of  5,000, 

.  Among  the  diseases  which  If  egroes  bring  with  them  from 
Africa,  the  most  loathsome  are  \ht^cacahay  and  the  yaw9  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  The  former  i$ 
the  leprosy  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  latter  (much  the  most 
common)  is  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  be  the  leprosy 
ipentioned  in  Ijeviticus,  c.  xiii.  Both  are  very  accurately 
described  by  Doctor  Hiliary,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Disr 
^jises  of  Barbadoes.    Young  N^o  children  ojften  catch  the 
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Foa  the  better  accommodation  of  invalids 
and  women  in  cbiid-birtb^  every  plaatation  is 
provided  witb  a  sick-house  or  hospital^  divided 
into  different  apartments;  and  over  which  one 
or  mor^  aged  women^  preside  as  nurses.  The 
proprietor  commonly  supplies  blankets^  flour^ 
rice^  sugar^  and  oatmeal :  these  thiogs  I  have 
seldom  known  to  be  denied^  and  some  gentle- 
men afford^  besides  fresh  Leef  and  mutton^  more 
costly  articles;  such  as  spices^  sago^  and  wine« 

yaws,  and  get  through  it  without  medicine  or  much  incon- 
veniency.  At  a  later  period  it  is  seldom  or  n/ever  thoroughly 
eradicated ;  and  as,  like  the  small-pox,  it  is  never  had  but 
Bfnctj  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes  are  said  to  communicate  the 
infection  to  their  infants  by  inoculation.  I  "^^pf  much  doubt 
if  medicine  of  any  kind  is  of  use  in  this  disease.-^But  th^ 
greatest  mortality  among  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
arises  from  two  other  complaints;  the  one  affecting  in&nts 
between  the  fifUi  and  ^rteenth  days  after  their  l>ii:\h,  and 
of  which  it  is  supposed  that  one-^urth  of  all  the  Negro  chiU 
dren  perish.  It  is  a  species  of  tetanus,  or  locked  jaw ;  but 
both  the  cause  of  it  in  these  poor  children,  and  the  remedy, 
remain  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  other  complaint  affect* 
adults,  or  rather  Negroes  who  are  past  tlieir  prime.  They 
become  dropsical,  and  complain  of  a  constant  uneasineas  in 
the  stomach  3  for  which  they  find  a  temporary  relief  in  eating 
flome  kind  of  earth.  The  French  planters  call  this  disease 
taaLd^esiomac,  or  the  stomach -evil.  1  have  formerly  heard  of 
owners  and  managers  who  were  so  ignorant  and  savage  as  to 
attempt  the  cure  by  severe  punishment  $  considering  dirt^ 
eating,  not  as  a  disease,  but  a  crime.  I  hope  the  race  is  ex- 
tinct. Tlie  best  and  only  remedy  is  kind  usage  and  whole- 
some animal  food  5  and  perhaps  a  steel  drink  may  be  of  soma 
sen  ice.  Of  one  poor  fellow  in  this  complaint,  I  myself  ma^e 
a  perfect  aire  by  persisting  some  time  in  tliis  method. 
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^^^  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  some  defects, 
let  allowance  be  made  for  the  climate  and  sotly 
and  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth  and  modesty, 
that,  if  the  situation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 
West  Indies  were,  in  all  cases,  on  a  level  with 
their  circumstances  in  regard  to  food,  lodging, 
and  medical  assistance,  they  might  be  deemed 
ol^jects  of  envy  to  half  the  peasanti^  of  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  legislative  authority  in  many  of  the  sugar 
islands,  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  humanely 
and  laudably  exerted  in  exalting  the  condition 
of  the  slave  in  all  respects,  and  circumscribing 
the  power  of  the  master.—'^  Protection  of  their 
^'  slave?  ( says  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council ) 
^^  made  but  a  very  small  portion  of  their  earlier 
^'  policy.  This  branch  has  of  late  been  taken 
^'  up,  and  express  directions  have  been  given 
''  to  ensure  to  the  Negroes,  the  enjoyment  of 
^'  many  advantages  tending  to  alleviate  their 
''  condition.  In  three  islands  parti<iularly  ( Ja- 
'^  maica,  Grenada,  and  Dominica)  the  wish  to 
^^  soften  the  rigours  of  their  situation  has  ma- 
'^  nifested  itself  more  decidedly.  Measures 
*'  have  been  devised  by  the  legislatures  of  those 
'^  islands  for  placing  them  in  a  state  of  society, 
'^  where  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  protection 
^'  that  in  former  times  would  have  been  thought 
"  incompatible  with  tht  dependance  and  sub- 
"  ordination  of  slavery." 

To 
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To  this  distinguished  and  honourable  testi-  chap. 
mony  it  may  be  added^  as  a  circumstance  of 
still  greater  importance^  that  the  age  itself  is 
hourly  improving  in  humanity :  and  that  this 
improvement  visibly  extends  beyond  the  Atlan*- 
tick.  Its  influence  is  felt  ^vhere  the  law  is  a 
dead  letteif  This,  however,  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  considerable  allowance;  for  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  authority  over  these  poor 
people  must,  on  several  occasions,  unavoidably 
devolve  into  hands  that  will  employ  it  only  in 
its  abuse ;  and  in  cases  too,  in  which,  if  re- 
dress be  sought,  the  testimony  of  the  injured 
party  is  inadmissible  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Under  those  circumstances,  while  the  law  loses 
its  authority,  I  am  afraid  that  the  se;^se  of  de- 
corum alone  affords  but  a  feeble  restraint 
against  the  corrupt  passions  and  infirmities  of 
our  nature,  the  hardness  of  avarice,  the  pride 
of  power,  the  sallies  of  anger,  and  the  thirst 
of  revenge. 

That  the  narratives  therefore  of  excessive 
whippings,  and  barbarous  mutilations,  which 
have  lately  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lick,  are  all  of  them  ''  absolutely  false ;" — 
though  it  has  been  asserted  by  others,  shall  not 
be  asserted  by  me.  If  they  have  happened  but 
seldom,  they  have  happened  too  often.  The 
difference  between  me,  and  those  who,  on  this 
ground,  continue  to  urge  the  necessity  of  an 

immediate 
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30OK  immediate  and  total  suppression  of  the  slaves 
trade^  is  this :  they  assert  that  it  is  not  urvfrt^ 
qucnt,  but  common^  the  occurrence  of  every 
hour^  to  behold  the  miserable  N^roes  fall 
victims  to  a  series  of  cruelties  of  which  no  other 
age  or  country  aflfords  an  example  ;  and  thoy 
maintain  that  the  planters^  in  general,  are 
guilty  of  these  cruelties,  w  itbout  commisera- 
tion or  remorse.  I,  on  (he  other  hand,  aver 
that,  although  such  enormities  have  certainly 
Bomeiimes  happened,  and  may  happen  again> 
yet  that  the  general  treatment  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  British  West  Indies  is  mild,  temperate^ 
and  indulgent ;  that  instances  of  cruelty  are  not 
only  rare,  but  alvi^ays  universally  reprobated 
when  discovered ;  and,  when  susceptible  of 
legal  proof,  severely  punished  (IJ* 

(I)  As  the  latter  part  of  thb  assertion  has  been  very  con* 
fidently  denied  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  have  appeared 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  beg  leav^ 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  (he  following  cases  in  point ; 

''  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  February  1777.  Thomas 
Fell  was  indicted  for  assaulting  a  Negro  man  slave,  the  pro^ 
perty  of  Richard  Welch,  Esquire,  and  found  guilty.  Sen* 
fenced  to  pay  a  £ne  to  the  king  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  one  week,  and  until  pay* 
mentofthefinc.'* 

'*  Kingston,  Jamaica.  At  the  Surry  assize,  1780j 
George  Geddes  was  tried,  and  found  guilty  on  two  indict- 
ments, for  cruelly  beating  and  maiming  two  of  his  own 
slaves.  Sentence  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  100/.,  on  each 
indictment,  and  to  be  imprisoned  six  months  in  the  jaVl  of 

Kingston, 
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The  great,  and  I  fear  incurable,  defect  in  the   chap, 
system  of  slavery,  is  the  circumstance  already 


V. 


Kingston,  and  until  payment  of  the  fine,  and  afterwards  to 
find  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  &c.** 

*'  Sorry  assize,  1778.  JohnDurant,  a  free  man  of  Coloar« 
was  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  assaulting  a  Negro  man 
slave,  named  Sacco,  the  property  of  Eliza  Wheeler,  a  free 
Negro  woman.  Sentenced  to  be  publickly  flogged  at  thb 
Beef  market.'* 

"  Chiarter  session,  Kingston,  Augott,  1791  •  TheXli^ 
veraa  Thornton,  for  assaulting  and  falsely  imprisoning  a 
Negro  boy,  the  property  of  Francis  Robertson.  Fovmd 
guihy  an<^  fined  lOl, — King  vertus  B^er,  for  wantonljr 
and  immoderately  punishing  a  Negro  man,  his  own  pro* 
perty,  named  Fortune.     Found  guilty  and  fined  20l.** 

The  above  are  extracts  feirly  abridged  ftom  the  records  in 
the  proper  office  in  Jamaica.  Testimonies  of  the  same  kind, 
nxirefiilly  stated,  firom  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher,  appear 
iu  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  j  to  whona 
fridence  was  likewise  given  that  a  White  man,  in  the  Inland 
fif  Grenada,  was,  in  the  year  177§,  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  his  own  slave,  and  executed.  If  many  other  cases  cannot 
1)e  cited,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  firom  those  which 
bare  been  adduced,  that  firesh  occasion  has  not  often 
been  given*  The  following  shocking  instance,  however^ 
happened  in  Jamaica,  in  the  summer  of  1791 2 — ^William 
Battrary,  a  carpenter  at  the  port  of  Rio  Bueno,  in  a  fit  of* 
drunkenness,  threw  an  axe  at  a  Negro  boy,  his  own  slave, 
"which  unfortunately  killed  him  on  the  spot  The  coroner% 
ioqoest  finding  it  wiHul  murder,  the  man  was  apprehended, 
?nd  sent  to  gaol  in  irons.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  publickly 
tried  and  hanged  for  the  crime  j  for,  being  well  assured  that 
toch  would  be  his  fate,  he  thought  it  best  to  execute  justice 
P^))iipielf^  apd  found  m  suicide  an  escaped  from  the  gallows. 
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.  .300K    mentioned,  that  the  evidence  of  the  slave  can* 

IV, 

not  be  admitted  against  a  White  person,  even  in 
cases  of  the  most  atrocious  injury.  This  is  an 
evil  to  which,  on.  several  accounts,  I  fearno 
direct  and  efficacious  remedy  can  be  applied. 
In  some  of  the  islands,  however,  attempts  have 
been  made,  with  an  earnestness  suited  to  the  im- 
portanceof  the  subject,  to  supply  thedefect;  and 
Expedients  have  been  adopted  for  th?it  purpose, 
which,  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  have 
the  good  consequence  of  a  solid  protection. 
By  the  new  slave  act  of  Grenada,  the  justices  are 
required  annually  to  nominate  three  freeholders 
to  be  guardians  of  the  slaves;  who  are  to  take 
an  oath  to  see  the  law  duly  executed.  They  are 
not  only  to  inspect  the  provision-ground,  the 
clothing,  and  maintenance,  and  to  enquire  into 
the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves,  but  also  to 
interrogate  on  oath  the  managers  and  overseers, 
concerning  the  due  observance  of  the  law  ;  and 
in  case  of  breaches  thereof,  to  prosecute  the  of- 
ffenders.  Of  this  measure  the  report  of  the  Privy 
Council  expresses  the  highest  approbation: — 
. "  The  obliging  managers  and  overseers  ( it  ob- 
serves) to  ansvier  upon  oath,  gives  peculiar  effi- 
cacy to  a  regulation  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  whose  testimony,  by  the  law  of  the 

This  fact,  which  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  certainly 
no  proof  that  murderers  of  their  own  slaves  escape  wuh  im- 
punity. 

country. 
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country,  could  not  be  heard  in  a  prosecution    chap, 
against  a  White  person." 

Iw  the  same  libenil  spirit,  and  co-operating' 
to  the  same  generous  end,  the  legislature  of 
Jamaica  ha^e  constituted  the  justicfes  and  vestry 
of  each  parish  in  that  Island,  a  touncil  of  pro- 
tection, expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  full 
enquiry  into  the  barbarities  exercised  on  slaves, 
and  bringing  the  authors  to  punishment  at  the 
publick  expence.  With  this  view,  it  is  en- 
actcd:,  that  when  any  complaint,  or  probable 
intelligence  from  any  slave,  or  otherwise,  is 
made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the  mu- 
tilation and  confinement  of  a  slave,  the  justice 
is  impowered  and  required  to  issue  his  warrant 
to  bring  the  slave  before  him  for  inspection. 
"  By  this  regulation  (say  the  assembly)  it  is 
intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  from  the 
owner  the  power  of  concealment ;  for  the  ma- 
gistrate is  enabled  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  fact, 
on  evidence,which,  in  other  cases  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  inadmissible/'  By  another  clause  in  the 
same  act,  in  order  more  eflfcctually  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  Negroes  by  excessive  labour 
and  unreasonable  punishments,  the  surgeon  of 
every  plantation  is  required  to  produce  and 
deliver  in  upon  oath,  to  the  justices  and  vestry, 
an  annual  account  of  the  decrease  andencrease 
of  the  slaves  of  suqh  plantation,  assigning  also 
the  causes  of  such  decrease,  to  the  best  of  his 
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BOOK  judgment  and  belief.  On  this  head  the  asseni'* 
bly  remark  "  how  tender  and  cautious  every 
rational  manager  must  necessarily  be  in  the  pu- 
nishmeifts  which  he  administers^  who  considers, 
thatbe  luLs  a  resident  inspector  into  his  conduct, 
and  that  the  punishment  of  death  may  follow 
an  abuse  of  his  authority/^ 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  forcible  and  de^ 
cisive  testimonies  which  the  resident  planters 
in  the  West  Indies  have  given  to  the  world  of 
their  just  abhorrence  of  all  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  towards  the  poor  people  over  whom 
the  accident  of  birth  or  fortune  have  invested 
them  with  power. — They  have  demonstrated 
that  their  inclination  concurs  with  theirintcrest 
effectually  to  perform  whatever  humanity  and 
the  senseof  reciprocal  obligation  require  towards 
their  African  labourers ;  and  they  have  armed 
the  law  with  additional  energy,  in  the  hope 
of  curbing  those  passions,  suppressing  those 
frailties,  and  preventing  those  excesses,  which 
the  plenitude  of  power  is  too  apt  to  encouraijre. 
If  this  effect  cannot,  in  all  cases  and  contin- 
gcncies^^be  produced,  the  failure  must  be  com- 
prized among  the  many  other  insurmountable 
difficulties  and  irresistihje  evils  of  life,  for  which 
human  wisdom  has  hitherto  in  vain  sought  a 
remedy. 

The  grand  (and  I  admit  the  most  plausible) 
accusation  against  the  general  conduct  of  the 

planters. 
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planters^  arises  from  the  necessity  they  find  chap. 
Ihemselves  under  of  having  an  annual  recruit 
of  slaves  from  Africa^  to  fHl  up  the  nuiftbers  thai 
perish  in  the  West  Indies.  So  longas  it  shall  ap«^ 
pear  tl#at  the  natural  encrease  of  the  Negroes  al- 
ready in  the  8ugar  Islands^  is  insufficient  for  this 
purpose^  it  will  he  contended  that  this  circum-- 
stance^  of  itself  affords  an  obvious  and  undeni** 
able  proof  that  it  is  not  to.  individuals  alone^ 
the  blame  of  improper  treatment  ought  to  be 
attributed.  That  power^  it  is  urged^  must  in 
almost  all  cases  be  abused^  and  that  shy ery  must 
be  universally  excessive,  which  give  occasion 
to  so  dreadful  a  waste  of  life.  The  objection 
has  been  anticipated^  and  in  part  answered^  in 
the  preceding  pages^  by  the  proof  that  has 
been  given  of  the  great  disproportion  of  the 
lexes  in  the  yearly  importations  from  Africa. 
It  has  been  shewn  from  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  one  third  only  are  females.  Thus, 
Dotwithstanding  every  allowance  for  the  Creoles 
or  natives^  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  encreased  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  there  was  in  the  year  1789,  in 
Jamaica  alone,  an  excess  in  its  Negro  popula- 
tion of  30,000  males.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
extent  of  the  evil.  It  is  a  truth  well  known, 
that  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which  universally 
prevails  in  Africa,  is  also  very  generally  adopted 
among  the  N^oes  in  the  West  Indies;  and  he 
i  who 
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Mho  conceives  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  for 
this,  by  introducing  among'  them  the  laws  of 
marriage  as  established  in  Europe,  is  utterly 
Ignorant  of  their  manners,  propensities,  an4 
superstitions.  It  is  reckoned  in  Jamaica,  on 
a  moderate  computation,  that  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  of  sutrh  as  are  called  Head  N^roes 
(artificers  and  others)  possess  from  two  to  four 
wive^.  This  partial  appropriation  of  the  women 
creates  a  still  greaterproportionof  single  men, 
and  produces  all  the  mischiefs  which  are  neces- 
sarily attached  to  the  system  of  polygamy.  In 
Africa,  the(  redundancy'  of  males,  occasioned 
by  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  females,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  sources  which  supplies 
the  European  trader  with  slaves ;  and  the  con* 
sequences  attending  it  among  the  Negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  are  a  shocking  licentiousness 
and  profligacy  of  manners  in  the  most  of  their 
women ;  who  are  exposed  to  temptations  which 
they  cannot  resist.  They  hold  chastity  in  so 
little  estimation,  that  barrenness  and  frequent 
abortions,  the  usual  effects  of  a  promiscuous 
intercourse,  are  very  generally  prevalent  among 
them.  To  the  same  origin  may  be  ascribed 
that  neglect,  and  want  of  maternal  affection, 
towards  the  children  produced  by  former  con- 
nections, observable  in  many  of  the  Black 
females. 

The  circumstances  thus  enumerated,  operat- 
ing 
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lag  with  combined  energy,  are  abundantly  suf-  chap. 
ficient  to  account  for  the  annual  diminution  in  \^>ri^ 
the  number  of  the  slaves ;  and  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  frankly  admitted^  , 
that  slavery  itself,  in  its  mildest  form,  is  un- 
fiiendly  to  population.  The  human  race,  to 
encrease  in  numbers,  nmst  be  placed  in  favour- 
able circumstances;  and,  unless  reason  and  sen- 
timent in  some  degree  co-operate  with  cor- 
poreal instinct,  its  oifspringis  bbrn  but  to  perish. 
Among  men  who  are  deprived  of  free  agency, 
or  by  whom  it  is  but  imperfectly  enjoyed,  nei- 
ther reason  nor  sentiment  can  be  the  ruling 
principle.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  argu- 
ment any  farther.  Men  of  reflection,  apprized 
of  the  fact  that  such  disproportion  between  the 
sexes  exists  among  the  Negroes,  will  draw  the 
proper  conclusion  from  it,  and  agree  that  an 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  will  not  afford  a 
remedy. 

Thus  have  I  delivered,  in  a  detail  which  the 
reader  will  probably  find  too  diffuse  and  minute, 
such  observations  as  have  occurred  to  tne  on  the 
several  matters,  of  which  I  proposed  to  treat. 
I  have  declined  to  enlarge  on  the  various  ca-' 
lumnies,  and  gross  misrepresentations,  which 
have  been  spread  and  encouraged  against  the 
planters,  because  it  is  their  misfortune  that, 
on  this  question,  many  virtuous,  humane,  and 
pious  men,  misled  by  popular  prejudice,  openly 
VOL.  II.  K  concur 
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concur  in^  and  give  their  sanction  to^  the  ma- 
lignant eflforts,  and  uncharitable  misconstruc- 
tions of  the  envious  and  illiberal.     Such  pro- 
ceedings, however^  are  as  impolitick  as  they 
are  unjust.     They  are  equally  injurious  to  the 
master  and  the  slave.     By  exciting  among  the 
Negroes  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disobedience, 
they  compel,  in  many  cases,  the  benevolent 
man  to  restrain  that  hand  which  otherwise 
would  be  stretched  out  for  their  relief;  and 
thus,  by  rendering  their  masters  odious  in  their 
eyes,  these  unfortunate  people  (apprized  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  held  in  a  subjection 
which  is  reprobated  in  the  mother-country) 
may  be  led  to  make  a  general  struggle  for  free-- 
dom,  through  desolation  and  bloodshed.     Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  impute  motivet 
so  atrocious  to  any  of  those  respectable  cha- 
racters whose  exertions  for  an  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  are  at  this  time  the  object  of  publick 
attention.     Most  of  these  gentlemen,  without 
doubt,  consider  this  measure  as  only  the  first 
process  in  a  more  extended  and  liberal  plan, 
which  has  for  its  object,  by  stopping  the  fur- 
ther influx  of  Negroes  into  our  islands,    to 
compel  the  planters  to  cherish  and  husband 
their  present  stock;  and  sustain  it  in  future 
by  natural   encrease ;  until,  by  milder  treat- 
ment, and  the  Christian  institutes,  the  mannei*s 
of  the  slaves  shall  become  softened,  their  vices 
1  corrected. 
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corrected,  and  their  dispositions  gradually  pre-    chap. 
pared  for  a  total  emancipatioa  from  thatabso*  v^vw 
lute  slavery  in  which  they  are  now  held.   Such 
is  the  language^  and  I  doubt  not^  the  fond  expec- 
tation of  many  wise  and  excellent  persons.  They 
consider  that  all  this  will  be  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  interposition  of  parliament^  in  prohibit- 
ing the  further  importation  of  African  slaves 
into  our  colonies.  I  have  assis^ned  such  reasons 
as  occur  to  me  for  believing  that  this  conclusion 
is  founded  in  error,  and  will  terminate  in  dis-^ 
appointment.    That  I  am  no  friend  to  slavery^ 
in  any  shape,  or  under  any  modification,  I  feel 
a  conscious  assurance  in  my  own  bosom.     Yet 
that  the  slavery  of  some  part  of  the  human 
species,  in  a  very  abject  degree,  has  existed  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  among  the  most  civilised 
as  well  as  the  most  barbarous  nations,  no  man   . 
who  has  consulted  the  records  of  history  dis- 
putes. Perhaps,  like  pain,  poverty,  sickness,  and 
sorrow^  and  all  the  various  other  calamities  of 
our  condition,  it  may  have  been  originally  inter- 
woven into  the  constitution  of  the  world,  for 
purposes  inscrutable  to  man.     Of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  an  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  would  involve  both 
master  and  slave  in  one  common  destruction. 
Thus 'much  however  is  allowed ;  the  miseries  we 
cannot  wholly  remove,  we  may  in  some  cases 
mitigate :  we  may  alleviate,  though  we  cannot 
N  2  cure. 
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BOOK  cure.  I  have  shewn  that  this  has  been  attempt- 
ed, and  in  many  instances  effected  too,  by  the 
pLmtcrs  themselves.  What  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  consistently  with  sound  policy,  and  a 
just  regard  even  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
the  Negroes  themselves,  is  a  subject  of  deep 
arid  difficult  consideration.  Hasty  measures, 
however  humane  in  appearance,  and  plausible 
in  theory,  may  produce  the  most  calamitous  of 
all  contests,  a  helium  scivile  ;  which  will  pro- 
baly  ncverend  but  in  the  extermination  of  either 
the  Whites  or  the  Blacks.  Amorg  the  great  va* 
riety  of  schemes  Mhich  have  been  offered  for  fur- 
ther meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  the 
most  obvious  seem  to  be  these  :  First,  to  render 
their  labour  certain  and  determinate :  in  other 
M  oi  (Is,  to  apportion  to  each  Negro,  according 
to  his  strength,  a  specifick  quantity  of  work 
to  be  performed  in  a  given  time;  allowing  to 
sutli  of  them  as  sliall  have  finished  their  task 
within  tlie  time  limited,  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  themselves,  and  pay  them  wages  for  extra 
labour.  This  is  not  always  practicable,  but 
when  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think  favourably 
cflhrK'hcme,  bccaise  it  seems  calculated  io 
av. akrn  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  industry, 
which  tlio  dread  of  punishment  can  never  pro- 
duce. At  t!ie  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  sec\jie  to  the  Negroes  by  law,  the  little  pro- 
piiiy  or  yxfuUiim  which  their  own  industry 

may 
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may  thus  acquire,  A  second  proposal  is  to  chap. 
make  them  arbiters  on  the  conductof  each  other, 
by  instituting  a  sort  of  juries  among  them  for 
the  trial  of  petty  offences.  It  is  conceived  that 
jBuch  a  measure  will  give  them  right  notions  of 
distributive  justice,  and  operate  powerfully 
towards  their  civilisation  and  improvement ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  two  instances  in  Jamaica  in 
\vhich  it  has  been  tried  with  success;  but  it  is  evi- 
dently a  regulation  that  must  be  governed  by 
circumstances,  and  left  principally  to  the  pru- 
dence and  discretion  of  tlie  owner :  an  attempt 
to  establish  and  enforce  it  by  law,  in  their 
present  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  would,  I 
fear,  create  inextricable  confusion.  ,  A  third 
measure  has  been  recommended,  of  less  doubtr 
ful  efficacy.  It  is,  to  render  the  sabbath,  what 
it  ought  to  be,  a  day  of  rest  and  religious 
improvement;  to  which  end,  the  markets  oa 
Sundays  ought  to  be  suppressed.  The^y  are  ^ 
disgrace  to  a  christian  country  ;^nd,  if  a  market 
is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  eucourage 
the  Negroes  in  labouring  for  themselves,  som^ 
other  day,  once  a  fortnight,  may  be  appro.- 
priated  for  that  purpose  (mj^  In  the  mean  time, 

(m)  The  objection  to  this  scheme  is,  that  it  will  deprive 
the  planters  yearly  of  twenty-six  days  labour  of  the  whole 
body  of  their  Negroes,  without  producing  the  eti'ect  in- 
tended, as  the  wiiole  of  each  Sunday  will,  in  such  case,  be 
spent  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery  at  home.  If  this  ob- 
^ction  be  well-fgUiKivd,  let  the  dayb  which  are  n<^v  giv;^ 
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BOOK  instead  of  abolishing  the  slave-trade  by  act  of 
^,^v^  parliament^  further  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  importation  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  African  women,  until  the  sexes  are  become 
nearly  equal ;  after  which  it  is  probable  that^ 
under  the  present  humane  and  improved  system 
of  laws  and  manners,  their  numbers  may  be 
kept  up  by  natural  encrease.  If  this  good  con- 
sequence shall  happily  be  produced,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  slave-trade  will  of  itself  gra* 
dually  diminish,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  cease 
altogether,  and  expire  without  a  struggle. 

But  these,  and  all  other  regulations  which 
can  be  devised  for  the  protection  and  improve-r 
ment  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  people,  will  be 
of  little  avail,  unless,  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
,  they  shall  be  exempted  from  the  cruel  hardship, 
to  which  they  are  now  frequently  liable,  of 
being  sold  by  creditors,  and  made  subject,  in 
a  course  of  administration  by  executors,  to  the 
payment  of  ^11  debts  both  of  sinaple  contract  and 
specialty.  This  grievance,  so  remorseless  and 
tyrannical  in  its  principle,  and  so  dreadful  in 
its  effects,  though  not  originally  created,  is 
now  upheld  and  confirmed,  by  a  British  act  of 

to  the  slaves  (exclusive  of  Sundays)  be  the  days  of  market, 
and  compel  them  to  work  in  their  own  gardens  four  or  five 
hours  every  Sunday  morning,  and  attend  divine  S€r\ice  in 
the  afterjioon.  Honest  labour  must  surely  be  more  pleasing 
to  the  Almighty,  as  it  is  certainly  more  beneficial  to  man, 
than  profligacy  and  riot. 

parliament ; 
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parliament ;  and  no  less  authority  is  competent  chap. 
to  redress  it.  It  was  an  act  procured  by,  and  n^^v^/ 
passed  for  the  benefit  of,  British  creditors ; 
and  I  blush  to  add,  that  its  motive  and  origin 
have  sanctified  the  measure  even  in  the  opi- 
nion of  men  who  are  among  the  loudest  of 
the  declaimers  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  fn).  Thus  the  odious  severity  of  the 
Roman  law,  which  declared  sentient  beings  to 
be  ifiter  reSy  is  revived  and  perpetuated  in  a 
country  that  pretends  to  Christianity !  In  a 
few  years  a  good  Negro  gets  comfortably  estab- 
lished, has  built  himself  a  house,  obtained  a 
wife,  and  begins  to  see  a  young  family  rising 
about  him.  His  provision-ground,  the  creation 
of  his  own  industry^  and  the  staff  of  his  ex- 
istence^ affords  him  not  only  support,  but  the 
means  also  of  adwiing  something  to  tlie  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  In  this  situation,  he  is  seized  on 
by  the  sheriff^s  oflGicer,  forcibly  separated  ftom 
his  wife  and  children,  dragged  to  publick  auc- 
tion, purchased  by  a  stranger,  and  perhaps  sent 
to  terminate  his  miserable  existence  in  the  mines 
of  Mexico,  excluded  for  ever  from  the  light 

(n)  The  act  alluded  to,  is  the  5  George  II.  c.  7.  entitled, 
*'  Ail  act  for  the  more  easy  recovor)'  of  debts  in  his  Majesty's 
plantations."  Of  the  most  violent  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
liament, not  one  lias  solicited  the  repeal  of  this  execrable 
statRte.  '^I'he  society  in  the  Old  iowry,  though  apprized  of 
the  grievance,  its  origin,  and  the  remedy,  are  silent  on  tlie 
subject.  They  are  men  of  the  world,  and  witli  all  their 
plulanihropy,  probably  consider  no  right*  so  sacred  as  those 
i^lcreditori. 
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BOOK  of  heaven ;  and  all  this  \\ ithout  any  crime  or  de^ 
merit  on  hU  part,  real  or  pretended.  He  is  pu- 
nished because  his  master  is  unfortunate.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  case  of  force  or  fraud 
in  Africa  can  be  productive  of  greater  misery 
than  this !  Neither  can  it  be  urged,  that,  like 
some  unauthorized  cases  of  cruelty  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  occurs  but  seldom  :  unhappily,  it 
occurs  every  day,  and,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, will  continue  to  occur,  so  long  as  men 
shall  continue  to  be  unfortunate. 

Let  this  statute  then  be  totally  repealed. 
It  is  injurious  to  the  national  character  ;  it  is 
disgracelTul  to  humanity.  Let  the  Negroes  be 
attached  to  the  land,  and  sold  with  it.  The 
good  effect  of  a  similar  regulation  in  the  sys- 
tem of  ancient  villenage  has  been  pointed  out 
and  illustrated  by  a  great  many  writers;  and 
those  persons  who  now  oppose  an  extension 
of  the  same  benefit  to  the  Negroes  in  the  West 
Indies,  would  do  well  to  reflect,  that,  while 
they  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  resident  plantr 
ers  towards  their  slaves,  they  are  themselves 
abettors  and  suppoiters  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  grievances  under  which  those  unfortunate 
people  continue  to  suffer.^ 

*  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Author  of  tliis  work 
that  he  has  the  opportunity,  in  the  present  edition,  to  in- 
form his  readers,  that  in  June  1797>  he  had  the  honour  and 
help, linens,  as  a  member  of  the  British  Farliarnent,  to  bring 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  succeed  in  carrying  it 
iato  a  law,  a  hill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  5  Geo.  II.  c.  7, 
p  relates  to  Negroes  in  his  Majesty's  plantations. 
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CHAP, 

V. 


A  VALUABLE  Friewd,  than  whom  no  man  is  better  ac« 
qaainted  with  the  Negro  character,  and  the  coodidon 
of  the  enslaved  Africans,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  observations,  which  occurred  to  him  on  a 
pemsal  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  the  first  edition. 

'*That  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  even  before  what  has  been  lately  done  by  the  colonial 
assemblies  to  meliorate  their  condition,  was  not  systenoa* 
tically  bad,  is  to  me  convincing  from  this  fact,  which  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  Negroes  on  plantations  must  ad- 
mit :  diat  the  Creole  race  (with  some  few  eminent  excep- 
tions) exceed  the  African  in  intellect,  streligth,  and  come- 
liness, in  a  very  remarkable  mamier.  If  a  belter  horse  is 
pn)duced  from  an  inferior  breed,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
tJie  colt  has  had  a  better  groom,  and  a  better  pasture  than 
the  common  on  which  the  dam  usually  fed.  The  great  ob- 
ject to  be  wished  af  present,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  purify 
the  moral  sense  of  fCegroes.  Hitherto,  with  all  their  im- 
proveraeuts,  they  have  caught  from  the  Whites,  I  am  afraid, 
more  of  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  civilization.  Correct 
the  idea,  which  9  Negro  may  be  said  to  imbibe  with  his 
nM)ther*s  milk,  that  whatever  he  can  cheat  his  owner  of,  in 
any  direction,  is  clear  gain  to  himself.  Make  the  interest 
of  the  master  and  tlie  slave  go  hand  in  hand.  Now  I  think 
that  small  wages,  subject  to  stoppage  for  delincjuency,  would 
have  this  effect.  Such  a  system  would  be  laying  a  founda- 
tion on  which  a  large  superstructure  might  be  built  in  the 
reformation  of  manners.  Even  in  poinLof  ej;j)ence,  an  estate 
can  well  afford  it^  for  the  aggregate  of  time  wasted  in 
^e  sick-house,  on  the  mere  pretence  of  iljness,  is  equal  to 

a  little 
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BOOK  «  little  fortanc  to  eveiy  planter.  When  I  was  kst  in 
J[^^  Jamaica,  I  made  the  experiment  with  a  body  of  tradesmen, 
and  punctually  paid  to  each  at  the  end  of  the  week  (if  a 
week's  work  was  done)  two  bits  Co).  The  effect  in  point 
/of  labour  was  wonderful,  and  I  believe  the  system  would  in 
time  have  taught  the  Negroes  also,  that  honesty  was  better 
policy  than  thieving,  &c.  and  have  led  by  degrees  to  can* 
sequences  still  more  important  and  beneficial  both  to  thft 
master  and  the  slave.*' 

(•)  About  one  sbillisg  £nglith« 
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APPEN* 
DIX. 


TO 

BOOK  lY, 


NUMBER  I. 

AS  a  supplement  to  such  part  of  the  preceding 
hook,  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  it  is  thought  neces^ 
sary  to  present  the  reader  with  the  Consoli- 
dated StAvif  Act  of  Jamaica,  passed  the  2d 
of  March  1792.  It  is  presumed  that  this  law 
u'tH  demonstrate  to  general  conviction,  that  the 
legislature  of  Jamaica,  availing  themselves  as 
well  of  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies,  as  of 
the  suggestions  of  their  friends,  have  given 
nil  possible  encouragement  to  the  raising  of 
Negro  children  in  the  island,  and  secured  to 
their  labourers  as  much  freedom,  and  as  great  a 
latitude  of  eryoyment  of  the  necessaries,  canve-- 
niences,  and  comforts  of  life,  as  can  be  done 
consistently  with  their  Oum  preservation.  The 
humane  reada^  'will  not  complain  of  the  length 
of  this  Appendix,  if  he  shall  hereof  ter  find  that 
tlie  other  British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
encouraged  by  the  example  before  them,  shall 
introduce  the  benevolent  provisions  of  this  Act, 
into  their  Negro  code. 
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IV.  *^ 


An  act  to  repeal  an  act,  intituled  "  An  act  to  re» 
peal  several  acts  and  clauses  of  acts  respecting  slaves, 
and  for  the  better  order  and  government  cf  slaves, 
and  for  other  purposes ;"  and  also  to  repeal  the  se- 
veral acts  and  clauses  of  acts,  which  were  repealed 
bj  the  act  intituled  as  aforesaid ;  and  for  consolidat- 
ing and  bringing  into  one  act,  the  several  laws  relate 
ing  to  slaves,  and  for  giving  them  further  prolectiop 
and  security  j  for  aheriiig  the  mode  of  trial  of  slaves 
charged  with  capital  ofl'ences'j  and  for  other  pur« 
poses. 

pi^Mnble,  WHEREAS  it  is  for  the  publick  good,  that  all  the  law? 
respecting  the  order  and  government  of  slaves,  should  bp 
consolidated,  and  brought  into  one  law,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  and  that  justice  may  more  eifectually  be  exe-- 
cuted  respecting  slaves ;  and  whereas  it  is  found  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  further  security  to  slaves,  that  the 
mode  of  trial  of  slaves  charged  with  capital  offences  should 
be  altered  j  and  whereas,  in  order  tliereto,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  herein  afier-meniioned  laws,  and  clauses  of 
laws,  should  be  repealed  5  viz.  &c.  &c.  &c.  We  your  Ma- 
jesty's dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  assembly  of  this  your 
Majesty's  island  of  Jamaica,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty  tliat  it  may  be  enacted.  Be  it  therefore  enacted, 
by  the  lieutenant  governor,  council,  and  assembly  of  the 
1^  and  ^^*^  island,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  ordained  by  the 
clauses  of  authority  of  the  ^ame.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
repealed.  ^^"^  act,  all  an4  every  the  said  herein  before-mentioned 
Jaws,  and  clauses  of  laws,  and  every  part  iheretif,  be  and 
stand  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void^  and  are  hereby 
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•nnnlled,  repealed,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents  and  pur-    appEN- 

poses  whatsoever,  any  thing  in  the  said  laws,  and  clauses      ^^^ 

of  laws,  or  in  any  other  law,  contained,  to  the  contrary  in 

anywise  notwithstanding. 

II.  And  whereas   nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the 

good  order  and  government  of  slaves  than  the  humanity  of 

their  owners,  in  providing  for  and  supplying  them  with   , 

good  and  wholesome  prqvisions,  and  proper  and  sufficient 

clothing,  and  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  proper  and 

necessary  for  them,  during  their  being  in  a  state  of  slavery  : 

For  which  end  and  purpose.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the 

authority  aforesaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  p^^p^jg^ 

this  Act,  every  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  of  any  planta-  ^o"»  ^^'  ^ 

^  allot  land 

tion  or  plantations,  pens>  or  other  lands  whatsoever,  shall  for  every 

allot  and  appoint  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  '  for  every  J^*^»' "'^ 
slave  he  shall  have  in  possession  upon,  or  belonging  to,  him  to  col- 
such  plantation  or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands,  as  and 
for  the  proper  ground  of  every  such  slave,  and  allow  such 
slave  sufficient  time  to  work  the  same,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide him,  hrr,  or  themselves,  with  sufficient  provisions  for 
his,  her,  or  their  maintenance :  and  also,  all  such  masters, 
owners,  or  possessors  of  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands, 
shall  plant  upon  such  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands,  in 
ground-provisions,  at  least  one  acre  of  land  for  every  ten 
negroes  that  he  shall  be  possessed  of  on  such  plantation,  pen, 
or  other  lands,  over  and  above  the  Negrt)-grounds  afore- 
said ;  which  lands  shall  be  kept  up  in  a  planter-like  condi- 
tion, under  tJie  penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  every  such  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  or  his 
or  her  overseer  or  chief  manager,  sli-ll  personally  inspect 
into  the  condition  of  sucli  negro-grounds  once  in  every 
month  at  least,  in  order  to  ^  see  that  the  same  are  cul- 
tivated and  kept  up  in  a  proper  mnnncr,  of  which  oath 
shall  be  made,  as  in  this  act  is  hereafter  directed.  And 
whereas  it  may  happen,  that  in  many  plantations,  pens, 

settlements. 
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BOOK     lettlements,  and  towns,  in  this  island,  there  may  not  h% 
'^'       lands  proper  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  j  then,  and  in  that 


Slaves  ^^^^*  ^^  masters,  owners,  or  possessors,  do^  by  some 
^^^rw^  other  ways  and  means,  make  good  and  ample  provision 
/or.  for  all  such  slaves  as  they  shall  be  possessed  of,  equal  to 

the  value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  currency  per  week 
for  each  slave,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  sup* 
ported  and  maintained^  tinder  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 
Owners  IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore* 

pro^f'  said.  That  no  master,  owner,  or  possessor^  of  any  slave  or 
disabled  slaves,  whether  in  his  or  her  •wn  right,  or  as  attorney, 
^^^  guardian^  trustee,  executor,  or  otherwise,  shall  discard  or 
turn  away  any  such  slavu  or  slaves^  on  account  of  or  by 
reason  of  such  slave  or  slaves  being  rendered  incapable  of 
labour  or  service  to  such  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  by 
means  of  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity ;  but  every  such  master, 
owner,  or  pos^ssor,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  he  is  liereby 
obliged,  to  keep  all  such  slave  or  slaves  upon  his,  her,  or 
their  properties,  and  to  find  and  provide  them  with  whole*- 
some  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  suffer  such  slave  or  slaves 
as  aforesaid  to  be  in  want  thereof,  or  to  wander  about,  or 
become  burthensome  to  others  for  sustenance,  under  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  such  offence,  to  be  reco- 
vered in  a  summary  manner,  before  any  one  justice  of  the 
peace  in  this  island  ;  who  is  hereby  authorized,  empower- 
ed, and  required,  to  cause  such  master,  owner,  or  possessor, 
his,  her,  or  their  attorney  or  agent,  and  such  other  persons 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary,  to  be  summoned  before  him, 
to  enable  him  to  judge  and  determine  of  the  propriety  of 
such  information,  and  whether  such  master,  owner,  or  pos- 
sessor, ought  to  incur  the  said  penalty  5  and  in  the  mean 
time,  and  until  such  trial  can  be  had,  the  said  justice  of  the 
peace,  on  his  own  view,  or  upon  the  information  of  any 
white  person,  upon  oath,  is  hereby  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  take  up  such  wandering,  sick,  aged,  or  infirm 
slave  or  slayes>  and  to  lodge  him,  her,  or  them,  in  the 

nearest 
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nearest  workhoQse,  there  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  but  not  APPEN« 
worked,  at  the  expence  of  the  master,  owner,  or  possessor,         *    ' 


until  such  trial  as  aforesaid  can  be  had  $  and  if  it  shall 
appear  to  the  said  justice,  cm  such  trial,  that  the  party 
or  parties  so  comj^ined  of  is  or  are  guilty  of  the  said 
ofience,  and  shall  refuse  ta  pay  the  said  ten  pounds,  and 
the  fees  to  such  workliouse  for  the  mabtenance  of  such 
slave  or  slaves,  together  with  the  charges  of  the  convic^ 
tion,  the  said  justice  is  hereby  required  and  empowered^ 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  forthwith,  by  war« 
cant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to  the  constable, 
to  commit  such  offender  or  offenders  to  the  common  g^ol 
cf  the  county  or  parish  where,  the  offence  shall  be  com* 
mitted,  there  to  remain  until  he  or  she  shall  pay  the  said 
•am  of  ten  pounds,  and  charges  as  aforesaid  5  one  moiety 
€f  which  said  £ne  shall  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and 
the  other  nooiety  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
churchwardens  of  such  parish,  for  the  poor  of  said  pa- 
rish ;  any  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwith* 
standing. 

V.  And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  slaves  to  do  siavettobe 
their  duty  to  their  masters,  owners,  or  possessors.  Be  it  ^j^^5**^  by 
forther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  every  onc«ayear« 
master,  owner,  or  possessor  of  slaves,  shall,  once  in  every 

year,  provide  and  give  to  each  slave  they  shall  be  possessed 
of^  proper  and  sufficient  clothing,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
justices  and  vestry  of  the  parish  where  such  master,  owner, 
cr  possessor  of  such  slaves  resides,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Ownen  tm 

•aid.  That  all  masters  and  mistresses,  owners,  or,  in  their  *"'^"<^5 

slaves  in 
mence,  overseers  of  slaves,  slull,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  ChnV 

endeavour  the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  tlie  principles  ^^'^*^* 

of  the  Christian  religion,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  con- 

vcnion,  and  shall  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  fit  them 

for  baptism,  and  as  soon  as  conveniently  they  con,  caus^ 

to 
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*  BOOK     ^o  ^^  baptised,  all  such  as  they  ran  make  sensible  of  a  Deity 
^'       and  the  Chribtian  faith. 


Owners  to      ^^-  ^^^  ^  ^^  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-f 
give  in  an    said,  lliat  every  master,  owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor  of 
provision-   filave^,  his  or  her  overseer  or  chief  manager,  at  their  giving 
SroiuKL       jjj  gj^  account  of  their  slaves  and  stock  to  the  justices  and 
Yestry,   on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December  in  every 
year,  shalJ,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  every 
neglect,  also  give  in,  on  oatli,  an  account  of  the  quantity 
of  land  in  ground-provisions,  over  and  above  tlie  negro^ 
grounds,  upon  such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlement, 
where  there  are  lands  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  such 
provisions  5  and,  where  there  are  not  lands  proper  for  such 
purposes,  then  an  account,  on  oath,  of  the  provision  made 
on  such  plantation,  pen,   or  other  settlement,    or  nieans 
adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  slaves  thereon  ;  and  shall 
also,  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  like  penalty,  give  in  an 
account,  on  oath,  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cloth- 
ing actually  served  to  each  slave  on  such  plantation,  pen, 
or  other  settlement,  for  the  approbation  of  the  justices  and 
vestry  as  aforesaid  j  and  shall,  likewise,  at  the  same  time 
declare,  on  oath,  that  he  hath  inspected  the  negro-grounds 
(where  such  grounds  are  allotted)  of  such  plantation,  pen, 
or  settlement,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act.  * 
Premium        VIII.  And,  in  order  to  encourage  slaves  for  every  good 
to  slaves  for  and  worthy  act  that  they  shall  do,  Be  it  further  enacted 
on  nina-     by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  every  slave  or  slaves  that 
^'^ysj^cc.    gjjgii  (gj^g  yp  jjijy  runaway  slave,  or  inform  against  any 
person  who  shall  have  or  conceal  any  runaway  slave  or 
slaves,  so  that  such  runaway  slave  or  slaves  may  be  taken 
and  restored  to  his  owner  or  -owners  j  every  such  slave  or 
slaves,  so  informing,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  reward  as  any 
justice  shall  in  reason  and  justice  think  jnst  and  reasonable, 
and  be  paid  by  such  person  or  persons  as  such  justice  shall 
determine  ought  to  pay  tha  same,  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings. 

IX.  And 
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IX.  Aod^  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  aPPEN- 
That  if  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  kill  or  take  any  slave  or      ^^^ 


slaves  in  actual  rebellion,  he  or  (hey  shall  receive  from  fhe  killing 
the  churchwardens  of  the  respective  parishes  where  such  P^JT^**" 
sbve  or  slaves  shall  l^ave  been  killed,  the  sum  of  three  belliou9 
pounds,  and  the  sum  of  five  pounds  if  taken  alive,  and  a  ^^Jj^ 
Uue  cloth  coat,  with  a  red  cross  on  the  right  shoulder,  to 
be  paid  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  respective  parishes 
where  such  slave  or  ^ves  shaM  liave  been  kiUed  or  taken  f 
the  whole  expence  whereof  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  re- 
ceiver-general for  the  time  being,  out  of  any  moneys  in  his 
hands  unappropriated, 

X.  Andy  in  order  to  prevent  any  person  from  mutilating  Pmons. 
or  dismemberii^  any  slave  or  slaves,  Be  it  further  enacted  JavM^med 

by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  master^  mistress,  *nd  impri^ 

toned* 
owTier,  possessor,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  shall,  at 

his,  her,  or  theu:  own  will  and  pleasure,  or  by  his,  her, 
or  their  direction,  or  with  his,  her,  or  their  knowledge;     • 
sufferance,  privity,  or  consent/  mutilate  or   dismember 
any  slave  or  slaves,  he,  she,-  or  they,'  shaH  be  liable  to  b& 
indicted  ibr  ctoch  ofience  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  ^ 

or  in  any  of  the  assize  courts  of  this  idand  y  and,  upoA 
conviction^  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  aot  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,,  and  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  for  each  and  eveiy  slave  §a  mutilated  or  dis-^ 
membered;  and  such  punishment  is  declared  to  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  action  that  could  or  might  be  brought, 
at  common  kw,  for  recovery  of  damages  for  or  on  accounts 
of  the  same:  And,  in  very  atrocious  cases,  where  the 
owner  of  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  convicted  of  sudi 
etfence,  the  eouft  before  whom  such  offender  shall  have 
been  triipd  andconvicted>  are  hereby  empowered,  in  case 
they  sludl  thinly  it  necessary ,*  for  the  foture  protection  of 
foc^  stove  or  stoves,  to  declare  him,  her,  or  them  free,  Sfitilated' 
and  discharged  firom  all  manner  of  servitude,  to  all  in-  •toves,  m* 
imts  and  purposes  whatsoever :  And,  in  all  aucfa  cases,  cates,  de- 
void u..  o^,  th»  ^^'^  *^^* 
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BOOK    the  oourt  are  hereby  empowered  and  authorized,. iTl^ 
'^-       them  it  shall  appear  uecessary,  to  order  and  direct  the  said 
.  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  justices  and 
vestry  of  the  parish  to  which  the  said  slave  or  slaves  be- 
loiiged>  to  the  use  of  the  said  parish^  the  said  justices  and 
vestry^  in  consideration  thereof,  pa3rii%  to  such  of  the  said 
slave  or  slaves  so  mnde  ^ree,  the  sum  often  pounds  per  an* 
num,  for  his^  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  support  during 
life;  and  in  case  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  suffer  any  befcn^- 
described  mutilations,  such  slave  or  slaves,  on  his,  her,  or 
their  appllcatiOD  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  the  said  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  directed^  required, 
and  empowcxtd,  on  view,  and  certain  conviction  of  the 
fiiCt,  to  send  such,  slave  or  slaves  to  the  nearest  workhouse.' 
where  such  offeaot  shM  be  cosmiitted,  and  such  slave  or 
slaves  shidl  be  there  safely  kept,  and  carefully  attended, 
at  the  expence  of  sudbparish^  until  such  time  as  there  may 
be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  justices  and  vestry  of  such  pariah } 
which  justices  and-  vestry  so  met,  are  hereby  created  and 
appointed  a  council  of  protection  of  such  slave  or  slaves : 
^•ticet  to  And  the  said  justices  and  vestty,  s»  mef>  are  hereby  di- 
u?8i^m^  rected  and  empowered  to  make  further  and  fell  enquiry, 
tiladont,     upon  view,  inta  the  commitment  of  the  mutilation  of  such 
cute^theof-  *^^^  ^  slaves;  and,  if  to  them  it  shall  appear  proper,  the 
fenders.       ga|(^  justices  and  vestry  are  hereby  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  prosecute  to  effect  such  owner  or  owners ;   the^ 
expence  of  which  prosecution  shall,  be  paid  by  the  parish 
Owncrt'      where  sudi  offence  shall  be  committed :  And  in  case  the 
^JJ^^®^      owner  or  owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  ^»pear  ca- 
pable 6f  paying  the  costs  and  charges  of  such  before-men- 
tioned prosecution,  the  said  justices  and  vestry  are  hereby 
empowered  to  commence  suitor  suits  against  such  owner 
or  owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  and  recover  all  costs 
and  charges  out  of  purse,  by  them  laid  out  and  expended 
in  such  suit  or  suits:  And  the  keeper  or  supervisor  of-  the 
Wigrkbow  where  l^ucb  mutilated  slave  or  slave»^sball  have 
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hem  first  commiited^  is  hereby  directed*  tM  reipiifed;  a^EK- 

Upon  due  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  justices  and  ^j^\ 

testrjr  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  was  committed^  to  ^*^^^^ 

ptodnce  such  mutilated  slave  or  slaves^  fbr  die  inspec* 

lion  and*  direction  of  such  justices  and  vestry^  under  th^ 

penalty  of  twen^  pounds  for  every  neglect,  in  not  |)ro- 

ducing   before   such  justices    and   vestty  tath  slaVe  6i 

slaves. 

Xt.  And  be  it  fiirther  enacted  by  the  authority  afore«  josdcet  to^ 

Said,  That  in' case  any  j\istice  of  the  peace  sliall  receive  any  "»"« their 

*  wftrnuitsto 

tompkint  or  probable  intelligence  from  any  slave  or  other*-  hrinen^uU^' 

wise,  that  any  slave  or  slaves  i»  or  are  so  niutilated,  or  is  before 
or  are  cohfined  without  sufficient  support,  it  shall  and  may  tbnai 
be  lawfiil  foi:  such  justice  of  the  peace,  and  ke  b  hereby 
Empowered  and  required,  fbrthwi^  to'  issue  his  Wairant  to 
any  cotistable,  ordenng  hini  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
place  where  such  slave  oi^  slaves^  io  mutilated,  are  con- 
fined, .and  such  slaVe  or  slaves  to  release  and  bring  bisfore 
such  justice,  ^ho,  oh  view  of  th«  fact,  is  hereby  autho* 
lized  to  send  such  slave  or  slaves  to  the  workhouse  for 
protection,  and  who  itf  there  to'  be  kept,  but  not  to  be 
Worked,  lintil  ehqtiiry  shall  be  made  ihto  the  fact  according 
io  law. 

Xn.  And  be  it  furtheT-'  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Penbnswii^' 
said.  That  if  any  person  hereafter  shall  wantonly,  willing.  2j!ijl^* 
ly,  or  bloody-mindedly  kill,  or  cause  to  be  killed,  ahy  negro  •ufferdatlf 
or  other  slave,  sticli  person  sO  ofiending  shall,  on  convic* 
tion,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  shall  suffer  deatt  accordingly  fbr  tlie  said*  of- 
fence :    Provided'  always,  that  sucli  conviction  shall  not 
extend  to  the  corrupting  the  blood,  ot  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels;  any  kw,  custom; 
or  usage  to  the  contraty  thereof,  in  anywise  notwithstand- 

Xlir.  AdA  be  it  fiirther  enacted  by  the  authoriQr  afbre-  ^2255^ 
laid,  Hat  froto  ai^  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  per-  Hj^^v, 
Q'^  ion  punithaWe.- 
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BOOK    ion  or  penons  that  skall  wantonly  «r  cradly  whip,  vasl* 
^jyi,  treat,  beat,  bruise,  wounds  or  shall  imprison  or  ke^  inooo* 
finement,  without  sufficient  support,  any  slave  or  slaves, 
shall  be  subject  to  be  indicted  for  the  same  in  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the  courts  of  assize,  or 
courts  of  q^artef  sessions  in  this  island  ^  and,  upon  be'mg 
thereof  kg^Uy  convicted,  he^  she,  or  they,  shall  sufier  such 
punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  judges 
or  justices  of  such  courts  shall  think  proper  to  inflict;  any 
law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  not^th^. 
Standing:  And  such  punishment  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
without  prejudice  to  any  action  at  common  law  that  could 
or  might  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  and 
on  account  of  the  same,  in  case  suoh  slave  oi  slaves  shall  not 
be  the  property  of  the  offender. 
Arbitrary       XIV.  And,  in  order  to  restrain  arbitcaiy  punishments, 
JJ^j^^     Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  na 
•crained.      slave  on  any  plantation  or  settlement,  or  in  any  of  the 
workhouses  or  gaols  in  this  island,  shall  receive  more  thaik 
ten  lashes  at  one  time  and  for  one  (^ence,  unless  the  owner, 
attorney,  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  overseer, 
of  such  plantation  or  settlement,  having  such  slave  in  his 
care,  or  supervfsor  of  such  workhouse,  or  keeper  of  such 
gaol,  shall  l>e  present;  and  that  no  such  owner,,  attorney^ 
guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  overseer,,  supervisor, 
or  gaol-keeper,  shall,  on  any  account,  punish  a  slave  with 
more  than  thirty-nine  lashes  at  one  time,  and  for  one  of-* 
fence,  nor  inflict,  or  suffer  to  be  inflicted,  such  last-men- 
tioned punishment,  or  any  other  number  of  lashes,  in  th« 
same  day,  nor  until  tlie  delinquent  has  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  any  former  punii»hment,  under  the  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  against  the  persoDt 
directing  or  permitting  such  punishment, 
f^ttingiron      XV.  And  whereas  a  mischievous  practice  hath  some* 
oUitrcludu  times  pr^v^led  of  punishing  ill-disposed  slaves,  and  such  as 
*"*  wh*^    ^^  ^P^  *^  abscond  from  their  x)wners,  by  iixing  or  causing 
■  *  to 
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to  be  fixed  round  the  necks  of  such  slaves^  an  iron  collar  aPPEN* 
vrHh  projecting  bars  or  hooks^  to  prevent  the  futuj^e  desertion      ^^^ 
of  such  slaves;  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  ^^"^^ 
said.  That  such  practice  is  hereby  declared  to  be  utterly  un*    - 
lawful^  and  that  no  person  shaU^  on  any  pretence  whatsoever^  ^' 

Tinder  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  punish  any  negro  or  t>ther 
slave,  whether  his  own  property  or  otherwise,  by  fixing,  or 
causing  to  be  fixed,  any  iron  or  other  collar  round  the  neck 
cf  such  slave,  or  by  loading  the  body  or  limbs  of  such 
^iave,  for  any  offence  whatsoever,  with  chains,  irons,  or 
'weights,  of  any  kind,  other  than  such  as  are  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  for  securing  the  person  of  such  slave;  and  all  and 
every  the  ju^lces  of  the  peace,  within  this  island,  axe  hereby 
authorized,  directed,  and  required,  under  the  penalty  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  on  information  and  view  of  such  of- 
fence,  to  order  such  collar,  chains,  irons,  or  weights,  to  be 
immediately  taken  off  firom  the  slaves  or  slaves  wearing  or 
t)earing  the  same. 

XVI.  And  whereas,  fi'om  the  decease  and  removal  of 
Tesidence  of  many  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  other  circum- 
stances, and  from  the  manumission  of  negro,  mulatto,  and 
other  slaves,  without  any  suitable  provision  being  made  for 
their  future  maintenance,  many  unhappy  objects,  afflicted 
with  contagious  distempers,  or  disabled  from  labour  by    , 
sickness,  old  age,  and  otherwise,  and  having  no  owners, 
prove  dangerous,  or  become  a  burthen  and  nuisance  tp 
the  several  towns  and  parishes  of  this  island :  For  remedy  Jmticeiwid 
whereof.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  vertry  to 
That  the  justices  and  vestr)'men  of  the  several  towns  and  abled  nc^ 
parishes  in  this  island  be  empowered,  and  they  are  hereby  8W^ 
empowered,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  s^id 
several  towns  and  parities,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pa- 
rochial taxes  are  usually  laid,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such 
a  sum  as  they  shall  judge  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  attendance,  in 
tbe  u'cvkhouses  or  other  convenient  places  of  the  said  se« 
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JBOOK    y^nltawwi  mi  parishes  of  this  island,  of  sudi  nepo,  mor 
^*       lattp^  or  other  slaves,  or  oth^  unhappy  objects  as  afore^ 


Acywrach  ^^<^*  -^^  ^^  magistrates  respectively  of  such  town  an^. 
•^^  *J*  pa^sh  are  hereby  en^pcwewl  and  required,  upon  applica- 
poeed  ot  tion  being  n^e  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  order  a]) 
jBudi  objjects  as  aforesaid  to  be  rempved  and  conveyed  to 
jthe  respectiye  workhouses  of  each  parish,  where  (If  a  slave) 
^e  former  proprietor  or  propriet;ors,  owner  or  owners,  of 
such  ^ve  livfsd  or  resided;  or,  if  a  person  of  co}pui  made 
free,  where  the  person  or  persons  who  manumised  or  set 
fiee  such  person  of  colour  resided  heifore  his  .decease,  there 
jto  be  Ipdge^  and  ta^en  care  of  as  aforesaid :  And  the  ma- 
j[istrate8  jgmd  vestries  of  the  several  towns  and  parishes  as 
aforesaid,  are  hereby  empowered  ajid  required  to  make 
irom  time  to  time  all  such  humane  and  salutary  regulations^ 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  to  them  sh^l  appeai:  necessaiy 
and  expedient. 

XVII.  And  whereas  it  is  s^solutely  necessary,  tjiat  th» 
slaves  ia  this  island  should  be  kept  in  due  ohedience  to 
their  own^^  and  in  due  subord'mation  to  the  white  people 
m  general,  ai^d^  as  mi^ch  as  in  the  power  of  the  legislature^ 
all  means  and  opportunities  of  slaves  ponmiitting  rebellious 
conspiracies,  and  other  crimes,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction 
of  tl^  white  people,  and  others  in  this  island,  prevented^ 
and  that  proper  punishnaents  should  be  appointed  for  al]l 
crimes  to  be  by  them  committed.  Be  it  further  enacted 
pwiie^      by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no  slave,  such  only  ex? 
*J°**  **?  •    ^'^  3s  are  going  with  firewood,  grass,  fruit,  provisions, 
Slaves  to     or  small  stock  and  other  good^,  which  they  pay  lawfully 
put  T^ftti  *®^*  *®  market,  and  returning  therefrom,  shall  hereafter  be 
suffered  or  permitted  to  go  out  of  his  ojp  her  master  or  own* 
er*s  plantation  or  settlement,  or  to  travel  from  ope  town 
or  place  to  another,  unless  such  slave  shall  have  a  ticket 
from  his  master,  owner,  employer,  or  overseer,  expressing 
particularly  the  time  of  such  8lave*s  setting  out,  and  where 
|ie  pr  she  if  goin^,  and  the  time  limited  for  his  or  her  re- 
turn^ 
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4am»  tinder  a  penalty  not  exceecUng  forty  shiUingB  for  every  apP£H- 
ilave  so  offending,  to  be  recovered  from  the  master,  owner,     ^^ 
employer,  or  overseer,  in  a  summary  manner,  before  aqy  ^^  ^^^ 
one  justice  of  the  peace,  by  warrant  of  distress,  complaint  nalty* 
being  niade  to  him  upon  oath,  unless  the  noaster,  owner, 
employer^  or  overseer,  of  such  slave  shall  prove,  upon  oath, 
befone  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  precinct 
wbem  «uch  master,  owner^  employer,  or  oversee^,  may  or 
•hail  live,  or  happen  to  be,  that  he  ^d  g^ve  the  said  slave 
such  ticket  as  aforesaid,  or  that  such  slave  went  aw^  with- 
out  lus  consent^  and  if  such  justice  shall  refuse  or  a^lect  Penalty  9m 
his  duty,  either  in  oausiBg  ^  penalty  to  be  fortbwith  le*  ^^Ef^ 
^ied,  on  complaint  being  made  to  him  as  aforesaidj.  on  the 
owner,  overseer,  or  any  other  person,  who  shall  sii^&r  a 
slave,  being  under  his  or  their  diracticB,  to  go  witlKnit  a 
ticket  as  aforesaid,  every  justice  so  offendipg  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  £ve  pounds^  aiiy  law^  'Custom,  or  usage^  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding, 

XVIII.  And  be  it  further  eoacted  by  the  ^thority  afore-  slaves  il- 
sud.  That  for  the  future,  all  slaves  in  this  isl^  shall  be  ^^  ***** 
allowed  the  usual  number  of  lM>lidays  that  were  allowed  at 
the  usual  seasons  of  Chnstiaas,  Easter,  apd  Whitsiu^^de : 
Provided,  That,  at  every  such  mspective  seaspn,  no^two  ho*  - 
lidays  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  or  succeed  immediately 
one  after  the  other,  except  at  Christmas,  when  they  shall  be 
allowed  Christmas^day,  and  also  the  day  inunediately  suc- 
ceedi^ ;  any  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  not* 
withstanding :  And  if  any  master,  owner,  guardian,  or  at- 
torney, of  any  plantation  or  settlement,  or  the  overseer  of 
such  plantation  or  settlement,  shall  presume,  at  the  seasqnt 
aforesaid,  to  allow  any  holidays  to  any  slave  belonging  to 
any  such  plantation  or  settlement,  other  than  as  directed  by 
tbb  act  to  be  given,  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
the  stun  of  five  pounds. 

XIX.  And  whereas  it  hath  been  usual  and  customary  with 
4he  planters  in  this  island^  to  allow  their  slaves  one  day 
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BOOK     in  erery  fortnight  to  cultivate  tbdr  own  prorisiaD-grocmcb 
^'       (exchuiTe  of  Sundays)  except  during  the  time  of  crop  $ 


SbiTCi  al-  ^^  ^  <3ine  not  being  compukory.  Be  it  therefore  enacted 
^cm^cne  ^  ^  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  glares  beloBging  to,  or 
fiDrtBf|;fat.  (n^ployed  on,  every  phntation  or  settlement,  shall,  over 
and  above  the  holidays  herein  before-mentioned,  be  al- 
lowed one  day  in  every  fortnight,  to  cultivate  their  own 
provision-grounds,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  except  during  the 
time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  reco- 
vered against  the  overseer  or  other  person  having  the  care 
of  such  slaves. 

y^n^^'         XX.  And  be  it  fiirther  enacted  by  the  authority  afone- 
lowed  for       . .    __  ^  , ,    .  ,      .  . 

breakfiifti    9^^>  That  every  neld-slave  on  such  plantation  or  settle- 

^'  ment  shall,  on  work  days,  be  allowed,  according  to  cus-? 

torn,  half  an  hour  fbr  breakfast/  and  two  hours  for  dinner ; 

^nd  that  no  slaves  shall  be  compelled  to  any  manner  of 

field-work  upon  the  plantation  before  the  hour  of  five  ii| 

the  morning,  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  at  night,  except 

durisg  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds^ 

to  be  recovered  against  the  o\'erseeri  or  other  person  having 

the  care  of  such  slaves. 

IPesalty  for     XXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 

iioUwfiS     ^^*  *r^^  ^  ^y  roster,  owner,  ^ardian,  or  attorney,  of 

atsembliet   ajjy  plantation  or  settlement,  sliall  hereafter  suffer  any 

strange  slaves,  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  to  assemble 

together  and  beat  their  military  drums,  or  blow  their  horns 

or  sheUs,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  settlement,  or  in  any 

yard  or  place  under  his,  her,  or  their  care  or  management, 

or  shall  not  endeavour  to  dbpers^  or  prevent  the  same,  by 

immediately  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  next  magistrate  or 

commissioned  oificer,  tliat  a  proper  forge  may  be  sent  to 

disperse  the  said  slaves;  every  such  master,  owner,  giiar- 

dian,  or  attorney,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  upon  con* 

viction  thereof,  upon  an  indictment  in  the  supreme  court 

of  judicature  or  courts  of  assize,  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  poimds 

to  bis  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  and  towards 
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"the  support  of  the  government  of  this  island,  and  the  con-  A1^PEK« 
tingent  charges  thereof:    Provided  nevertheless.  That  in-      ^^* 


^formation  of  such  offence  shall  be  made^  upon  oath,  before 
any  of  his  Majesty^s  justices  of  the  peace,  within  the  space 
cf  five  days  after  the  commisMon  of  such  offence. 

XXII.  And  be  it  finrther  enacted  by  the  authority  afbre*  civil  ornu- 
«aid.  That  all  officers,  civil  and  nailltary,  shall  be,  and^^^^®*' 
are  h»eby,  empowered  and  required,  to  enter  into  any  press  such 
plantation,  settlement,  or  other  place,  to  disperse  all  such 
unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  un- 

lawfiil  drummings  or  other  noise,  as  befbre-menti oned ; 
any  law,  custom^  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  netwithstand* 
ing. 

XXIII.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience, 
Aat  rebellions  have  been  often  concerted  at  negro  dances, 
and  nigiitly  nieetings  of  the  slaves  of  different  plantations, 
when  such  slaves  are  generally  intoxicated :  and  as  it  has 
been  found  also,  that  those  meetings  tend  much  to  injure 

the  healths  of  negroes  j  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  au-  oVersecra, 
thority  aforesaid.  That  If  any  overseer,  or,  in  his  absence,  &^who 
any  book-keeper,  or  other  white  person,  having  the  care  assemblies, 
*  and  management  of  any  plantation  or  settlement,  shall  JJrisoncd! 
suffer  any  slaves  to  assemble  together,  and  beat  their  mi- 
litary drums,  or  blow  their  horns  or  shells,  every  such  over- 
seer, book-keeper,  or  other  white  person,  so  offending, 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  upon  conviction  thereof,  upon 
an  indictment  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  or  be- 
fore the  justices  of  assize,  suffer  six  months  imprisonment, 
without  bail  or  mainpiize :  Provided  infer fuation  is  made, 
upon  oath  as  aforesaid,  before  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  within  five  days  alter  the  commission^  of  such 
offishcc:   And  provided  always  ne^-erthelcss,  that  nothing  provise* 
herein  contained  shall  be  consti^ied  to  prevent  any  master, 
owner,  or  proprietor,  of  any  pl?ntation  or  settlement,  or 
the  overseer  thereof,  from  granting  liberty  to  the  slaves 
of  such  plantation  or  settlement  only,  for  absombling  to- 
gether 
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BOOlC    gfiAet  upon  mich  pUatation  or  settlement^  and  playiiy 
*       and  diverting   themselves  in  any  innocent   amusementB, 
so  as  tbey  do  not  make  use  of  military  drums,  horns,  or 
shells  3  but  that  they  shall  and  may  giant  such  liberty  wbeo 
and  as  often  as  they  please,  any  thing  in  this,  or  any  other 
act,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  Provided,  that  such 
amusements  are  put  an  end  to  by  twelve  of  the  clodL  at 
night, 
Vtfpro  bn-     XXIV.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  riots  and  nightly  roeet^ 
(odUy^e.  N»s  among  negro  and  other  slaves,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  endangering  their  healths.  Be  it  £ux^ 
iher  enacted  fay  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  all  negro  bu- 
rials shall  in  future  take  place  in  the  day-time  only,  so  that 
the  same  may  be  ended  before  sunset  \  and  if  any  master, 
owner,  or  possessor  of  slaves,  his  or  hisr  overseer,  or  chief 
jrnanager,  sha}!  knowingly  suffer  or  permit  the  burial  of  any 
sl^vis  otherwise  than  as  befcx^  directed,  he  shall  forfeit  th^ 
•um  of  fifty  pounds. 
hyiprMoa.       XXV,  Ani  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore* 
negroessuf.  Mid,  That  if  any  Indian,  firee  negro,  or  mulatto,  shall  here* 
ftsn^^  *^    after  suffer  any  unlawful  assembly  of  slaves  at  hb  or  her 
their  house  <»:  sf^ttlem^nt,  every  such  Iddian,  fi-ee  negro,  or  mu« 

bcmaet.       j^^^^  ^j^^  ^p^^  ^^  conviction  thereof,  suffer  imprison- 
ment, not  exceeding  si^  months;   Provided  nevertheless. 
That  information  tbeieof  shall  be  given^  pn  pathj  within  five 
.  days  of  such  uulawfiU  meetings 
Sbvtt  not       XXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacts  by  the  autliority  afore* 
lokeepfire-  said.  That  all  slaves  who  shall  hereafter  be  found  to  have 
*^"**'         in  his  or  their  custody,  apy  fire.»anns,  gunpowder,  slugs, 
or  balls,  such  slave,  being  thereof  convicted  before  two 
justices,  shall  suffer  ^uch  punishment  as  tb^  said  justices 
ahall  think  proper  to  inflict,  by  whipping  or   hard   la- 
txmr  in  the  workhouse^  not  exceeding  the  term  of  six 
fnonths. 

XXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
ifpcpsaid^  That  if  any  slave  shall  offer  any  violence,  by 
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Itrilung  or  otherwise,  to  uij  white  person^  such  dave,  APPEV- 
upoQ  due  and  proper  proof,  thdXi,  upon  conviction,  be     ^^^ 
punished  wit|i  deatl^  transportation,  or  confinement   to  Pmusli. 
hard  labour,  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  otherwise,  ^?*"^*^fl^ 
tl^  coupt  shall,  io  their  disccetion,  think  proper  to  inflict :  ingviolencf 
IVovided  such  striking  or  conflict  be  not  bj  command  of  ^^^ 
^  or  thck  owners^  overseers,  or  persons  entrusted  over 
tiiem,  or  in  ihe  lawful  defence  c^  their  owners*  persons  or 
|OQds. 

.    XXVUI.  And  be  k  further  enacted  by  the  authority  Puniah- 
.aforesaid,  Hiat  any  slav^  or  slaves,  who  shall  knowingly  ^J)^^^ 
harbour  or  conceal  «n^  runaway  slave  or  slaves,  shall  be  b«urmg 
)iaUe  to  be  jhied  for  the  same  at  the  slave  court  hereinafter 
i^ipointed,  and,  on  conviction,  suffer  such  punishment  as 
the  justices  of  the  said  court  shall  thipk  proper  to  inflioC, 
not  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

^SXIX.  And  whereas  it  is  v^ry  dai^gerous  to  the  peace  who  am 
.and  safety  of  this  island,  to  suffer  slaves  to  cpntlnue  out  as  ^^^-^ 
.runaways,  and  it  is  absohiliely  necessary  to  declare  and 
make  known  to  tt^  publick  what  slaves  shall  be  deemed 
SQch:  Se  it  thenefore  enacted  by  the  aujtfaority  aforesaid. 
That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  slave  or 
slaves  who  shajl.be  absent  from  his  owner  or  employer, 
withoDjt  leave,  fo^  the  qpace  of  ten  days,  and  shall  be  found 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  house,  plantation, 
or  other  settlement,  to  which  be,  she,  or  they  belong,  with* 
out  a  ticket  or  other  permit  to  pass,  except  as  before  ex* 
cepted,  in  going  lo  and  returning  £com  mari^et,  shall  be 
deemed  a  runaway* 

XXX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Rewtidfor 
said.  That  any  person  whatsoever,  who  shall  apprehend  JJ^'JJIL 
such  slave  or  slaves,  shall,  for  every  one  so  apprehended, 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  ^vner,  employer,  overseer, 
or  manager  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  the  sum  often  shillings, 
•^  po  n)^,  besijdes  milc-mone^,  at  the  rate  q£  one  shil- 
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hng  per  mile  for  the  first  five  miies^  and  sixpence  per  mtk 
aftei-wards:  Provided  such  slare  or  slares  had  absented 
him,  her,  or  themselves,  ten  days,  without  the  prvvity, 
knowledge,  or  consent,  of  the  proprietor,  overaeer,  or 
other  white  person,  residing  on  tbe  plantation  or  settle^ 
ment  to  which  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  belong ;  which 
time  of  absence  of  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  declared 
on  the  oath  of  such  proprietor,  overseer,  or  other  white 
person,  as  aforesaid,  if  the  party  taking  up  such  slave  cr 
slaves  shall  require  it :  But  tt  is  the  true  intent  and  mean* 
ing  of  this  act,  that  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  ap- 
prehend any  slave  or  slaves,  that  usually  reside  in,  or  are 
employed  in,  any  of  the  towns  of  this  island,  and  that  at 
the  time  are  actually  ^ma^vay  or  absent  from  their  owner, 
employer,  or  manager's  service,  ten  days,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  reward  of  ten  shillings,  although  the  slave  or  slaves 
should  not  be  eight  miles  distant  from  their  employer's 
habitation :  Provided  nevertheless.  That  nothing  in  this 
act  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  an  allow* 
ance  of  the  s^id  sum  of  ten  shillhigs  and  mile-money, 
'in  addition  to  the  sum  allowed  to  maroon  negroes  for 
apprehendmg  lunaways:  And  provided  also.  That  it  is 
not  heieby  intended  to  deprive  the  said  maroons  rf  their 
legal  and  established  reward  of  forty  shillings  for  each 
.  negro. 
How  run-  XXXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
*^*y*  *^*  aforesaid.  That  the  person  or  persons  so  apprehending 
posed  of.  such  dave  <m:  slaves,  shall  convey  hkn,  her,  or  them,  to 
their  respective  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  or  to  the 
z  workhouse  of  such  parish,  if  any  workhouse  is  established 

there;  and  in  case  of  there  being  no  workhouse,  to  the 
next  gaol,  in  case  the  owner,  emjdoyer,  or  manager,  of 
such  slave  or  slaves  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 
ten  shillings,  and  mile-money  as  aforesaid,  or  take  the 
oath  as  to  the  time  of  absence  3   in  wluch  case,  the  gaoi 
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«r  vrorUxnse^keeper  is  hereby  required  and  ordered  to  appeh- 
Decsire  such  slave  or  slaves  into  his  or  their  custodj,  and  ^' 

to  pay  the  party  delivering  such  skve  or  slaves  the  said 
saai  of  ten  shillings,  and  mile-money  as  aforesaid,  and  no 
more,  for  each  slave  so  delivered,  under  the  penalty  of 
£ve  pounds .  Provided  neverlheJess,  That  if  suck  slave  or 
-slaves  is  or  are  brought  io  any  gaol  or  workhouse  by  any 
white  person,  free  negro,  free  mulatto,  or  Indian,  no 
gaoler  or  workhouse-keeper  shall  pay  such  sum  before 
such  person  shaU  have  taken  an  oath,  (which  oath  such 
gaoler  or  workhouse-keeper  is  hereby  requ'u-ed,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  file  in  hb  office  and  produce, 
whene\er  thereunto  required  by  the  owner  or  possessor  of 
such  slave  or  slaves)  that  the  slave  or  slaves  so  apprehended 
was  or  were  at  the  reputed  distance  of  eigbl  miles  from 
the  house,  plantation,  or  settlement,  to  which  such  slave 
or  slaves  do  belong  (except  as  before  is  eiccepted),  and 
that  such  slave  or  slaves  had  no  ticket  or  other  permit 
in  writing  from  his  master,  mistress,  overseer,  employer, 
or  manager,  at  the  time  such  slave  or  slaves  was  or  u'ere 
apprehended^  for  him,  her,  or  them,  to  pass  unmolested, 
and  that  tlie  said  slave  or  slaves  had  been  carried  £rst  to 
the  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of  such  slave  or  slaves 
(provided  such  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  sliall  be  in 
the  perish  in  which  sudi  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  appre- 
hended), and  that  the  master,  mistress,  overseer,  or 
manager,  had  refused  to  pay  for  the  apprehending  him« 
her,  or  them,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act. 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authorityThneof 
aforesaid.  That  no  ticket  sliall  be  granted  to  any  slave  orJ^J^ 
flaves  for  any  time  exceeding  one  calendar  month. 

XXXIII.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted  by  the  authori^  A«c<mfit  oT 
jrfbresaid.  That  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  I>ecerabcr  in  ^JI^^'j^lJJJ^ 

i^prery  year  (the  time  of  giving  in  as  aforesaid),  or  within  be  gives  is. 
'ihirty  days  afier^  the  owner^  overseer^  or  manngcr  of  e\  eiy 

'plantations^ 
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BOOK     I^antation>  pen^  or  settlement^  shall  give  in,  on  odtb,  an  ac- 
count  of  all  the  bhths  and  deaths  of  the  slaves  of  suc& 
plantation,  pen,  or  settlement,  for  the  preceding  year^  under 
the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  firom  the  owner 
of  such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlement. 
O^entetto     XXXIV.  And  bt  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
^^^      aforesaid.  That,  if  the  not  giving  in  upon  oath  such  several 
accounts  shall  be  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  overseer  or 
manager  of  such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlement,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawfiil  for  the  ownery  proprietor,  or  pos- 
sessor of  such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlement,  to  stop* 
and  detain  the  penalty  he  or  she  shall  suffer  by  this  law, 
out  of  the  wages  of  such'  overseer  or  manager, 
jargeonsto     XXXV.  And  be  it  further   enacted  by  the  authority 
^^"^t'af  ^^^'■^•^*^»  That  Ao  doctor  or  surgeon  of  every  plantation, 
•lav€»  dy-    pen,  or  other  settlement,  shall,  on  the  twenty^ighth  day  oiF 
*^*  December,  in  evtry  year  (the  time  of  giving  in  as  afore^ 

said)  or  within  thirty  days  after,  give  in  an  account,  on 
oath>  of  the  deaths  of  such  slaves  as  have  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  during  such  time  as  such  doctor  or  surgeon 
hath  *had  the  care  of  the  slaves  on  such  plantation,  pen,  or 
other  settlement,  with  the  cause  of  such  deaths,  to  the  best 
of  hi^  knowledge,  judgment,  and  belief,  under  the  penalty 
Encourage- o^  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  neglect:  And  in  case  it 
nent  for  g}^  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  and  vestry, 
from  the  return  of  the  owner,  overseer,  or  manager  afore- 
said, that  there  has  been  a  natural  increase  in  the  number 
of  slaves  on  any  such  plantation,  pen,  or  otiier  settlement, 
the  overseer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  such  plantatioi),  pen,  or  other  settlement,  thQ 
sum  of  three  pounds  for  every  slave  bom  on  such  planta* 
tion,  pen,  or  other  settlement,  in  the  time  aforesaid,  and 
which  shall  be  then  livftig,  after  deducting  the  decrease : 
and  the  owner  or  prbprietor  of  sueh  plantation,  pen,  or 
other  setdement,  shall  have  a  deduction  from  the  first  ct 
His  or  her  pnblie  taxes  that  shall  become  due;  o£-  the  sum 
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10  paid  to  the  overseer,  on  producing  a  certificate  of  the'jus-  appen- 
tices  and  vestry  of  such  encrease,  and  a  receipt  of  the  over-      ^^' 
seer  for  the  sum  so  paid. 

XXXVI.  And^  in  order  thftt  further  encouragement  may  Further  e»- 
be  given  to  the  encrease  and  protection  of  negro  infants,  menTSr 
Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  encrease  oC 
every  female  slave,  who  shall  have  six  children  living,  shall 

be  exempted  from  hard  labour  in  the  field  or  otherwise, 
and  the  owner  or  possessor  of  every  such  female  slave  shall 
be  exempted  firom  all  manner  of  taxes  for  suchiemale  slave, 
any  thing  in  the  act  commonly  called  the  poll-tax  law,  or 
any  other  of  the  tax  lawfr  of  this  island  passed,  or  annually  lo 
be  passed,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  a  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  /or  aU  such  female  slaves  from  the  taxes 
of  such  owner  or  possessor,  by  certificate  of  the  justices 
and  vestiy,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  manner  as  directed' 
in  the  case  o£  an  annual  encrease  of  the  number  of  slaves 
as  aforesdd;  Provided  nevertheless.  That  proof  be  given^ 
en  oath,  to  the  satis£iCtion  of  the  said  justices  and  vestiy, 
not  only  that  the  requisite  number  of  children,  together 
with  the  mother,  are  livings  but  also  that  the  nK)ther  is 
exempted  from  all  manner  of  field  or  other  hard  labour,  and 
ii  provided  with  the  means  of  an  easy  and  comfbrlable  rnaln^ 
(enance, 

XXXVII.  And  whereas  the  more  efiectually  to  conceal  penalty  oa 
ninaway  slaves,  or  prevent  their  being  apprehended,  tickets  ^'■ce  ne- 
are  given  by  Indians,  free  negroes,  or  free  mulattoes.  Be  granting ' 
it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  any  ^J^®*'  ^^ 
Indian^  fxe  negro,  or  mulatto,  granting  or  giving  such 

ticket,  with  such  intent,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  fi>r  the  said  offence  before  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  df  the  courts  of  as- 
fize  in  this  island  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed  -, 
and,  on  conviction,  shall  suffer  the  loss  of  freedom,  trans-^^ 
portation,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court,  in  their 
discretions  shall  think  proper  to  infiict.- 

XXXVill,  And^ 
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BOOK        XXXVIIL  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 

^^'       aforesaid.  That  if  such  ticket  shall  be  granted  or  given  by 

Wliites       ^^y  w^t®  pepon,  with  such  intent  as  aforesaid,  to  aay  sla\^ 

granting     or  slaves,  before  or  after  his  or  their  absenting  themselves 
such  tickets  _  ,  ,  , 

punidiable- from  their  owner,  employer,  overseer,  or  manager,  sucn 

white  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  sanie  before  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  or  either  of  the  assize  courts  of  this  island^ 
where  the  offence  shall  be  committed ;  and,  on  conviction, 
shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  court,  in  their  discre* 
tion,^  shall  think  proper  to  inflict. 
Keepers  of  XXXFX.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  owners  znd  proprie- 
P^d'«rf  ^^^  ^^  runaway  slaves  may  have  a  due  knowledge  where 
runaways,  such  slaves  are  confined,  after  their  being  apprehended 
and  sent  to  any  workliouse  or  gaol  in  this  island,  in  order 
that  such  owners  and  proprietors  may  apply  for  such  slaves  j 
Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That, 
from  and  after  the  passhig  of  this  act,  all  and  every  the 
keepers  of  the  workhouses,  or  gaol-keepers,  in  any  of  the 
parishes  of  ^lis  island,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  obliged, 
once  in  every  w«ek,  to  advertise  in  the  Gazette  of  Saint 
Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Kingston,  and  the 
Cornwall  Clironicle,  the  height,  names,  marks,  and  sex, 
and  also  tlie  country,  where  the  same  can  be  ascertained, 
of  each  and  e\Try  runaway  slave  then  in  their  custody,  to- 
***  getlier  witlv  the  time  of  tlieir  being  sent  into  custody,  and 

♦he  name  or  naraes  of  the  owner  or  owners  tliereof,  if 
known,  and  that  upon  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  for  every  slave  so  neglegted  by  him  to  be  adver- 
tised j  and,  for  tlie  expence  of  such  advertisenafint,  they 
the  said  workhouse-keepers  or  gaol-keepers  shall  and  may,, 
and  they  are  hereby  autliorizcd  to  charge  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  sudi  runaway  slaves  so  advertised^  at  and 
after  tlie  rate' of  one  shilling  and  three-pence  per  month 
detain  them  for  each  paper,  and  no  more;  and  that  it  shall  and  may 
^^  S»»   ^^  lawful  for  tlie  keeper  of  the  workhouse  or  gpol-keeper 
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to  detain  aod  keep  in  bis  or  their  custody  inch  ruoaway  appBN* 

slave  or  slaves  so  brought  unto  bim  or  them,  until  the      ^^^* 

owner  or  ownem  thereof,  or  some  person  on  their  behalf,   >^nr^f 

properly  authorized,  shall  pay  unto  him  or  them  what 

be  or  they  so  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  who  appre* 

bended  and  brought  such  slave  or  slaves  into  custody, 

with  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  for  laying 

out  his  or  their  money,  the  cost  of  advertising,  after  the 

rate  above-mentioned,  and  sixpence  for  every  twenty-foui; 

hours  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  have  been  in  custody,  for 

mainfenance,  and  twopence  per  day  for  medical  care  and 

extraordinary  nourishment  where  necessary,  and  also  the 

charges  of  advertising  above  directed,  and  no  other  feeg 

whate\  er ;  and  that  the  gaoler,  worichouse-keeper,  or  su-  *J^««*  ^^ 

CuArfcs 
pervisor,  and  no  other  person,  shall  att^t^  upon  oath,  that  for  mile* 

the  charges  in  the  account  for  mile-mdney,  and  the  reward  °^<^***y»*^^« 

f>r  apprehending  such  slave,  were  actually  pmd  to  the 

person  who  brought  such  runaway,  and  that  the  whole  of 

the  charges  in  the  said  account  are  strictly  conformable  to 

this  law. 

XL.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afbre-  lUow  th«m 
laid.  That  the  keeper  of  every  workhouse  or  gaol  in  this  proviw^"*! 
island  shall,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  ne- 
glect, provide  and  give  to  every  slave  confined  in  such 
workhouse  or  gaol,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  and  whole* 
some  provisions  daily ;  that  is  to  say,  not  less  than  one  quart 
of  unground  Guinea  or  Indian  com,  or  three  pints  of  the  . 
floor  or  meal  of  either,  or  three  pinU  of  wheat  flour,  or 
eight  full-grown  plantains,  or  eight  pounds  of  cocoas  or 
yams,  and  also  one  hernng  or  shad,  or  other  salted  provi« 
sions  equal  thereto. 

XLL  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  ana  not 
taid.  That  no  gaol-keeper  in  this  island,  or  any  person  ^*  ^^*°* 
acting  under  him  as  clerk  or  deputy,  shall,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  work  or  empl<^  any  slave  or  slaves  sent  to  his 
custody,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  settlement,  belonging 

VOL.  II.  P  to 
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runaways, 
how  liame 
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nished. 
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months, 
how  pu- 
nishable. 


Slaves 
guilty  of 
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to  or  ill  the  possession  of  any  such  gaol-keeper,  nor  hire 
or  lend  such  slave  or  slaves  out  to  work  for  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  during  such  time  such  slave  or  slaves 
shall  be  in  his  custody,  but  that  all  such  slaves  shall  b« 
and  remain  in  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  parish, 
in  order  to  be  inspected  by  any  person  or  persons  de- 
siring the  same ;  and  in  case  any  gaol-keeper  shall  offend 
herein,  he  shall,  for  every  oifence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds. 

XLII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, Tliat  all  slaves  who  shall  have  been  in  this  island  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  and  shall  run  away,  and  continue 
absent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  tried  by  two  justices  j  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
such  slave  or  slaves  shall  sutibr  such  punishment  as  the  said 
justices  shall  think  proper  to  inflict. 

XLIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  if  any  slave  shall  run  away  from  his  owner  or 
kwfol  I)OJ>8esaor,  and  be  absent  for  more  than  six  months, 
such  slave,  being  duly  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  be  confined  to  hard  labour  for  such  time  as  the  court 
shall  determine,  or  be  transported  for  life,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  otlencc. 

XLIV.  And,  in  order  <o  prevent  the  many  mischiefis 
that  may  hereafter  ariae  from  the  wicked  art  of  negroes 
going  under  tlie  appellation  of  Obeah  men  and  women, 
pretehding  to  have  communication  with  the  devil  and  other 
evil  spirits,  whereby  the  weak  and  superstitious  are  de- 
luded into  a  belief  of  their  having  full  power  to  exempt 
tliem,  whilst  under  their  protection,  from  any  evils  that 
might  otherwise  happen  j  Be  it  therefme  enacted  by  the 
autliority  aforesaid,  That,  from  and  after  die  passing  of  this 
act,  any  slave  who  shall  pretend  to  any  supernatural  power, 
in  order  to  promote  the  purposes  of  rebellion,  shall,  upon 
conviction  tliereot^  suiter  death,  transportation,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  court  siiall  think  proper  to  direct  > 

any 
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any  thing  In  this^  or  any  other  act,  to  the  contrary  in  any-  /  appeK- 

wise  notwithstanding.  ^^^ 

XLV.  And  be   it  further  enacted    by  the   authority 

aforesaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  shall  mix  or  Slaves  at- 

temptme 
prepare,  with  an  intent  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  any  to  poison  to 

poison  or  poisonous  drug,  or  shall  actually  give,  or  cause  •^»fl^*'^^"^ 
to  be  given,  any  such  poison  or  poisonous  drug,  in  the 
prattice  of  Obeah  or  otherwise,  although  death  may  not 
ensue  upon  the  taking  thereof,  the' said  slave  or  slaves,,  to- 
gether with  their  accessaries,  as  well  before  as  afler  the 
feet  (being  slaves),  being  duly  convicted  thereof,  shall 
suffer  death,  or  transportation  for  life,  as  the  court  shall 
determine  -,  any  thing  in  this,  or  any  other  act,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

XLVI.  And  whereas  great  numbers  of  homed  cattle^  slave*  pu- 
fiheep,  goats,  horses,  mares,  mules,  and  asses,  are  frequently  ^^^^^^  ^ 
tolen  and  killed  by  negro  and  other  slaves,  in  so  secret  and  posscsiion 
private  a  manner  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  quantitiesoC 
can  be  found  out  aqd  discovered,  in  such  manner  as  to  "*^^  "*®*^ 
convict  them  of  such  offence,  although  large  quantities  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  the  flesh  of  other  valuable  animals,  are 
found  upon  him,  her,  or  them;  in  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent such  evils  in  future,  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of 
such  acts,  agreeably  to  their  crimes.  Be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave 
shall  fraudulently  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  pos- 
session, unknown  to  his  or  her  master,  owner,  overseer,  or 
other  person,  who  shall  have  the  overlooking  or  employ- 
ing of  such  slave,  any  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  goat,  or 
the  flesh  of  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  ass^  in  any  quantity  ex- 
ceeding five  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  weight,  such 
negro  or  other  slave,  upon  due  conviction  thereof  before 
any  two  magistrates,  shall  be  whipped  in  such  manner  as 
such  magistrates   shall  direct,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine 
ashes  ^  and  if  there  shall  be  found  in  his,  her,  or  their  cus- 
ody  or  posset3ion^  a  larger  or  greater  quantity  than  twenty 
p2  pounds 
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BOOH  poands  weight  of  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  goat.  Or  thte* 
^^*  Hesh  of  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  ass,  and  such  slave  shall  not 
gire  a  satis^tory  account  how  he  or  she  became  possessed 
of  such  meat, 'that  then  such  negro  or  other  slave,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  said 
two  justices  ahall  think  proper  to  direct,  not  extending  to 
Efe,  or  imprisonment  for  life» 
Slavestteal-  XLVII.  And  be  it  Hurther  enacted  by  the  authority 
^ftle^hS^  aforesaid.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  shall,  after  the 
punithed.  passing  of  this  act,  steal  any  such  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goat, 
horse,  mare,  mole,  or  ass,  or  shall  kill  any  »uch  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  goat,  horsd,  mare,  mule,  or  ass,  ^nth  intent  to 
«teal  the  whole  carcase  of  any  such  homed  cattle,  sheep^ 
goat,  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  ass,  or  any  part  of  the  flesh 
thereof,  such  negro  or  other  slave  shall,  on  convictibn  there- 
of, suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  shall 
think  proper  to  inflict. 
Slaves  ^il-  XLVIII.  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  to  declare  how* 
^wSiS!*  ®"^  in  what  manner,  slaves  shall  be  tried  for  the  several 
crimes  which  they  msqr  hereafter  commit.  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  from  and  afler  the  passing 
of  this  act,  upon  complaint  made  to  any  justice  of  thft 
peace  of  any  felony,  burglary,  robbery,  burning  of  houses, 
cane-pieces,  rebellious  conspiracies,  compassing  or  ima« 
gtning  the  death  of  any  white  person  or  persons,  or  any 
other  offence  whatsoever  committed  by  any  slave  or  slaves, 
that  shall  subject  such  slave  or  slaves  ta  suffer  death  or 
transportation,  such  justice  shall  issue  out  his  warrant  for 
apprehending  such  offender  or  oflendera,  and  for  all  per- 
sons to  be  brought  befiure  him,  or  any  other  justice  of  the 
peace.,  that  can  give  evidence ;  and  the  evidence  of  slaves 
against  one  another,  in  this  and  all  other  cases,  shall  be 
received;  and  if,  upon  examination,  ii  appears  probable 
that  the  slave  or  slaves  apprehended  is  or  are  guilty^,  the 
justice  before  whom  such  examination  siiall  be  had  and 
takeo^  shall  commit  him,  her,  or  them,  ta  prison,  and  bind 
11  over 
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orer  (lie  witoeeses  to  appear  at  a  certain  day,  not  less  than  aPPEN- 
ten  days  from  the  day  on  which  the  complaint  shall  be      ^^ 
made,  and  at  the  place  where  the  quarter  sessions  are  usually 
held^  and,  where  there  are  no  quarter  sessions  held,  at  the 
place  where  the  parochial  business  is  usually  transacted,  and 
shall  certify  to  .two  other  justices  of  the  peace  the  cause 
of  such  commitment,  and  require  them,  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  to  associate  themselves,  to  him,  which  said  justices  are 
hereby  severally  required  to  do,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds  for  every  neglect  or  refusal ;  and  the  said  justices^ 
so  associated,  shall  issue  out  their  warrant  to  summon 
twelve  persons,  such  as  are  usually  warned  and  impannelled 
to  8er\'e  on  juries  (the  master,  owner,  or  proprietor  of  the 
slave  or  slaves  so  complained  of,  or  the  attoniey,  guardian^ 
trustee,  overseer,  or  book-keeper  of  such  master,  owner, 
or  proprietor,  or  the  person  prosecuting,  his  or  her  attor- 
ney, guardian,  trustee,  overseer,  or  book-keeper,  always 
excepted)  personally  to  be  and  appear  before  the  said  jus- 
tices, at  the  day  and  place  aforesaid,  to  be  expressed  in 
such  warrant,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve 
in  the  forenoon,  when  and  where  the  said  persons  so  warn- 
ed are  hereby  severally  required  to  attend,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  five  pounds^  and  when  and  where  the  said  justices 
shall  cause  the  said  slave  or  slaves  so  complained  of  to  be 
brought  before  tbem,  and  thereupon  nine  of  the  said  per- 
sons so  sumiponed  as  aforesaid,  shall  compose  a  jury  to  try 
the  said  slave  or  slaves,  and  shall  by  the  said  justices  (the 
charge  or  accusation  being  first  read)  be  sworn  to  try  the 
matter  before  them,  and  to  give  a  true  verdict  according 
to  evidence )  and  such  charge  or  accusation  shall  be  deem- 
ed valid,  if  sufficient  in  substance )  and  if  the  said  jurors 
shall,  upon  hearing  the  evidence,  unanimously  find  the  said 
slave  or  slaves  guilty  of  the  offence  wherewith  he,  she,  or 
they  stand  charged,  the  said  justices  shall  give  sentence 
of  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  transportation,  or 
confinement  to  hard  labour  for  any  limited  time  not  ex- 
ceeding 
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BOOK  ceeding  two  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  shall  cause  such  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution^ 
and  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  shall  think  proper,  wo- 
men with  child  only  excepted,  whose  execution  shall  be 
respited  until  a  reasonable  time  after  delivery :  Provided 
always  nevertheless.  That  at  every  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions held  in  each  and  every  parish  or  precinct  within  this 
island,  the  justices  there  assembled  shall  and  may,  after  the 
usual  business  of  the  said  court  shall  be  done,  form  them- 
selves into  a  court,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into,  hearr 
ing,  and  determining  all  manner  of  offences  for  which  any 
slave  or  slaves  are  liable  to  'be  punished  with  death,  or 
transportation,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour,  as  aforesaid, 
and  shall  open  the  said  court  by  proclamation,  declaring 
the  sam«  to  be  a  slave-court  for  such  pvupose>  and  shall 
thereupon,  on  the  like  charge  in  writing,  and  in  like 
manner,  in  all  other  respects,  as  tlie  three  justices  asso- 
ciated and  met  as  herein  before  mentioned  are,  by  this 
act,  directed  to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  slaves  for  such  of- 
fences, proceed  to  try,  and  deliver  the  gaol  or  workhouse 
within  the  said  parish  or  precinct,  of  all  and  every  slave 
and  slaves  who  shall  or  may  then  be  in  the  pustody  of  the 
marshal  or  keeper  of  the  workhouse,  within  each  and  every 
parish  or  precinct  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  forthwitli  cause  a 
jury,  consisting  of  nine  jurors,  to  be  called  and  taken  from 
the  pannel  returned  to  the  said  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  shall  cause  them  to  be  severally  sworn,  as  they  shall  ap- 
pear, to  try  all  and  every  such  slave  and  slaves  as  shall  be 
brought  before  them,  charged  with  any  such  offences  as 
aforesaid,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  evidence,  as 
in  other  cases. 
Jurors  to  XLIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
penalty.  aiorcsaid.  That  all  and  every  the  jurors  who  shall  be  re- 
turned to  serve  as  jurors  at  the  quarter-sessions,  to  be 
holden  as  aforesaid,  are  hereby  required,  under  the  penalty 
of  five  pounds,  to  be  and  appear  at  the  said  slave-court, 
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«oto  be  formed  and  holden  as  aforesaid,  and  to  serve  as   APPEN- 
DIX 
jurors  thereon  as  they  shall  respectively  be  called:    Pro-   {^^yml^ 

vided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  hinder 
or  prevent  the  said  jastices,  upon  any  such  trial,  where  any 
slave  or  slaves  shall  be  condemned  to  die,  from  respiting 
the  execution  of  such  sentence  for  any  term  iiot  exceeding 
thirty  days,  or  until  the  pleasure  of  the  commander  in  cliief 
shall  be  known,  in  case  proper  cause  shall  appear  to  tliem 
for  so  doing ;  and  that  if  the  jury  upon  any  such  trial  shall 
apply  to  the  said  justices  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any 
fi^itence  until  the  pleasure  of  the  commander  in  chief  is 
known,  the  said  justices  shall  be  obliged  to  suspend  the 
same  for  thirty  days,  except  in  cases  of  trial  of  any  slave  or 
daves  convicted  of  actual  rebellion ;  in  all  which  c^ses  the 
said  justices  shall,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  order  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  such  slave  or  slaves  to  be  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution. 

L.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  Three  jus* 

That  not  less  than  three  justices  shall  constitute  a  court  for  ^*^"  ^° 

form  a 
the  trial  of  any  slave  or  slaves  for  any  crime  or  ojSence  that  court. 

shall  subject  such  slave  or  slaves  to  suffer  death,  transporta- 
tion, or  confinement  to  hard  labour  as  aforesaid;  and  that, 
upon  all  s;ach  trials,  no  peremptory  challenges  of  any  of  the 
said  jurors,  or  any  exception  to  the  form  of  the  indictment, 
shall  be  allowed. 

LI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  How  exe- 
That  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflict-  ^"rforme? 
ed,  the  execution  shall  be  performed  in  a  public  part  of 
the  parish  and  with  due  solemnity:  and  care  shall  be  taken 
by  the  gaoler  or  deputy-marshal,  that  the  criminal  is  free 
from  intoxication  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  from  thence 
to  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  under  the  penalty  of 
^ve  pomids;  and  the  mode  of  such  execution  shall  be 
hanging  by  the  neck,  and  no  other  j  and  the  body  shall 
^)e  afterwards  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  court 
^ball  direct .  And  provided  aiso^  that  where  several  slaves 
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iliall  be  capitaUy  conricted  for  the  same  offence,    onm 
only  shall  suffer  deaths  except  in  cases  of  murder  or  re- 
bellion. 
$la;v«9giv.       LIL  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore* 
wg  fal»e      ggj^j^  •j^f  jjj  ^^  2Qy  gjgyg  QY  slaves  shall  wilfully,  and 

how  T>u-     with  evil  intent,  give  false  evidence  in  any  trial  had  uuder 
*"*  this  act,  such  slave  or  slaves  being  tliereof  convicted,  shall 

suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  person  or  persons  on 
whose  trial  such  false  evidence  was  given  would,  if  con- 
victed, have  been  liable  to  sufier. 
How  fees        LIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforc- 
dUchau-ged  ^^^'  That,  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  discharged 

by  procla-  by  proclamation,  the  deputy  marshal  or  workhouse-keeper 

mation  are  .  . 

paid.  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  such  fees  as  shall  be  due  to 

bim  or  them  for  such  slave  or  slaves  at  the  time  of  such 

discharge,  from  the  publick,   upon  application  and  due 

proof  made,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  the  assembly, 

or  any  coprimittce  thereof,  and  tliat  such  slave  or  slaves, 

during  the  time  they  were  in  the  custody  of  such  deputy 

marshal  or  workhouse-keeper,  was  and  were  found  and 

;provided  with  proper  and  sufficient  provisions  equal  to  what 

is  allowed  by  thi«  law. 

Clerk  of         LIV.  And  be    it    further  enacted   by    the    authority 

the  peace    aforesaid.  That  a  record  shall  be  entered  up  of  all  pro- 

to  record  '  r  r 

tUve  trials,  ceedings  on  the  trials  of  slaves,  for  any  crim^  that  shall 

subject  any  slave  or  slaves  to  suffer  death,  transportation, 
or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  clerk  pf  the  peace, 
pr  his  lawful  deputy,  of  the  precinct;  who  is  hereby 
obliged  to  attend  all  such  trials,  and  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings within  thirty  days  after  such  trial,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds  for  each  neglect ;  and  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  such  parish 
the  sum  of  t>^'0  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  ai)d  no  more,  for 
attending  each  trial,  entering  up  the  record,  ^  and  any 
other  business  incidental  thereto :   And  further,  that  the 
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fe)uly-iiiarshal  for  the  said  pariah,  or  some  proper  person  APPEN- 
acting  UDder  him,  shall  also  be  obliged  to  attend  such  trial, 
under  the  same  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  neglect ; 
and  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  church- 
wardens of  such  parish  forty  shillings,  for  attending  at  the 
trial  and  execution  of  such  offender  as  shall  be  condenaned 
to  die,  and  no  more. 

LV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tlie  authority  afore-  Tivedzn 
said.  That  in  all  trials  of  any  slave  or  slaves  under  this  act,  f^'J"  ^ 
sufficient  notice    of  such  trial  shall  be  first  given  to  the  givon. 
owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  his, 
her,  or  their  lawful  attorney  or  attorneys,  or  other  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  ;  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanduig. 

LVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  siaTesexe* 

•aid.  That  in  all  cases  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  c"^^»<''^ 
^  ^  '  transport- 

put  upon  his,  her,  or  their  trial,  and  shall  receive  sentence  cd,  to  be 

of  death  or  transportation,  the  court,  at  the  time  of  trying 
such  slave  or  slaves,  shall  also  inquire  what  sum  or  sums 
of  money  such  owner,  proprietor,  or  employer  of  the  sai4 
slave  or  slaves  ought  to  receive  for  such  slave  or  slaves,  and 
certify  the  same,  so  tliat  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  for  each  slave  sentenced  as 
aforesaid. 

LVII.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  suchvaliu*^ 
said,  That  in  all  cases  whe|;e  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  ^^^P  10  be  ^ 
brought  to  trial,  and  shall  be  valued  according  to  tlie  direc-  cciver^*- 
tienof  this  act,  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  ^^'^ 
receiver-general  of  this  island,  out  of  any  moneys  in  his 
hands  unappropriated}  and  the  money  arising  from  the  ac- 
tual sale  of  such  slave  or  slaves  as  shall  be  so  transported  by 
the  deputy  marshal  shall  be  accounted  for,  on  oath,  to  tlie 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  shall  be 
tried,  to  be  by  them  paid  over  to  the  receiver-general,  for 
die  use  of  the  publick. 

^yill.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Sla^et  fe» 

turning 
said .  £r«iii  tsaiii* 
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said,  Tliat  if  any  negro  or  other  slave,  who  shall  be  trams -» 
ported  fronj  \hh  islanJ,  under  the  direction  of  this  act,  shsll 
uilfully  return  from  transportation,  such  negro  or  other 
slave  hhall^  upon  couvicraon,  suli'er  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy, 

LIX.  And  whereas  there  are  many  inferior  crimes  and 
misdcn^cauonr.i  comniitted  by  slaves,  which  ought  to  be 
punished  in  a  summary  manner,  by  order  of  the  magis* 
trates  ;  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
l*hat,  from  anil  after  the  par-ing  of  tliis  act,  it  shall  and 
may  bo  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  to  hear 
and  deUT'uine,  in  a  summary  manner,  all  such  crimes  aud 
misdemeanoars,  giving  sufficient  notice  to  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  or  his  or  her  attorney  or 
attorneys  or  the  person  having  the  care  of  such  slave  or 
slaves,  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and  to  order  and 
direct  such  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  them  as  such 
justices,  in  tl>eir  judgment,  shall  think  fit,  not  exceeding 
£fty  lashes  or  six  months  conlinement  to  hard  labour  5  the 
cxpenccs  of  which  trial  shall  not  exceed  ten  khillings  to 
the  constable,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner,  or 
employer  of  such  slave  or  slaves ;  and  in  case  such  master, 
ov/ner,  or  employer  of  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  pay  such  expenccs,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  said  justices,  or  either  of  tliem,  to  issile  his  or  their 
warrant,  under  his  or  their  hand  and  seal,  directed  to  any 
constable,  for  levying  the  snme  on  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  such  master,  owner,  or  employer,  and  to  sell  the  same 
at  publick  outcry,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  such  expences, 
tc)?;erlicr  with  the  charges  attending  the  granting  and  exe- 
cuting such  warrant  and  sale  of  goods  and  chattels,  return- 
ing the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  owner  thereof. 

LX.  And  whereas  great  advantages  have  arisen  to  the 
connnunity  from  the  establishment  of  workhouses  in  tlie 
res|)ective  parishes  In  this  island,  for  the  reception  of  run- 
away and  otlier  slaves;  Axid  whereas  ilierc  now  are  many 
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fucb  sbves  in  the  possession  of  the  provost- marshal,  or  his    appeMT- 

lawful  deputies,  who   might  be  employed   in  the   work- 

houses  in  this  island  to  great  advantage ;  Be  it   therefore 

enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That,  from  and  after 

the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 

governors  and  guardians  of  the  respective  workhouses  in 

this  island,  if  to  them  it  shall  seem  meet,  to  depand  and 

receive  from  the  provost-marshal,  or  his  lawful  deputies, 

ail  or  any  of  the  runaway  negroes  or  other  slaves  in  his  or 

their  possession,  or  that  may  hereafter  come  into  his   or 

their  custody  or  possession,  upon  the  said  governors  and 

guardians  paymg  unto  the  provost-marshal,  or  his  lawful 

deputies,  the  full  amount  of  the  fees  and  other  contingent 

charges  attending  the  said  runaway  slaves  during  the  timrn 

of  their  being  committed  to  gaol,  agreeably  to  this  or  any 

former  zct;  and  the  provost-marshal  and  his  lawful  deputies 

thall  comply  with  such  requisitions  under  the' penalty  of 

£fty  pounds. 

LXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Runa^^^ty, 

said.  That   no  runaway  slave  shall,  on  any  account,  be  to  be  com- 

,  ,  ,  .  ^  .11         mitted  to 

committed  to  gaol  by  any  magistrate  of  a  parish  where  workhonae. 

there  is  any  workhouse  established^    but  to  such  work- 
house only. 

LKII.  And  whereas  the  permitting  and  suffering  negro  Horses  &c. 
and  other  slaves  to  keep  horses,  mares,  mules,  or  geld-  belonging 
Ings,  is  attended  with  many  and  great  mischiefs  to  the  be  taken  up 
island  in  general  5  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  the  same,  ^'^^  *°^ 
Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority    aforesaid.  That, 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  master,  owner, 
proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or 
el  her  person,  in  possession  of  any  plantation  or  pen  in  this 
island,  having  on  any  such  plantation  or  pen  any  horse, 
roare,  mule,  or  gelding,  the  reputed  property  of  any  slave 
or  slaves,  knowing  the  same  to  be  such,  shall  cause  them 
to  be  taken    up,   and    sha'll  produce  them   at   the  most 
publick  place  in  the  parish  where  taken  up,  at  such  time 
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BOOK     as  the  justices  and  vestry  shall^  by  advertisement  in  ih9 
publick  newspapers,  appoint  for  that  purpose,  und  that 
such  horses,  mares,  mules,  and  geldings,  be  then  and  there 
sold  and  disposed  of  at  pubiick  outcry :  and  if  any  master, 
owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  other  person  as  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
•o  doing,  each  and  every  of  them  shall,  for  every  neglect 
or  refusal,  respectively,  forfeit  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds^ 
to  be  recovered  in  a  sunmiary  manner  before  any  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  the  parish  or  precinct  where  such 
neglect  or  refusal  shall  happen,  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
credible  witness  or  witnesses  5  which  penalty  sludl  be  to  the 
use  of  the  person  informing. 
Penalty  for      LXIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afbre- 
sUvei"!)"^  said.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  master, 
keep  horsei.  owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  other  person,  in  possession  of  any  plantation, 
pen,  or  settlement,  shall  knowingly  permit  or  suffer  any 
slave  or  slaves  to  keep  on  such  plantation,  pen,  or  settle- 
ment, any  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding  3  and,  in  case  of 
so  doing,  shall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  manner  aforesaid. 
Oath  to  be     LXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
•lavM*havc^^^>   "^^^    ^^^  master,   owner,   proprietor,    attorney, 
no  pro-      guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  other  person,  at  the 
respective  times  of  their  giving   in   an  account  of  their 
slaves  and  stock  to  the  justices  and  vestry,  shall  also  tnake 
oath,  that  none  of  the  said  horses,  mares,  mules,  or  geld- 
ings, so  given  in,  do  belong  to  any  negro  or  other  slave ; 
and  that  such  person,  so  giving  in,  or  his,  her,  or  their  em- 
ployer or  employers,  hath  not,  nor  have,  in  his,  her,  or 
thtir  possession,  te  his,  her,  or  their  knowledge  or  belief, 
any  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  belonging  to,  or  re- 
puted to  belong  to,  any  slave  or  slaves  5  and  in  case  any 
person  or  persons  shall  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  every 
person  so  neglecting  or  refusing  shall,  for  every  ofience, 
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forfeit  the  f  am  of  thirty  poands^  to  be  recovered  in  the  same  appeN- 
wmmaiy  mamier^  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  herein-before      ^^^* 
mentioned. 

LXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Slayet  not 
laid.  That,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  negro  hgSI^^ 
or  other  slave  in  this  Island  shall  purchase  or  buy  any  horse, 
mare,  mnle,  or  gelding,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  such 
ham,  mare,  mule  or  gelding,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  here- 
kbefiire  mentioned:  And  if  any  person  whatsoever  shall 
•dl  or  give  any  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  to  any  negro 
or  other  skive,  c«r  to  any  person  in  trust  for  such  negro  or 
other  slave,  every  such  person  shall,  for  e\'ery  such  horse, 
tnare,  mule,  or  gelding,  so  sold  or  given,  forfeit  the  sum  of 
thirty  pomids ;  and  every  person  who  shall  purchase,  or  b« 
concerned  in  the  purchase  of,  ^ny  horse,  mare,  mule,  or 
gdding,  in  trust  for  any  negro  or  other  slave,  shall  forfeit 
tho  sum  of  thirty  pounds;  which  said  penalties  shall  be  re- 
covered in  the  same  summary  manner,  and  disposed  of  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned :  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the 
contraiy  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

LXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Penalty  for 
laid.  That,  in  future,  whenever  a  warrant  shall  be  granted  co>»c*aiinff 
by  one  or  more  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  against  gainst 
toy  slave,  if  the  said  slave  cannot  be  immediately  taken  on  J^ntrar<?'^ 
Hbe  said  warrant,  the  owner,  possessor,  attorney,  guardian,  iwued. 
or  overseer,  of  such  slave,  shall  be  served  with  a  copy  of  tlie 
aid  warrant;  and  if  he,  she,  or  they,  do  not  carry  the  said 
•lave  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law 
on  the  said  warrant ;  and  if  it  shall  be  afterwards  proved 
that  the  owner,  possessor,  attorney,  guardian,  or  overseer,  of 
luch  slave,  wilfully  detained  or  concealed  the  said  slave,  he, 
she,  or  they,  shall  fbrfint  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

LXVII.  And  whereas  several  slaves  have  lately  found 
means  to  desert  from  their  owners,  and  depart  from  thi& 
iiland,  to  the  great  damage  of  such  owners,  in  evil  example 
10  otbor  slaves,  who  may  be  thereby  be  induced  to  attempt 

or 
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BOOK     or  conspire  to  do  the  same  3  And  whereas  tliere  is  reasoD  to 

^'       suspect  th  It  such  slaves  have  been  aided  and  assisted  in  such 

escape  and  departure  by  other  persons,  and  there  is  not  any 

adequate  punishment  provided  by  law  for  such  desertion  and 

departure,  or  attempting  or  conspiring  to  desert  and  depart 

this  island,  or  for  persons  aiding,  assisting,   or  abetting, 

such  deserters :  For  remedy  whereof.  Be  it  furtlier  enacted 

by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  passing 

of  this  act,  if  any  slave  shall  run  away  tirom  his,  her,  or  th&i 

Stares  at-    owner  or  owners,  employer  or  employers,  and  go  off,  or  con- 

S^amhis'  ^^'^^  °^  attempt  to  go  off,  this  island  in  any  ship,  boat,  ca- 

abnd,  how  noe,  or  other  vessel  or  craft  whatsoever,  or  be  aiding,  abet- 
puoiahable. 

ting,  or  assisting,  to  any  otlier  sJave  or  slaves  in  such  goin^ 

off  this  island,  he,  she,  or  they,  so  running  and  going  off,  or 
conspiring  or  attempting  to  ^o  off,  or  so  aiding,  assisting,  or 
abetting,  in  such  going  off  being  thereof  convicted,  shall 
suffer  death,  or  such  punishment  as  the  said  cport  shall  think 
proper  to  direct. 
FenaTty  for  I^VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore* 
ifcvw"to  «>  ^^'^'  ^^^*  *^  ^"^  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  shall,  from 
©ffthe  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  knowingly  be  aiding,  assbt- 
ing,  or  abetting,  any  slave  or  slaves  in  going  off  this  island, 
and  sliall  btt  convicted  thereof,  either  in  the  supreme  court 
or  in  any  of  tlie  assize  courts  of  this  isLmd^  such  Indian,  finee. 
negro,  or  mulatto,  shall  be  forthwith  transported  off  this 
island  by  the  provost- marshal -general,  or  his  lawful  deputy, 
into  whose  custody  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  commit- 
ted ;  and  if  such  person  or  persons,  so  convicted,  sentenc^, 
and  transported,  shall  afterwards  be  found  at  large  in  tins 
island,  he,  she,  or  tliey,  bemg  so  thereof  convicted  before 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  or  courts  of  assize  in  this 
island,  shall  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  if  any  white  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly 
be  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting^  any  slave  or  slaves,  in  going 
off  this  island,  he,  she,  or  they,  beiug^  convicted  thereof  by 
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.WM,  plaint,  or  infonnation,  in  the  supreme  court  of  judlca-   APPEN- 
ture,  or  courts  of  assize,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hun- 


dred pounds  for  each  slave  5  one  moiety  whereof  shall  be  to  penalty  oa 
our  Soveragn  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  ^JJ-JJ^^*  ^^'^ 
and  towards  the  supjwrt  of  the  goveniment  of  this  island,  and  slives  to^ 
the  contingent  charges  thereof;  and  tlie  other  moiety  to  tlie  ^J^^ 
party  or  parties  at  whose  suit  or  complaint  such  person  was 
convicted,  and  shall  also  suffer  imprisonment,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  said  court,  for  any  space  of  time  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  without  hail  or  mainprize. 

LXX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tha  authority  afore-  Persomao 
laid.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  proceed  against  tlie  to  be  piu- 
person  or  persons  so  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting,  such  slave  <^*^f^^"  ^ 
or  slaves  in  going  off  tliis  inland,  whether  the  principal  or 
principals  be  convicted  or  not :  any  thing  m  this,  or  any 
other  act,  kvv,  custom,  or  c^nge,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
8tanding« 

LXXL  And  whereas  tl:e  overseers  of  estates  in  thit 
yand  make  a  frcfjueut  practice  of  leaving  the  several  estates 
under  their  care  and  management,  on  the  respective  seasons 
allowed  for  negro  bolidaj's,  whereby  many  dangerous  meet- 
ings and  pernicious  pnictices  are  carried  on ;  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  tlie  like  for  the  future.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
authority  afoi^aid.  That  if  any  overseer  in  this  island  shall  overseer* 

absent  himself  from  the  estate  imder  his  care  and  manage-  not  to  leave 

/-    .  .1111        1        •     1     /•  est.ite*  on 

nient^  on  any  of  the  particular  holidays  herem  before  men-  hoiidavs. 

tioned  to  be  allowed  to  slaves,  unthout  leave  of  his  em- 
ployer, every  such  overseer  so  offending,  shall,  for  every  of- 
fence, forfeit  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  in- 
formation, upon  oath,  before  any  justice  of  the  pence,  in  a 
fiuniniary  way,  in  the  parish  where  such  offence  shall  hap- 
pen ;  any  law,  custom^  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

LXXII .  And  be  it  fiirther  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  slave*  not 
said.  Thai  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  |"  **«  "^^^ 
•itting  on  the  trial  of  aiiy  slave  or  slaves,  or  otherwise,  to 
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BOOK     sentence  or  order  any  slave  to  be  mutilated  or  maimed  for 
^*       any  offence  whatsoever, 
t^unish-  LXXIII.  And  be  it  fui^her  enacted,  That  if  any  negro 

ment  on      or  other  slave  who  may  be  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  the 
•cape  from  workhotise  for  the  tenn  of  two  years  or  a  less  time,  shall 
J^ute*^*^       escape  from  such  confinement  before  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence,  such  negro  or  other  slave,  being  retaken,  shall,  on 
proof  of  his  or  her  identity,  before  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
be  adjudged  by  them  to  be  sent  back  to  confinement,  and  to 
receive  a  whipping,  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes. 
Fimalty  for      LXXIV.  And  be  it  furtht  r  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
slavoi^o      *^*^>  That  if  the  provost-marshal,  or  any  of  his  lawful  de- 
tscapc.        puties,  or  any  lawful  constable,  or  "^'orkhouse- keeper,  shall 
willingly  or  negligently  suffer  any  slave  or  sla\es  to  escape, 
who  shall  be  committed  to  his  or  their  custody  for  any  of- 
fence under  this  act,  so  that  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  not  be 
retaken  within  two  years,  such  marshal,  constable,  or  work- 
hou>fc-keeper,  \^  ho  shall  suffer  such  escape,  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds,  without  injury  to  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  sue  for  the  value  of  the  same. 
Slaves  not       LXXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
with"lancci  ^^'^'  ^^^^  ^^  negro  or  other  slave  shall  be  allowed  to  hunt 
*^c.  any  rattle,  horses,  mares,  mules,  or  asses,  in  any  part  of  this 

island,  with  lances,  guns,  cutlisses,  or  other  instruments  of 
death,  unless  in  tlie  company  of  his  or  their  master,  over- 
seer, or  some  other  white  person  by  him  or  them  deputed, 
-or  by  permission  in  writing ;  and  if  any  negro  or  other  slave 
khall  offend,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act,  he  or  they,  being  thereof  convicted  before  two  justices, 
shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  in- 
flict. 
Justices  to       LXXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 

dotheirdu-said.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  justices  afore- 

tv  in  mar-  '  "^ 

ttal  law.      said,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to  do  their  several  and 

respective  duties  under  tliis  act  when  martial  law  shall  hap- 
pen to  be  in  force,  as  they  might  or  ought  to  have  done  if 

martial 
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ttartlal  law  were  not  subsisting ;  any  law,  custom^  or  usage,   APPBIf- 
to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding.  ^^^ 

LXXVII.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  jurors,  &c. 
aforesaid.  That  all  jurors  serving  at  slave  courts  and  eVcry  P^'otected. 
person  and  persons  whose  presence  may  b©  requisite,  at  the 
examination  of  any  slave  or  slaves.  Or  upon  the  trial  of  any 
slave  or  slaves,  and  who  shall  be  required  to  attend  by  war- 
rant under  the  hand  and  seal  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
all  and  every  slave  and  slaves  who  shall  be  brought  as  wit- 
nesses, shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  a4  mesne  or 
judicial  process  whatsoever,  in  their  going  to,  attending  at, 
and  returning  from,  such  examinations  or  trial,  and  that  such 
slaves  shall  not  be  subject  to  be  levied  on. 

LXXVIII.  And  be  it  frirther  enacted  by  the  authority  How  pe^ 

aforesiud.  That  all  penalties  in  this  act  mentioned,  and  not  ■*l^«»»hajl 
,  be  recover- 

already  declared  how  they  shall  be  recovered  and  applied,  ed  and  di»- 

Shan,  if  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  be  recovered  in  a  ^°**  ^  * 
summary  manner  before  any  two  of  his  Majesty's  justices  o£ 
the  peace,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  oflRender's  goods  and 
chattels;  and,  if  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  tp  be  recovered 
in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  this  island,  or  in  either 
of  the  courts  of  assize,  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  in- 
formation, wherein  no  essoin,  protection,  wager  of  law,  or 
non  vult  ulterius  prosequi,  shall  be  entered  j  one  moiety  of 
which  penalties  shall  be  to  the  parish  where  the  offence  is 
committed,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer,  or  him^ 
her,  or  them  yrho  shall  sue  for  the  same. 
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BOOK  V. 

AGRICULTURE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Sugar  cane, — Knoxm  to  the  ancients. — Conjee^ 
lures  concerning  its  introduction  into  Eu^ 
rope, — Conveyed  from  Sicily  to  the  Azores, 
^c.  in  the  Ibth  century,  and  from  thence  to  the 
West  Indies, — Evidence  to  prove  that  Colum^ 
hus  himself  cai^icd  it  from  the  Canary  Is- 
lands to  Hispaniola.^r^Summary  of  P,  La- 
VaVs  reasoning  to  demonstrate  that  it  was 
found  growing  spontaneously  in  the  West  In- 
dies.'^Both  accounts  reconciled. — Botanical 
name  and  de'cripiion.-^Soils  best  adapted  for 
its  cultivaUon,  and  their  varieties  dcscrihcd,^^ 
Use  and  advantage  of  the  plough, — Usual  wct^ 
thod  of  holing  and  planting, — Season  far 
planting,  —  Blast.  i«^  Manures,  —  Improve^ 
rncnts  suggested, 

BOOK  In  treating  of  the  aj^riculture  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  the  first  object  that  naturally 
excites  attention  is  the  cane,  which  produces 

fjiclr 
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their  great  staple  commodity,  sugar ; — a  plant  chap. 
which,  from  its  commercial  importance  and 
general  utility,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  creation-  The 
ancient  name  of  the  cane  was  Saccliarum. 
This  word  was  corrupted,  in  monkish  Latin, 
into  ZucJuirum,  and  afterwards  into  Zucra. 
By  the  Spaniards  it  was  converted  into  Acucar, 
from  whence  Sugar,  The  plant  is  a  native  o^ 
the  east,  and  was  probably  cultivated  in  India 
and  Arabia  time  immemorial.  The  sivect-cane 
is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testament*,  as 
an  article  of  merchandize ;  and  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Dioscorides  which  seems  to  imply,  that 
the  art  of  granulating  the  juice  by  evaporation 
was  practised  in  his  time;  for  he  describes  su^ 
^ar  as  having  the  appearance  of  salt,  and  of 
being  brittle  to  the  teeth, 

Salis  modo  coaclum  est;  dentibus  ut  sal  fragile. 

Lucan,  enumerating  the  eastern  auxiliaries  of 
Pompey,  describes  a  people  who  used  the  cane- 
juice  as  a  common  drink, 

Qinque  bibunt  tenerd  diilccg  ab  arundinc  succos. 

Lafitau  conjectyres,  however,  that  the  plant 
itself  was  unknown,  in  Christendom,  until  the 
time  of  the  Croisadcs.  Its  cultivation,  and  the 
method  of  expressing  and  purifying  the  juice, 

*  Xsaiah^  ch.  xliii.  v.  ^U    Jeremiah,  ch.  vi,  v.  20. 

as 
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BOOK  as  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Acra  and 
w->^  Tripoli,  are  described  by  Albertus  Aquensis,  a 
iQonkish  writer,  who  observes,  that  tfaeChristiaa 
soldiers  in  the  Holy  Land  frequently  derived 
refreshment  and  support,  in  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions,  by  sucking  the  canes*.  It  flourished 
also  in  the  Morea,  and  in  the  Islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Malta,  and  from  thence  was  transported 
into  Sicily ;  but  the  time  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained :  Lafitau  recites  a  donation  of  William^ 
the  second  king  of  Sicily,  to  the  monastery  of 
St*  Bennet,  of  a  mill  for  grinding  sugar-canes, 
with  all  its  rights,  members,  and  Appurte- 
nances.    This  happened  in  1166. 

From  Sicily,  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
conveyed  the  cane  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canary  and  Cape-*de*verd  Islands^  soon  after 
they  were  discovered  in  the  15th  century ;  and 
from  some  one  of  those  islands  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  found  its  way,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, to  Brasil  and  the  West  Indies ;  "  pro- 
ducing a  commerce  (says  Lafitau)  which  has 
proved  more  valuable  than  the  mines  of  Peru.'* 

Such  is  the  commonly-received  opinion  re- 
specting the  history  of  this  valuable  production. 
Herrera  positively  asserts,  that  the  sugar-cane 

*  The  same  author,  in  hts  account  of  the  reign  of  Bald* 
win,  relates,  that  the  Crusaders  took  eleven  camels,  laden 
xi'ith  sugar^  so  that  it  must  have  been  made  in  considerable 
quantities. 
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was  iransplanted  into  Hispaoiola  from  the  Ca-  chap* 
nary  Islands^  in  the  year  1306,  by  a  Spaniard  unr%«> 
of  the  name  of  Aguilon  Cc^J  I  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  rwpcrtable  historian,  however  cor- 
rect in  general,  is  clearly  mistaken  ;  it  appeal^ 
ing  by  the  testimony  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the 
third  Book  of  his  first  Decad,  written  during 
Colombus's  second  expedition,  which  began  in 
1493,  and  ended  in  1495,  that  the  sugar-cane 
was,  at  that  period,  sufficiently  known  in  His-^ 
panioU« 

Thb  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  Columbus 
himself  carried  it  thither  among  other  articles 
and  productions  which  he  conveyed  from  Old 
Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands,  in  his  second 
voyage.  Martyr's  account  is  as  follows  :-* 
*'  Ad  feetus  procreandos,  equas,  oves,  juvencas, 
^^  et  plura  alia  cum  sui  generis  masculis :  le^ 
''  gumina,  triticom,  hordeum,  et  reliqua  ijs  si-^ 
^'  milia,  non  solikm  alimenti,  verum  etiam  se^ 
'^  minandi  gratis,  prasfectus  apparat :  vites  et 
'^  aliarum  nostratium  arborum  plantaria,  qui- 
^'  bus  terra  ilia  caret  ad  earn  important :  nullas 
^'  enim  apud  eas  insulas  notas  arbores  invenere 
''  prater  pinus  palmasque  et  eas  altissimas,  ac 
''  mine  duritiei  et  prbceritatis  ac  rectitudinis, 
*^  propter  soli  ubertatem ;  atque  etiam  ignotoa 
^'fiructus  alias  plures  procreantcs.      Terram 

fq;  Vol.  i.  p.  320. 
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BOOK  ^'  aiunt  esse  terrarum  omnium  quos  ambiunt 
'^  sidera^  uberrimam."  Although  in  this  pas- 
sage the  sugar-cane  is  not  expressly  enumerat- 
ed, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  considered  by 
Columbus  as  a  natj^ve  of  the  country ;  for  he 
could  not  possibly  have  been  unacquainted 
with  this  production,  which  grew  in  great  per- 
fection in  Valencia,  and  other  part«  of  Spain  ; 
yet  he  found,  it  seems,  on  his  airival,  no  trees 
or  plants  in  the  newly-discovered  country,  of 
which  he  had  any  previous  knowledge,  except- 
ing only  the  pine  and  the  palm.  That  the 
cane  was  then  there,  appears  from  a  subsequent 
passage  ;  in  which,  speaking  of  such  vegetable 
productions  as  the  Spaniards  had  sown  or 
planted  in  an  inclosed  garden  immediately  after 
their  arrival.  Martyr  has  these  words,  which, 
combined  with  the  former,  are,  as  I  conceive, 
decisive  of  the  question. — '^  Meloncs  cucurbi- 
tas,  cucumercs  et  alia  id  genus,  in  diem  sex- 
turn  et  trigesimum  carpscrunt.  Sed  nusquam 
so  meliores  unquam  comedisse  aiebant.  Ha^c 
hortensia,  toto  anno  habent  recentia.  Canna- 
rum  radices  ex  quorum  hucco  saccarum  exto7'' 
qneinr,  sed  non  coagvlatnr  succus,  cubitales  can^ 
vas  infra  quindecimum  etiam  diem  enw^erunt" 

On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  authors  of  great 
learning  and  industry,  who  maintain  that  the 
sugar-cane  is  a  native  both  of  the  islands  and 
the  continent  of  America,  within  the  tropicks. 

They 
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TTiey  assert,  that  it  was  found  growing  spon* 
taneouslj  in  many  parts  of  the  new  hemisphere, 
when  first  explored  by  the  Spanish  invaders, 
P.  Labat,  who  appears  to  have  considered  the 
question  with  a  laborious  attention,  is  decid- 
edly of  this  opinion  (b),  and  he  quotes,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  among  other  authorities,  that  of 
Thomas  Gage,  an  Englishman,  who  went  to 
New  Spain  in  1625,  and  of  whom  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 
Gage's  voyage  is  now  before  me,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  enumerates  sugar-canes  amoi^ 
the  fruits  and  provisions  supplied  the  crew  of 
his  ship  by  the  Charaibes  of  Guadaloupe. 
"  Now^"  observes  Labat,  ^^  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  had  never  cultivated  an  inch  of 
ground  in  the  smaller  Antilles.  Their  ships 
commonly  touched  at  those  islands  indted,  for 
wood  and  water,  an)d  tbey  left  swine  in  the 
view  of  supplying  with  fresh  provisions  such 
of  their  countrymen  as  might  call  there  in  fu- 
ture ;  but  it  were  absurd  in  the  highest  degree 
to  suppose,  that  they  would  plant  sugar-canes, 
and  put  hogs  ashore  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
stroy them. 

'^  NfiiTUtiR  had  the  Spaniards  any  motive 
for  bestowing  this  plant  on  islands  which  they 
considered  as  of  i^o  kind  of  importance,  except 

(h)  Tom.  III.  c.  XV.  p.  20. 
1  for 
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for  the  purpose  that  has  been  mentioned ;  and 
to  suppose  that  the  Charaibes  might  have  cul- 
tivated^  after  their  departure^  a  production  of 
which  they  knew  nothings  betrays  a  total  ig-^ 
norance  of  the  Indian  disposition  and  character. 
'*  But/'  continues  Labat^  ''  we  have  surer 
testimony,  and  such  as  proves,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, that  the  sugar-cane  is  the  natural 
production  of  America.     For,  besides  the  evi- 
dence of  Francis  Ximenes,  who,  in  a  Treatise 
on  American  plants,  printed  at  Mexico,  asserts, 
that  the  sugar-cane  grows  without  cultivation, 
and  to  an  extraordinary  size,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Plate  (dj,  we  are  assured  by  Jean  de 
Lery,  a  protestant  minister,  who  was  chaplain,' 
in  1556,  to  the  Dutch  garrison  in  the  fort  of 
Coligny,  on  the  river  Janeiro,  that  he  himself 
found  sugar  in  great  abundance  in  many  places 
on  the  banks  of  tha\  river,  and  in  situations 
never  visited  by  the  Portuguese.     Father  Hen- 
nepen,  and  other  voyagers,  bear  testimony  in 
like  manner  to  the  growth  of  the  cane  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  Jean  de  Laet  io 
its  spontaneous  production  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent.     It  is  not  for  the  plant  itself,  there- 
fore, but  for  the  secjret  of  making  sugar  from 
it,  that  the  West  Indies  are  indebted  to  the 

(c)  Piso  observes,  ''  In  provincia  Kio  de  la  Plata,  Canna» 
Sacchari  sponte  enasci,  adolescereque  in  arbori  proceritatem, 
gtque  chrystalla  saccharea  sestu  solis  exsudare,  constat.'* 
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Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;    and  these  to  the    chAp. 
nations  of  the  east/^ 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Labat^  which  the 
learned  Lafitau  has  pronounced  incontrovert- 
ible ;  and  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  recent 
ihscavertes ;  the  sugar-cane  haying  been  found 
•a  many  of  the  isktnds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
ky  our  late  illustrious  navigtrtor  Captain  Cook. 

In  these  accounts,  however,  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. The  sugar-cane  might  have  grown 
spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  New 
World;  and  Columbus,  unapprized  of  the 
circumstance,  might  likewise  have  carried  some 
of  flie  phmtsto  Hispaniola,  and  such  I  believe 
was  the  fact.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  in- 
dustry with  which  the  Spanish  settlers  applied 
themselves  to  its  cultivation,  affords  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  manners  of  the  present  in- 
habitants ;  it  appearing  by  the  testimony  of 
Oviedo,  thiet  no  less  than  thirty  ingenios^  or 
sugar-ttiills,  were  established  on  that  island  so 
early  as  1535. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  sugar-cane  is 
Arundo  Saccharifera.  It  is  a  jointed  reed  ter- 
minating in  leaves  or  blades,  whose  edges  are 
£nely  and  sharply  serrated.  The  body  of  the 
cane  is  strong  but  brittle,  and  when  ripe  of  a 
fine  straw  colour,  inclinable  to  yellow ;  and  it 
contains  a  soft  pithy  substance^  which  affords 
a  copious  supply  of  juice  of  a  sweetness  thtf 

least 
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BOOK  least  cloying  and  most  agreeable  in  nature, 
^i^nrw  The  intermediate  distance  between  each  joint 
of  the  cane  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil ; — in  general  it  is  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  lengthy  and  from  half  an  inch  to  aa 
inch  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  whole 
cane  depends  likewise  upon  circumstances.  In 
strong  lands  and  lands  richly  manured^  I  have 
seen  some  that  measured  twelve  feet  from  the 
stole  to  the  upper  joint.  The  general  heigfait 
however  (the  flag  part  excluded)  is  from  three 
feet  and  a;  half  to  seven  feet,  and  m  very  rich 
lands  the  stole  or  root  has  been  known  to  put 
forth  upwards  qf  one  hundred  suckers  or 
shoots  (dj. 

(d)  The  tops  of  canes  somedmes  shoot  up  in  arrows,  de- 
corated at  the  top  with  a  pinnacle^  the  glumes  of  which  con- 
tain a  whitish  dust,  or  rather  seed ;  yet  these  being  sowed 
never  vegeute,  as  1  have  heard,  in  the  West  Indian  islands  j 
a  circumstance  which  perhaps  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
(hat  the  cane  is  not  the  spontaneous  production  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  Li  Abyssinia  and  other  partt  of  the  East  it  is 
easily  raised  from  the  seed.  Fid.  Bruce*s  Travels,  Since  the 
frst- edition  of  this  work  was  published.  Sir  Joseph  Bank» 
h^s  satisfied  me  that  there  are  several  varieties  existing  in 
tho  cane  with  which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  in  the 
West  Indies.  I  have  setrn,  in  his  possession,  a  dried  speci- 
men that  was  brought  orig'mally  from  the  South  Seas, 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  its  present  appearance,  is 
«f  a  far  superior  sort  to  the  species  cultivated  in  our  islands. 
It  is  not  only  of  greater  length  in  the  whole,  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  joints  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
fiocH  canes  I  ever  beheld. 

It 
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If  may  be  supposed  that  a  plant  thus  rank  chap. 
and  succulent^  requires  a  strong  and  deep  soil 
to  bring  it  to  pci*fection>  and^  as  far  as  my  ob^ 
serration  has  extended^  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  land  can  be  too  rich  for  that  purpose. — 
When  bad  sugar  is  made  from  fat  and  fertile 
soils^  properly  situated^  I  am  inclined '  to  im->- 
pute  the  blame^  rather  to  mismanagement  in 
the  manufacturer  than  to  the  land.  The  very 
best  soil^  however^  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of^ 
for  the  production  of  sugar  of  the  finest  qua-^ 
lity^  and  in  the  largest  proportion^  is  the  ashy 
loam  of  St.  Christopher's,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  history  of  that  island^ 
Next  to  that>  is  the  soil  which  in  Jamaica  h 
called  brick'tnoiUd  ■;  not  as  resembling  a  brick  in 
colour,  but  as  containing  such  a  due  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  as  is  supposed  to  render  it 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  kiln.  It  is  a 
deep,  wann>  and  mellow>  hazel  earth,  easily 
worked ;  and  though  its  surface  soon  grows 
dry  after  rain,  the  under  stratum  retains  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  moisture  in  the  driest  wea- 
ther ;— -with  this  advantage  too,  that  even  in 
the  wettest  season,  it  seldom  requirels  trenching. 
Plant^anes  in  this  soil  (which  are  those  of  the 
first  growth )  have  been  known  in  very  fine  sea- 
sons to  yield  two  tons  and  a  half  of  sugar  per 
acre  {ej.    After  this,  may  be  reckoned  the  black 


(e)  This  species  of  soil  abounds  very  generally  in  the 
VOL.  II.  &  French 
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BOOK  mould,  of  several  varieties.  The  best  is  the  deep 
v^^yli^  black  earth  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  some 
other  of  the  Windward  Islands;  but  there  is  a 
speciesof  this  mould  in  Jamaica  that  is  but  little, 
if  any  thing,  inferior  to  it,  which  abounds  with 
limestone  and  flint,  on  a  substratum  of  soapjr 
marie.  Black  mould  on  clay  is  more  common, 
but  as  the  mould  is  generally  shallow,  and  the 
clay  stiff  and  retentive  of  water,  this  last  sort  of 
land  requires  great  labour,  both  in  ploughing 
and  trenchiflg,  to  render  it  profitable.  Properly 
pulverized  and  manured,  it  becomes  very  pro- 
ductive; and  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
It  were  endless  to  attempt  a  minute  description 
of  all  the  other  soils  which  are  foun^  in  these 
islands.  There  is  however  a  peculiar  sort  of 
land  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica,  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Trelawney,  that  cannot  be  passed 
ever  unnoticed,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
scarcity,  but  its  value;  few  soils  producing 
finer  sugars,  or  such  (I  have  been  told  by 
sugar  refiners)  as  ansxcer  so  well  in  the  pan — 
an  expression,  signifying,  as  I  understand  it,  a  ' 
greater  return  of  refined  sugar  than  common^ 
The  land  alluded  to  is  gpnerally  of  a  red  co- 
French  part  of  Hi'^paniola — which  gives  that  noble  island  sc 
great  a  superiority  over  most  of  our  own  sugar  colonies.  la 
Jamaica,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  parishes  only,  and  in  those 
parishes  to  particular  spots.  In  some  places  this  sort  of  lan<f 
,  is  rather  gravelly,  but  this  circumstance,  if  the  seasons  ax9 

6vAurable,  is  of  no  great  disadvantage. 
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lour ;  the  shacks  of  which  however  vary  edn-  chap. 
siderablj^  from  a  deep  chocolate  to  a  rich  s(;ar-  \^y^ 
let;  in  some  places  it  approachesto  a  bright 
yellow^  but  it  is  every  where  remarkable^  when 
first  turned  up^  for  a  glossy  or  shining  surface, 
and  if  wetted^  stains  the  fingers  like  paint.  I 
have  selected  specimens  which  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  eye  or  the  touch,  from  the 
substance  called  gamboge.  Earths  of  various 
shades  of  red  and  yellow,  are  found  indeed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  but  irt 
none  of  them  are  observed  the  skme  glossy  ap^ 
pearance  and  cohesion  as  in  the  soil  in  question^ 
which  appears  to  me  to  consist  of  a  native 
earth  or  pure  loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
^and.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  tenacious,  that  a  pond  dug  in  this  soil  in  a 
proper  situation,  with  no  other  bottom  than  its 
ovm  natural  texture,  holds  water  like  the  stiffcst 
ilay.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  ^ame 
degree  of  ploughing  or  pulverization^  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  render  stifi*  and  clayey 
lands  productive,  is  here  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  hurtful  ;-^for  though  this  soil  is  deep,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  far  from  being  heavy  ;  and  it 
is  naturally  dry.  As  therefore  too  much  expo** 
sure  to  the  scorching  influence  of  a  tropical 
sun  destroys  its  fertility,  the  system  of  hus- 
bandry on  sugar  plantations,  in  which  this  soil 
abounds,  is  to  depend  chiefly  on  what  are  called 
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ilooK  ratoon  canes  (fj-  Ratoons  are  the  sprouts  of 
y^^-^  suckers  that  spring  from  the  roots^  or  stoles  of 
the  canes  that  have  been  previously  cut  for  su^ 
gar^  and  are  commonly  ripe  in  twelve  months.—- 
Canes  of  the  first  growth^  as  hath  been  observ- 
ed, are  called  plant-canes.  They  are  the  im- 
mediate produce  of  the  original  plants  or  germs 
placed  in  the  ground,  and  require  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  months  to  bring  them  to 
maturity.  The  first  yearly  return  from  their 
roots  are  called  j^r*^  ratoons ;  the  second  year's 
growth,  second  ratoons ;  and  so  on,  according 
to  their  ag^.  In  most  parts  of  the  West  Indies 
it  is  usual  to  hole  and  plant  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  cane  land  (commonly  one-third)  in 
annual  succession.  This,  in  the  common  niode 
of  holing  the  ground  by  the  hoe,  is  frequently 
attended  with  great  and  excessive  labour  to  the 
negroes,  which  is  saved  altogether  by  the  system 
we  are  treating  of.  By  the  latter  method,  the 
planter,  instead  of  stocking  up  his  ratoons, 
and  holing  and  planting  the  land  anew,  suffers 
the  stoles  to  continue  in  the  ground,  and  con- 
tents himself,  as  his  cane  fields  become  thin  and 
impoverished,  by  supplying  the  vacant  spaces 
with  fresh  plants.     By  these  means,  and  the  aid 

(fj  So  called  from  being  rejettons  or  sprouts,  r^ttonsy  rc'<- 
ions,  rations ;  or  more  probably  from  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion of,  the  Spanish  word  brotdnes,  which  has  the  same  sig- 
nification. 
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tf  manure^  the  produce  of  sugar  per  acre,  if  not  chap. 
apparently  equal  to  that  from  the  best  plant-  \^v^/ 
canes^  in  other  soils^  gives  perhaps  in  the  long 
run  full  as  great  returns  to  the  owner ;  consi- 
dering the  relative  proportion  of  the  labour 
and  expence  attending  the  different  systems. — 
The  common  yielding  of  this  land^  on  an  aver- 
age^ is  seven  hogsheads  of  sixteen  cwt.  to  ten 
acrcS:,  which  are  cut  annually. 

In  the  cultivation  of  other  lands  ( in  Jamaica  ' 

especially)^  the  plough  has  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  and  in  some  few  cases  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  it  is  not  every  soil  or.  situation 
that  will  admit  the  use  of  the  plough  ;  some, 
lands  being  miich  too  stoney,  and  others  too 
steep ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  a  practice  commonly  prevails  in 
Jamaica,  on  properties  where  this  auxiliary  is 
used,  which  would  exhaust  the  finest  lands  in 
the  world.  It  is  that  of  ploughing,  then  cross 
ploughing,  round-ridging,  and  harrowing  the 
same  lands  from  year  to  year,  or  at  least  every 
other  year,  without  affording  manure  :  accord- 
ingly, it  is  found  that  this  method  is  utterly 
destructive  of  the  ratoon,  or  second  growthy 
and  altogether  ruinous.  It  is  indeed  astonish- 
ingthatanyplanterof  common  readingor  obser- 
vation, should  be  passive  under  so  pernicious  a 
system.  Some  gentlemen,  however,  of  late  ma- 
nage better  :  their  practice  is  to  break  up  stitf 
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BOOK  and  clayey  land,  by  one  or  two  ploiighings^> 
early  in  the  spring,  and  give  it  a  summer's  tal- 
low. In  the  autumn  following,  being. then 
mellow  and  more  easily  worked,  it  is  holed  and 
planted  by  manual  labour,  after  the  old  method^ 
which  shall  be  presently  described.  But  in  truth, 
the  only  advautageouB  System  of  ploughing  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  to  confine  it  to  the  simple 
operation  of  holing,  which  may  rertainly  be 
performed  with  much  greater  facility  and  dis- 
patch by  the  plough  than  by  the  hoe  ;  and  the 
relief  which,  in  the  case  of  stiff  and  dry  soils,, 
is  thus  given  to  the  negroes,  exceeds  all  est!*- 
mation,  in  the  mind  of  a  humane  and  provident 
owner.  On  this  subject  I  s{)eak  from  practical 
knowledge.  At  a  plantation  of  my  own,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  land  vyhich.  is  annually 
planted,  is  neatly  and  suflSciently  laid  into  cane- 
holes,  by  the  labour  of  one  able  man  three  boys, 
and  eight  oxen,  with  the  common  single-wheel- 
ed plough.  The  plough-share  indeed  is  somer 
what  wider  than  usual,  but  this  is  the  only  dif^ 
ference,  and  the  method  of  ploughing  is  the 
simplest  possible."*— By  returning  the  plough 
back  along  the  furrow,  the  turf  is  alternately 
thrown  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  forming  ii 
trench  seven  inches  deep,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide  at  the  top,  and  one  foot  wide  at  the 
bottom.  A  space  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
is  lefit  between  each  trench,  on  which  the  mould 
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being  thrown  by  the  share,  the  banks  are  pro-    chap 
perly  formed,  and  the  holing  is  complete.  Thus 
the  land  is  not  exhausted  by  being  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  in  this  manner  a  field 
of  twenty  acres  is  holed  with  one  plough,  and 
with  great  ease,  in  thirteen  days.     The  plants 
are  afterwards  placed  in  the  trench  as  in  the 
common  method,  which  remains  to  be  described 
The  usual  mode  of  holing  by  manual  labour 
is  this : — The  quantity  of  land  intended  to  be 
planted,  being  cleared  of  weeds  and  other  in- 
cumbrances, is  divided  into  several  plats  of  cer-^ 
tain  dimensions,    commonly  from    fifteen  to 
twenty  acres  each ;  the  spaces  between  each 
plat  or  division  are  left  wide  enough  for  road^, 
for  the  conveniency  of  carting.     Each  plat  is 
then  subdivided,  by  means  of  aline  and  wooden 
pegs,  into  small  squares  of  about  three  feet  and 
a  half.     Sometimes  indeed  the  squares  are  a 
foot  larger ;  but  this  circumstance  makes  but 
little  difierence.     The  negroes  are  then  placed 
in  a  row  in  the  first  line,  one  negro  to  a  square, 
and  directed  to  dig  out  with  their  hoes  the 
several  squares,  commonly  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  inches.     The  mould  which  is  dug  up 
beii^  formed  into  a  bank  at  the  lower  side,  the 
excavation  or  cane-hole  seldom  exceeds  fifteen 
inches  in  width  at  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  and 
a  half  at  the  top.     The  negroes  then  fall  back 
to  the  next  line,  and  proceed  as  before.     Thujs 
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BOOK  the  several  squares  between  each  line  are  fornix 
ed  into  a  trench  of  much  the  same  dimensions 
with  that  which  is  made  by  the  plough.  An 
able  negro  will  dig  from  sixt)  to  eighty  of  these 
holes  for  his  day's  work  of  ten  hours  ;  but  if  the 
land  has  been  previously  ploughed  and  lain 
fallow^  the  same  negro  will  dig  nearly  double 
the  number  in  the  same  time  (f). 

The  cane-holes  or  trench  being  now  com- 
pleted^ whether  by  the  plough  or  by  the  hoe, 
and  the  cuttings  selected  for  planting,  which  are 
conunonly  the  tops  of  the  canes  that  have  been 
ground  for  sugar  (each  cutting  containing  five 
or  six  germs),  two  of  them  are  sufficient  for  a 
cane-hole  of  the  dimensions  described  (g). 

(f  A&  the  negroes  work  at  this  business  very  unequally, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  bodily  strength,  it  is 
sometimes  the  practice  to  put  two  negroes  to  a  single  square ; 
but  if  the  land  has  not  had  the  previous  assistance  of  the 
plough,  it  commonly  requires  the  labour  of  50  or  60  able 
negroes  for  20  days  to  hole  20  acres.  It  is  reckoned  a  tole- 
jable  day's  work  for  40  negroes  to  hole  an  acre  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  In  Jamaica,  some  gentlemen^  to  ease  their  owp 
slaves^  have  this  laborious  part  of  the  planting  business  per- 
formed by  job  work.  The  usual  price  for  holing  and  plant- 
ing is  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  cui » ency  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  falling  and  d^ripg  heavy  wood-land  is  commonly  as 
inuch  more, 

CgJ  It  is  a  maxim  with  some  people  to  plant  thin  on  poor 
lands,  and  thick  in  rich  :  but  it  is  a  maxim  founded  in  error. 
They  suppose  that  the  richer  tlie  soil  is,  the  greater  number 
pf  plants  it  will  maintain}  wl^ich  is  tr\ie  enough ;  but  they 
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These,  being  placed  longitudinally  in  the  hot-  chap. 
torn  of  the  hole^  are  covered  with  mould  about 
two  inches  deep ;  the  rest  of  the  bank  being  in- 
tended for  future  use.  In  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  the  young  sprouts  begin  to  appear,  and 
as  soon  as  they  rise  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  carefullj 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  furnished  with  an  addi- 
tion of  mould  from  the  banks.  This  is  usually 
performed  by  the  hand.  At  the  end  of  four 
or  five  months,  the  banks  are  wholly  levelled, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  rows  carefully  hoe- 
forget  that  the  plant  itself  will,  in  such  soils,  put  forth  shoots 
in  abundance ;  most  of  which,  if  the  lands  are  not  over-plant' 
ed,  will  come  to  perfection  5  whereas  from  thick  planting  in 
ridb  mould  the  shoots  choke  and  destjoy  eacli  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  soils  where  tlie  canes  will  not  stock  (viz» 
put  out  fresh  shoots)  the  overseer  must  supply  the  greater 
number  of  plants  in  the  first  instance,  or  the  produce  will 
be  little  or  nothing.  To  what  has  been  said  in  the  text  con- 
cerning the  methpd  of  holing,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  the  following  particulars  : — A  square  acre  contains 
43,560  feet}  therefore,  to  know  the  exact  number  of  holes 
which  an  acre  will  admit,  the  rule  is,  to  multiply  the  length 
of  each  hole  by  the  breadth,  as  thus  :  Suppose  you  line  four 
feet  one  way,  and  three  feet  tlie  other,  then  four  multiplied 
by  three,  makes  twelve  square  feet,  and  43,560  divided  by 
12,  gives  3,^0  holes.  These  are  large  holes^  and  if  the 
land  is  dry  and  stiff,  an  able  negro  will  not  be  able  to  dig 
more  than  60  such  in  his  day's  work.  It  will  require,  there- 
fore, in  such  land,  just  60  negroci  to  hole  an  acre  in  a  da}-. 
The  richer  the  land  is,  the  wider  you  line,  of  coi  '  •  iie fewer 
bpjw  to  an  acre  5  four  feet  by  four  feet  gives  2,^  i'l  holes. 
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BOOK  ploughed.  Frequent  cleanings,  while  the 
caues  are  young,  are  indeed  so  essentially  ne- 
cessary, that  no  other  merit  in  an  overseer  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  attention  in  this 
particular. — A  careful  manager  will  remove,  at 
the  same  time,  all*  the  lateral  shoots  or  suckers 
that  spring  up  after  the  canes  begin  to  joint, 
as  they  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and  draw 
nourishment  from  the  original  plants* 

The  properest  season,  generally  speaking, 
for  planting,  is  unquestionably  in  the  interval 
between  August  and  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. By  having  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal 
seasons,  the  young  canes  become  sufficiently 
luxuriant  to  shade  the  ground  before  the  dry 
weather  sets  in.  Thus  the  roots  are  kept  cool 
and  the  earth  moist.  By  this  means  too,  they 
are  ripe  for  the  mill  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  overseer  or 
manager  to  finish  his  crop  (except  as  to  the 
few  canes  which  are  reserved  to  furnish  cut- 
tings or  tops  for  planting)  by  the  latter  end  of 
May.  Canes  planted  in  and  after  Novembei^ 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  rains,  and  it 
often  happens  that  dry  weather  in  the  begins 
ning  of  the  ensuing  year  retards  their  vegeta- 
tion, until  the  vernal  seasons,  or  May  rains,  set 
in  ;  when  they  sprout  both  at  the  roots  and  the 
joints ;  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  cut,  the 
ileld  is  l(3aded  with  unripe  suckers,  instead  of 
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sugar^anes.    A  January  ^lant^  however,  com-   chaf. 
moolj  turns  out  well ;  but  canes  planted  very 


late  in  the  spring,  though  they  have  the  benefit 
of  the  May  rains,  seldom  answer  expectation ; 
for  they  gener^tlly  come  in  unseasonably,  and 
throw  the  ensuing  cops  out  of  regular  rota-» 
tioa.  They  are  therefore  f.equently  cut  before 
they  are  ripe  ;  or,  if  the  autumnal  seasons  set 
in  early,  are  cut  in  vet  weather,  which  has  pro-* 
bably  occasioned  them  to  spring  afresh ; 
in  either  case  the  eflfect  is  the  same  :  the  juice 
0  unconcocted,  and  all  the  sap  being  in  motiouj 
the  root  is  deprived  of  its  natural  nourishment, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  ratoon.  The  chief 
objection  to  a  fall  plant  is  this ;  that  the  canes 
become  rank  and  top  heavy,  at  a  period  when 
violent  rains  and  high  winds  are  expected,  and 
are  therefore  frequently  lodged  before  they  are 
fit  to  cut.  The  observation,  when  applied  to 
canes  planted  in  rich  and  new  lands,  is  just; 
and  on  this  account,  some  gentlemen  have  in- 
troduced the  following  system  :  They  plant  in 
August  and  September,  clean  the  young 
sprouts,  and  give  them  mould  occasionally, 
until  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  cut 
the  young  plants  close  to  the  ground  with 
knives,  and  level  the  bank ;  spreading  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mould  over  the  roots ;  which 
soon  afterwards  send  out  a  number  of  vigor- 
ous and  luxuriant  shoots  all  of  an  equal  growth. 
It  is  alleged,  that  by  this  means  the  cane  is  not 
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BOOK  too  rank  in  the  stormy  months,  and  nevettbe* 
less  comes  to  perfectioa  in  good  time  the  sue  - 
ceeding  sprii^. 

On  the  whole^  it  is  a  striking  and  just  remark 
of  Colonel  Martin^  that  there  is  not  a  greater 
error  in  the  system  of  planting,  than  to  make 
sugar^  or  to  plant  canes,  in  improper  seasons  of 
the  year ;  for  by  mismanagement  of  this 
kind  every  succeeding  crop  is  put  out  of  regular 
^  order.  A  plantation^  he  observes,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  well-constructed  machine,  com- 
pounded of  various  wheels  turning  different 
ways,  yet  all  contributing  to  the  great  end  pro- 
posed ;  but  if  any  one  part  runs  too  fast,  or  too 
slow,  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  the  main  pur- 
pose is  defeated.  It  is  in  vain,  continues  he,  to 
plead  in  excuse  the  want  of  hands  or  cattle  ; 
because  these  wants  must  either  be  supplied,  or 
the  planter  must  contract  his  views,  and  pro- 
portion them  to  his  ability ;  for  the  attempt  to 
do  more  than  can  be  attained,  will  lead  into 
perpetual  disorder,  and  terminate  in  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  however,  neither  prudence 
in  the  management,  nor  favourable  soils,  nor 
seasoisable  weather,  will  at  all  times  exempt  the 
planter  from  misfortunes.  The  sugar-cane  is 
subject  to  a  disease  which  no  foresight  can  ob- 
viate, and  for  which  hutnan  wisdom  has  hitherto, 
I  fear,  attempted  in  vain  to  find  a  remedy. — 
This  calamity  is  called  the  blast;  it  is  the  aphis 
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ef  Linnfeus^  and  is  distinguisbed  into  two  kinds^  chap. 
the  black  and  tbe  yellow  :  of  which  the  latter 
is  the  most  destructiye.  It  consists  of  myriads 
of  little  insects^  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
whose  proper  food  is  the  juice  of  the  cane ;  in 
search  of  which  they  wound  the  tender  blades, 
and  consequently  destroy  the  vessels.  Hence 
the  circulation  being  impeded^  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  checked^  until  it  withers  or  dies  ia 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  ravs^  (h). 

HiTHERTO:,  I  have  said  nothing  of  a  very 
important  branch  in  the  sugar-planting,  I  mean 
the  method  of  manuring  the  lands.  The  ne- 
cessity of  giving  even  the  best  soil  occasional 
assistance  is  universally  admitted,  and  the  usual 
way  of  doing  it  in  the  West  Indies  is  now  to 
be  described. 

The  manure  generally  used  is  a  compost 
formed, 

Ist.  Of  the  coal  and  vegetable  ashes,  drawa 
from  the  fires  of  the  boiling  and  still-houses. 

2dly.  Feculences  discharged  from  the  still- 
house,  mixed  up  with  rubbish  of  buildings, 
white-lime,  &c. 

(k)  In  some  of  the  Windward  Islands,  the  cane,  in  very 
iiry  weather,  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  abo  by  a  species  of 
grab  called  the  borer.  This  calamity  is  fortunately  un* 
known,  at  least  to  any  extent,  in  Jamaica ;  and  never  having 
seen  it,  I  can  give  no  certain  description  of  it.  I  conceive 
the  insect  to  be  the  entca  minima  e  Tubrofusca  of  Sloane. 
Iq  Tobflgo  they  have  another  destructive  insect  called  the 
iumptr  Ftjt, 
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BOOK  3dly.  Refuse^  or  field-trash,  (i.  e.)  the  de- 
cayed leaves  and  stems  of  the  canes  ;  so  called 
in  contradistinction  to  cane-trash,  reserved  for 
fuel,  and  hereafter  to  be  described. 

4thly.  Dung,  obtained  from  the  horse  and 
mule  stables,  and  from  moveable  pens,  or  small 
inclosures  made  by  posts  and  rails,  occasionally 
shifted  upon  the  lands  intended  to  be  planted, 
and  into  which  the  cattle  are  turned  at  night. 

5thly.  Good  mould,  collected  from  gullies, 
and  other  waste  places,  and  thrown  into  the 
cattle-pm^. 

The  first,  (i.  e.)  asheSy  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  manure  of  itself,  well  adapted  for 
cold  and  stiff  clays ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Ja- 
maica, it  is  the  practice,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
to  carry  it  out  unmixed  in  cart  loads,  to  the  land 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  It  is  left  there 
(or  in  some  spot  adjoining),  in  large  heaps, 
until  the  land  is  holed ;  after  which  a  basket 
full,  co\itaining  commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds,  is  thrown  into  each  cane-hole,  and  mix- 
ed with  the  mould  at  the  time  the  plants  are  put 
into  the  ground.  It  may  be  doubted,  however^ 
whether  ashes,  applied  in  this  manner,  are  of 
much  advantage  :  I  have  been  told,  that  if  the 
land  is  opened  five  years  afterwards,  they  will 
be  found  undissolved  (kj.      At  other  times, 

fk)  On  wet  lands,  not  easily  trenched,  ashes  may  bt 
tiseful  in  absorbing  superfluous  moisture,  and  may  therefor* 
lometimes  prove  a  good  top  dressing. 
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wain  loads  of  the  compost^  or  dunghill  before-    chap. 
mentioned^  are  carried  out  and  used  in  nearly 
tiie  same  manner  as  the  ashes. 

But  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Jamaica 
planter  in  manuring  his  lands^  is  on  the  move- 
able pens^  or  occasional  inclosures,  before  de- 
scribed ;  not  so  much  for  the  quantity  of  dung 
collected  by  means  of  those  inclosures^  as  for 
the  advantage  of  the  urine  from  the  cattle  (the 
best  of  all  manures}^  and  the  labour  which  is 
saved  by  this  system.  I  believe,  indeed,  there 
are  a  great  many  overseers  who  give  their  land 
HO  aid  of  any  kind,  other  than  that  of  shifting^ 
the  cattle  from  one  pen  to  another,  on  the 
spot  intended  for  planting,  during  three  or 
fonr  mentbft  before  it  is  ploughed  or  holed  (IJ. 

Cl)  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  on  plantations 
that  have  been  much  worn  and  exhausted  by  cuhivation  j  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  branch  in  the  planting  business  wherein 
attention  and  systematic  arrangement,  as  saving  botli  time 
and  labour,  are  more  necessary  than  in  collecting  and  pre- 
paring large  quantities  of  dirng  fVdhi  the  sources  and  mate- 
rials before  described.  In  spreading  the  manure  thus  col- 
lected, the  common  allowance  in  the  Windward  Islands, 
(where  this  part  of  husbandry  is  best  understood)  is  a  square' 
foot  of  dung  to  each  cane-hole  j  so  that  by  knov/ing  the 
number  of  holes  in  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  number  of  squara 
feet  in  a  dung-heap^  the  manure  may  be  proportioned  to  thoi 
ground.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  ascertain  the  number 
•f  square  feet  in  a  dung-heap.  Multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth,  and  the  produce  by  the  height.  .Thus,  30  feet,  the 
kngth,  multiplied  by  30  feet,  the  breadth,  gives  yOO  feet^ 
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3WOK  What  has  hitherto  been  said,  however,  re- 
lates solely  to  the  method  of  preparing  lands  for 
plant-^anes.  Those  who  trust  chiefly  to  ra-^ 
toons,  find  it  as  necessary  to  give  their  cane* 
fields  attention  and  assistance  from  the  time 
the  canes  are  cut,  as  it  was  before  they  were 
planted.  It  is  the  advice  of  Colonel  Martin,  so 
soon  as  the  canes  are  carried  to  the  mill,  to  cut 
off,  by  a  sharp  hoe,  all  the  heads  of  the  cane^ 
stools,  three  incites  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  fine  mould ;  bj 
which  means,  he  thinks,  that  all  the  sprouts  ris* 
ing  from  below,  will  derive  more  nutriment,  and 
grow  more  equally  and  vigorously  than  other-* 
wise.  I  know  not  that  this  advice  is  adopted  ia 
any  of  the  sugar  islands.  It  is  the  practice,  how- 
ever, in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  to  spread  baskets 
full  of  dung  round  the  stools,  so  soon  after  the 
canes  have  been  cut  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
and  the  ground  has  been  refreshed  by  rains : 
In  dry  and  scorching  weather  it  would  be  la- 
bour lost.  The  young  sprouts  are,  at  the 
same  time,  cleared  of  weeds ;  and  the  dung 
which  is  spread  round  them>  being  covered 
with  cane-trash,  that  its  virtues  may  not  be 
exhaled  by  the  sun,    is  found  at  the  end  of 

which  being  again  multiplied  by  four  feet  (the  height)  gives 
3,600  feet,  the  full  contents.  This  explanation  is  added^for 
the  use  of  tlie  playi  practical  planter^  who  perhaps  has  had 
no  great  opportunity  of  studying  arithmetical  calculation. 
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tbite  0t  four  moflths^  to  be  soaked  into  and  in-   chap. 

If 
corporaied  with  the  mduld    At  this  period  the 

ratooni  arc  agaiti  well  cleaned^  ilnd  the  spaces 

WweeQ  the  ranks  efiectually  hocH'ploughed ; 

after  iitrhich  Verj  little  care  is  tl:l3ught  requisite 

until  the  canes  ar^  fit  for  cutting ;  the  ancient 

practici^  of  trashing  ratoons  (i.  e.)  stripping 

them  of  their  outward  l^avcs^  heing  of  late  very  , 

gen^^ily  And  justly  exploded. 

Such  is  the  general  system  of  preparing  and 
Aanuring  the  lands  in  Jamaica.  I  have  been 
told^  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch 
of  husbandry^  in  son^  of  the  Islands  to  Wind* 
ward ;  but  I  suspect  that  there  is,  in  all  of 
them>  very  great  room  for  improvement,  by 
means  of  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  ar-* 
tificial  assistance.  Why,  for  instance,  are  not 
the  manures  of  lime  and  sea-sand,  which 
abound  in  these  islands,  and  have  bean  found  so 
exceedingly  beneficial  in  Great  Br itain>  brought 
into  use  ?  Limestpne  alone,  even  without  burn^ 
ii^,  (the  expence  of  which  might  perhaps  be 
an  objection )  has  been  found  to  answer  in  cold^ 
heavy^  and  moist  lands ;  no  other  trouble  be- 
ing requisite  than  merely  to  spread  it  over  the 
ground  and  break  it  into  su^ill  pieces  by  sledge- 
hammers. Of  this  the  quantities  are  inexhaus^ 
tible.  Marle^  is  another  manure  of  vast  and 
general  utility  in  Great  Britain.  It  enriches  the 
poorest  lands,  opens  the.  stiffest,  and  sweetens 
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BOOK  '  and  corrects  the  most  rank.  Lands  have  been 
\^v^  raised  by  the  use  of  this  manure,  from  two 
shillings  per  acre  to  a  guinea,  annual  rent.  Now 
there  is  no  country  under  the  sun,  wherein  a 
soft  uuf  tuons  marie  more  abounds  than  in  Ja- 
maica. To  the  question,  -why  no  trial  has  yet  been 
made  of  it  ?  no  better  answer,  I  believe,  can  be 
given,  than  that  the  planters  in  general  have  no 
leisure  for  experiment,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to, make  agents  and  servants  (who  have  every 
thing  to  risk  and  nothing  to  gain )  walk  out 
of  the  sure  and  beaten  track  of  daily  practice. 
Every  maa's  experience  confirms  this  obser- 
vation. 

But  it  is  not  my  province  to  purpose  systems, 
but  to  record  facts  ;— to<lescribe  things  as  they 
are,  rather  thaa  as  I  conceive  they  ought  to  he ; 
audit  is  now  time  to  conduct  the  reader  from 
the  field  into  the  boiling-house,^  and  convert 
the  farmer  into  tlie  manufacturer. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Crojh-time  the  season  of  health  and  festivity.-^ 
Mills  for  grinding  the  canes, — Of  the  cane-- 
juice,  and  its  component  parts. — Process  for 
obtaining  raxv  or  muscovado  sugar. — Me* 
lasses,  and  its  disposal. — Process  of  making 
clayed  sugar. — Of  rum. — Still-houses  and 
stills.  —  Cisterns,  and  their  ingredients.  ^'^ 
Windward  Island  process.- — Jamaica  method 
of  doubling  distUlation. — Due  quantity  of  rum 
from  a  given  quantity  of  sweets,  ascertained 
and  stated. 

The  time  of  crop  in  the  sugar  islands^  is  the  chap. 
season  of  gladness  and  festivity  to  man  and  \^J^ 
beast.  So  palatable^  salutary^  and  nourishing 
is  the  juice  of  the  cane,  that  every  individual 
of  the  animal  creation,  drinking  freely  of  it, 
derives  health  and  vigour  from  its  use.  The 
meagre  and  sickly  ^mong  the  negroes  exhibit 
a  surprising  alteration  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
mill  is  set  in  action.  The  labouring  horses, 
oxen,  and  mides,  though  almost  constantly  at 
workduringthi8season,yet,being  indulged  with 
plenty  of  the  green  tops  of  this  noble  plant,  and 
some  of  the  ^cummings  from  the  boiling-house, 
improve  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year.  Even  the  pigs  and  poultry  fatten  on  the ' 
8  S      ^  refuse. 
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BOOK  refuse.  In  short,  on  a  well-regulated  planta* 
tion,  under  a  humane  and  benevolent  director^ 
there  is  such  an  appearance  during  crop-time 
of  healthy  plenty,  and  busy  cheerfulness,  as  to 
soften,  in  a  great  measure,  the  hardships  of 
slavery,  and  induce  a  spectator  to  hope^  when 
the  miseries  of  life  are  represented  as  insap- 
portable,  that  they  are  sometimes  exaggerated 
through  the  medium  of  fancy  (a). 

(a)  "  He  "  (says  honest  old  Slare  the  physician)  *^  tliat 
'^  undertakes  to  argue  against  sweets  in  general^  takes  upon 
*'  him  h  very  difficult  task,  for  nature  seems  to  have  recom- 
**  mended  this  taste  to  all  sorts  of  creatures  j  the  birds  of 
"  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  many  reptiles  and  flies, 
"  seem  to  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  tlie  specific  relish 
*'  of  all  sweets,  and  to  distaste  its  contrary.  Now  the  sugar* 
'^  cane,  or  sugar,  I  hold  for  the  top  and  highest  standard  of 
"  vegetable  sweets.**    Sugar  is  obtainable  in  some  degrtfe 
from  most  vegetables,  and  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  among 
the  many  advantages  attending  the  use  of  it  in  diet,  enu- 
merates the  following : 

^'  1st.  Sugar  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  nourishment 
in  a  given  quantity  of  matter  of  any  substance  in  nature. 
Used  alone,  it  has  fattened  horses  and  cattle  in  St.  Domingo 
for  a  period  of  several  months,  during  the  time  tliat  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar  and  the  importation  of  grain  were  sus- 
pended, from  the  want  of  ships. 

*'  2dly.  The  plentiful  use  of  sugar  in  diet  is  one  of  the 
best  preventatives  that  ever  has  been  discovered  of  the  dis- 
eases which  are  produced  by  worms.  Nature  seems  to  have 
implanted  a  love  for  this  aliment  in  all  children}  as  if  it 
were  on  purpose  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases. 
"  adly.  The  plague  has  never  been  known  in  this  country 
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The  great  obstacle  at  this  season  to  the  pro-  chab. 
gcess  of  such  of  the  planters  as  are  not  happily  v^vv^ 
furnished  ivith  the  means  of  grinding  their  canes 
bj  water>  is  the  frequent  failure  or  insufficiency 
of  their  mills ;  for  though  a  dugar-mill,  whe- 
ther worked  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle,  is  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  great  force  is  neverthe- 
less requisite  to  make  it  overcome  the  resistance 
which  it  necessarily  meets  with.  It  consists  prin- 

where  sugar  composes  a  material  part  of  the  diet  of  the  it9, 
habitants.'* 

N.  B,  Dr.  Bush  quotes  this  last  observation  from  Sir 
lohn  Pringle^  and  adds  his  own  opinion,  that  the  frequency 
of  malignant  fevers  of  all  kinds  has  been  le^aedby  the  use 
of  sugar. 

''  4thl7,  In  disorders  of  the  brestst,  sugar  is  tbe  basis  of 
many  agreeable  remedies ;  and  it  is  useful  in  weaknesses  and 
acrid  defluxions  upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  cele* 
hrat^  Dr.  Franklin  had  taken  large  quantities  of  bfack-herrf 
jam  for  the  pain  of  the  stone,  and  found  benefit  from  it,  but 
discoirered^  at  lengthy  that  the  medical  part  of  the  jam  re- 
sided wholly  ix)  tho  sugar,  from  half  a  pint  of  a  syrup 
prepared  by  boiling  brown  sugar  io  water^  and  taken  just 
befoce  he  went  to  bed^  he  declared  that  he  oftep  ixmud  tb^ 
same  relief  that  he  did  from  a  dose  of  opiumr 

'*  It  has  been  said  that  sugar  injures  the  teeth  r  but  thi^ 
ofnnioo  dpes  not  de^rv^  a  serious  reflection,'*  AiQer,  Fhilos, 
Trans,  vol.  3. 

Mr.  Hughes,  t^  historian  of  Barbadoes,  observes^  th^t 
there  is  a  saponaceous  quality  in  cane- juice  capable  of  re^ 
•olying  viscid  concretions^  to  which  he  attributes,  in  a  great 
jD^asure,  the  surprising  quick  recovery  pf  those  bjckly  ^^ 
|rors  who  drix^  ^'f^ly  of  it. 
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Book  cipallj  of  three  upright  iron- plated  rollers,  or 
cylinders,  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  in  length, 
And  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  the  middle  one,  to  which  the  mov- 
ing power  is  applied;^  turns  the  other  two  by 
means  of  cogs.  Between  these  rollers,  the  canes 
(being  previously  cut  short,  and  tied  into 
bundles)  are  twice  compressed;  for  having 
passed  through  the  first  and  second  rollers,  they 
arc  turned  round  the  middle  one  by  a  circular 
piece  of  frame-work,  or  screen,  called  in  J^l- 
mkicB,  the  Dutnb' returner,  and  forced  back 
through' the  second  and  third;  an  operation 
which  squeezes  them  completely  dry,  and  some- 
times even  reduces  them  to  powder.  The  cane- 
juice  is  received  in  a  leaden  bed,  and  thence 
conveyed  into  a  vessel  called  the  Receiver.  The 
refuse,  or  macerated  rind  of  the  cane,  (which 
is  called  cane-trash,  in  contradistinction  to  field- 
trash,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter) 
serves  for  fuel  to  boil  the  liquor  CbJ> 

'  (h)  Sirice  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  I 
have  obtained  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a  sugar-mill  (several 
6f  which  have  been  erected  within  these  few  years  in  Ja- 
maica) after  a  niddelorig]nall3r  designed  by  Edward  Woollery, 
Esq.  sur\'eyor  of  the  publick  works  in  that  island  j  and  I 
now  present  my  readers  with  an  engraving  thereof.— The 
relative  proportions  in  the  size  of  the  difierent  rollers  or 
cylinders,  vary  from  Mr.  Woollery's  first  design  5  bat  th# 
gr^at  improvement,  the  addition  to  the  middle  roller  of  a 
lantern- wheel,  with  trundles  or  wallowers,  was  purely  his 
own.  These  act  as  so  many  friction-wheels,  and  their  utility 
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The  juice  from  the  mill  ordinarily  contains  chap. 
eig^ht  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part  of  sugar,  v-^^-v^ 
and  one  part  made  of  gross  oil  and  mucilagi- 
nous gum,  with  a  portion  of  essential  oil.  The 
proportions  are  taken  at  a  medium;  for  some 
juice  has  been  so  rich  as  to  make  a  hogsluiad 
of  sugar  from  thirteen  hundred" gallons/  and 
some  so  watery  as  to  require  more  than  doul'^.e 
that  quantity.  By  a  hogshead  I  mean  sixteen 
hundredweight.  The  richer  the  juice  is,  the 
more  free  it  is  found  from  redundant  oil  and 
gam;  so  that  an  exact  analysis  of  any  one  quan- 
tity of  juice^  would  convey  very  little  kno\j  ledge 
of  the  contents  of  any  other  quantity  (c).' 

and  importance  are  best  demonstrated  by  their  effect.  A 
cattle  or  mule-mUl  on  the  old  model  was  thought  to  per*- 
form  exceedingly  well  if  it  passed  sufficient  canes  in  an 
hour  to  yield  from  300  to  350  gallons  of  juice. — ^I'he  com- 
mon return  of  a  mill  on  Mr.  Woollery's  consLrurtion  is 
from  4  to  500  gallons. — I  have  authoriiy  to  say,  thiit  one 
of  these  mills  in  particular,  which  is  worked  with  ten  mules, 
produces  hourly  500  gallons :  at  this  rate,  allowing  four 
hours  out  of  tlie  twenty-four  for  loss  of  time,  the  return 
per  diem  is  10,000  ^llon^  5  being  equal  to  36  ho^shciids  of 
sugar  of  16  cwt.  for  every  week  during  the  crop,  exrlu-jive 
of  Sundays. — Few  waler-mills  can  exceed,  this.  The  iron- 
work of  the  mill  in  question,  as  well  as  of  most  of  these 
which  have  been  made  on  Mr.  Woollery's  inoclel,  was  pre- 
pared at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  Thomas  Goulding,  of  the 
Bank  Side,  Southwark,  to  whom  I  owe  it  in  justice  to  de- 
clare, that  his  work  is  executed  with  such  truth  and  ac- 
curacy^ as  reflect  ihe  highest  credit  on  his  manufactory. 
(cj  A  pound  of  sugnr  from  a  g^.llon  of-  raw  liquor,  is 
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The  abo^e  component  parts  are  natural  tOj 
and  are  found  in^  all  cane-juic;^ ;  beside9  whichj 
the  following  matters  are  usually  contained  in 
it.  Sonie  of  the  bands  or  green  tops^  which 
serve  to  ti^  the  canes  inbqndles^  are  frequently 
ground  in,  and  yield  a  raw  acid  juice  exceedr 
ingly  disposed  to  ferment^  and  render  the  whole 
liquor  sour.  Some  pieces  of  the  trash  or  iig-r 
neous  part  of  the  cane;  some  dirt;  and  lastly, 
a  substance  of  some  importance,  whiph,  as  it 
has  no  name,  I  will  call  the  crust.  The  crust 
is  a  thin  black  coat  of  matter  that  surrounds 
the  cane  between  the  joints,  beginning  at  each 
joint,  and  gradually  growing  thinner  the  farther 
from  the  joint  upwards,  till  the  upper  part  be-: 
tween  the  joints  appears  entirely  free  from  it^ 
^nd  resumes  its  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  fre- 
quently thick  enough  to  be  scaled  off  by  the 
point  of  a  penknife.  It  ts  4  fine  black  powder^ 
that  mixes  with  the  clammy  exudation^  per- 
spired from  the  cane,  and  is  mosit  probably  pro- 
duced by  fittimalciUa.  As  the  fairness  of  the 
sugar  is  one  pf  the  marks  Qf  \ts  goodness,  a 
small  quantity  6f  such  a  substanpe  must  con- 
siderably prejudice  the  commodity. 

The  process  for  obtaining  the  sugar  is  thus 
conducted.  The  juice  or  liquor  runs  from  the 
receiver  to  the  boilingrhouse,  along  a  woodeq 

vfcckoned  in  Jamaica  very  good  yielding.  Sugar,  cl^emictUy 
analysed,  yipl^  pjilegni,  acid,  oil,  and  spongy  gjps8jr^liarc9al. 
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gutter  lined  with  lead.  In  the  boiliag^houae  it  ohaf, 
is  received  (according  to  the  modem  improved  s^rv«^ 
system^  which  almost  universally  prevails  in  Ja-* 
inaica)  into  one  of  the  copper  pans  or  cauldrons 
called  clarifiers,  Of  these^  there  are  commonly 
three ;  and  their  dimensions  are  generally  deter« 
mined  by  the  power  of  supplying  them  with 
liquor.  There  are  water^n^ilU  that  will  grind 
with  great  ease  canes  sufficient  for  thirty  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  in  a  we^k.  On  plantatipns  thus 
happily  provided^  the  meaqs  of  quicl^  boiling 
are  indispensably  requisite^  or  the  cane*liquor 
will  unavoidably  become  tainted  before  it  caq 
be  exposed  to  the  fire.  The  purest  cane-juice 
will  not  remain  twenty  minutes  in  the  receiver^ 
without  fermenting f^I^.     Clarifiers,  therefore, 

fd)  As  can^-juice  is  so  very  liable  to  ferment,  it  is  n&» 
cessary  also  that  the  canes  ^ould  be  ground  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible  after  they  are  cut,  and  great  care  taken  to  throw  aside 
those  which  are  tainted,  which  i^ay  afterward  be  ground 
for  the  still-house. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  an  e^avagant  hope  that  the  time  will 
^me,  when  the  salt  of  the  cane  which  we  a|ll  sugar,  will  be 
made  to  chrystaliize,  by  the  action  pCiire  on  the  juice  of  the 
caoe,  in  as  pure  and  transparent  a  form,  as  the  salt  of  sea** 
water  is  frequently  made  to  do  in  these  climates,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays.  Tlie  brown  colour  of  muscbvado 
si^^ar  seetqs  %:>  me  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  effect  of 
fre  operating  on  the  gummy  parts  or  mucilage  of  the  raw 
juice  ;  to  destroy  or  separate  which,  in  the  first  clarifier,  ii 
t|ie  great  desideratum*  If  this  could  t)e  accomplidhfd^  the 
iporp  w^tepr  particles  flight  afterwaiid  be  evaporated  with* 
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BOOK  are  sometimes  seen  of  one  tbousand  gallonseicli. 
But  as  powers  of  the  extent  described  are  Un- 
common^ I  shall  rather  confine  myself  to  such 
properties  a^fall  within  the  reach  of  daily  obser- 
Tation ;  to  plantations^  for  instance^  that  make 
on  a  medium^  during  crop-time^  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar  a  week.  On  $uch 
estates^  three  clarifiers  of  three  or  four  hundred 
gallons  each  are  sufficient.  With  panB  of  this 
size^  the  liquor^  when  clarified^  may  be  drawn 
offatdhce,  ancf  there  is  leisure  to  cleanse  the 
Tessets  every  time  they  are  used.  Each  clarifier 
is  provided  either  with  a  syphon  or  cock  for 
drawing  off  the  liquor.  It  has  a  flat  bottom^ 
and  is  hung  to  a  separate  fire  chimney  having 
an  iron  slider^  which  being  shut^  the  fire  goes 
out  for  want  of  air.  These  circumstances  are 
indispensable^  and  the  advantages  of  them  will 
presently  be  shewn  (ej. 

oat  injuring  the  colour  of  the  essential  salt,  which  would 
then  strike  into  chrystals  nearly  transparent. 

fe)  The  clarifiers' are  commonly,  placed  in  the  middle  or 
at  one  end  of  the  boiling-house.  If  at  one  end,  the  boiler 
called  the  teache  is  plp.ced  at  the  other,  and  several  boilers 
(generally  three)  are  ranged  between  them.  The  teache  is 
ordinarily  from  70to  100  gallons,  and  the  boilers  betweea 
the  clarifiers  and  teache  diminish  in  size  from  the  first  to  the 
Jast.  "Where  the  clarifiers  are  in  the  middle,  there  is  usually 
a  set  of  three  boilers  on  each  side,  which  constitute  in  efiect 
a  double  boiling-house.  On  very  large  estates,  this  arrange- 
ment is  found  useful  and  necessary.  The  objection  to  so 
great  a  number  is  the  expence  of  fuel  3  to  obviate  which,  iu 
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The  stream  then  from  the  receiver  having  fill-  char 
cd  the  clarifierwith  the  fresh  liquor^  and  the^re 
being  lighted,  the  temper^  which  is  commonly 
Brist6l  white-lime  in  powder,  is  stirred  into 
it.  One  great  intention  of  this  is  to  neatralize 
the  superabundant  acid,  and  which  to  get  pro- 
perly rid  of,  is  the  great  difficult  in  sugar-mak- 
ing.  This  is  generally  effected  by  the  alkali  or 
lime  ;  part  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  becomes 
the  basis  of  thfe  sugar.  The  quantity  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  must  of  course  vary  with  the 
quality  both  of  the  lime  and  of  the  carie-liquor. 
Some  planters  allow  a  pint  of  Bristol  lime  to 
every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor;  but  this  pro- 
portion I  believe  is  generally  pDund  too  large. 
The  lime  is  perceptible  in  the  sugar  both  to  the 
smell  and  taste,  precipitates  in  the  copper  pans 
a  black  insoluble  calx,  which  scorches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessels,  and  is  not  detached  without 
difficulty.  I  conceive, therefore,  that  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  mentioned  above,  is  a 
better  medium  proportion,  and,  in  order  that 
less  of  it  may  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  an 
inconveniency  atteuding  the  use  of  dry  lime, 
Mr.  Bousie's  method  of  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
waiter,  previous  to  mixing  it  with  the  cane-juice, 
appears  to  me  to  be  highly  judicious  ffj. 

some  degree,  the  three  boilers  on  each  side  of  the  clarifiers 
are  commonly  hung  to  one  fire. 
(fj  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Bousie)  to  whom  the  assembly 
'  of 
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(BOps:  J^  tlie  fire  encreases  in  force^  and  tlie  liquof 
grows  hot,  a«cuin  is  thrown  up,  which  is  form* 
ed  of  the  mucilage  or  gummy  matter  of  the 
«a]ie^  with  some  of  the  oil,  and  such  impurities 
as  the  mucilage  is  capable  of  entangling.  The 
heat  is  now  suffered  gradually  to  encrease,  until 
it  rises  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  heat  of 

of  Jamaica  gave  l,OOOZ.  for  his  improvements  in  the  art  of 
sugar-boiling,  in  a  paper  distributed  by  him  among  the  mem* 
bers,  recommends  the  asp  of  a  vegetable  alkali,  or  ashes 
pf  wood  calcinated,  such  as  pimento-tree,  dumb-cane,  fern*^ 
troe,  cashew,  or  logwood,  as  aflbrdit  g  a  better  temper  than 
^uick-lime  j  but  he  was  afterwards  sensible  that  sugar  form* 
td  on  the  bases  of  fiied  alkaline  salts  never  stands  the  sea, 
unless  some  earth  is  joined  with  the  salts.  Such  earth  as 
approaches  nearisst  to  that  which  is  the  basis  of  alum  would 
perhaps  be  mast  proper.  As  sugar,  on  a  vegetable  alkaline 
Vasis,  is  generally  as  much  superior  in  colour,  as  that  on 
lime  is  in  grain,  how  far  a  judicious  mixture  of  v^etabl^ 
alkaline  salts  and  lime  might  prove  g  better  temper  thaii 
either  lime  or  alkaline  salts  akne,  is  an  enquiry  that  ought 
to  be  pursued.  If  there  were  no  redundant  acid  in  cane* 
liquor,  lime  and  any  other  alkaU  would  be  hurtful,  as  may 
be  shewn  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  lime  or  alkaU  to  a  clea^ 
solution  of  refined  sugar :  9  pr^ipitation  will  ensue.  lo 
some  parts  of  Jamaica,  where  the  cane-liquor  was  exceed- 
nigly  zich,  Mr.  Bousie  made  very  good  sugar  without  3 
particle  of  temper.  I  have  said,  that  too  much  temper  is 
perceptible  in  the  sugar,  both  to  the  smell  and  taste  {^  1% 
might  be  added,  and  also  to  the  sight.  It  tinges  the  liquor 
first  yellow,  and  if  in  excess  turns  it  to  a  dark  red.  Too 
.  piuch  temper  likewise  prevents  the  melasses  from  sepa-» 
rating  from  tho  sugar  when  it  is  potted  or  put  into  the 

hoilinj^ 
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boQing  water.  The  liquor  must  by  no  means  chap« 
be  suffered  to  boil:  it  is  known  to  be  sufficiently 
heated  when  the  scum  begins  to  rise  into  blis^ 
ters^  which  break  into  white  frothy  and  appear 
in  general  in  about  forty  minutes.  The  damper  < 
is  then  applied^  and  the  fire  extinguished; 
after  whicb^  the  liquor  is  suffered  to  remain  a 
full  hour^  if  circumstances  will  admits  undis- 
turbed ;  during  this  interval  great  part  of  the 
feculencies  and  impurities  will  attract  each 
oiher^  and  rise  in  the  scum.  The  liquor  is  now 
carefully  drawn  off,  either  by  a  syphon,  which 
draws  up  a  pure  defecated  stream  through  the 
scum,  or  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
In  either  case  the  scum  sinks  down  unbroken 
as  the  liqour  flows,  its  tenacity  preventing  any 
admixture.  The  liquor  is  received  into  gutter 
or  channel,  which  conveys  it  to  the  evaporating 
boiler,  commonly  called  the  grofid  copper,  and^ 
if  originally  produced  from  good  and  untainted 
canes,  will  now  appear  aLnost,  if  not  perfectly^ 
transparent  (gj. 

The  advantage  of  clarifying  the  liquor  in 
this  manner,  instead  of  forcing  an  immediate 
ebullition,  as  practised  formerly,  is  visible  to  tbe 

(g)  The  merit  of  introducing  into  Jamaica  the  clarifiers 
at  present  in  use,  with  syphons  and  dampers,  was  clai?^ 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Sainthill,  and  an  exclusive  patent,  to  secure 
his  claim,  was  granted  to  him  in  1778  by  an  act  of  the 
as&^mbly. 
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BOOK  most  inattentive  observer.  The  labour. Avhich 
it  saves  in  scumming  is  wonderful.  Neither 
can  scumming  properly  cleanse  the  subject;' 
for  when  the  liquor  boils  violently,  the  vvhole 
body  of  it  circulates  with  such  rapidity,  as  tp 
carry  down  again  the  very  in^purities  that  had 
come  up  to  the  surface,  and  with  a  less  violent 
heat  would  have  staid  there. 

In  the  grand,  or  evaporating,  copper,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  net  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  clarifiers,  the  liquor  is  suflerr 
ed  to  boil ;  and  as  the  scum  rises,  it  is  continually 
takeo  off  by  large  scummers,  until  the  liquor 
grows  finer  and  somewhat  thicker.  This  labour 
is  continued  until>  from  the  scumming  and  eva- 
poration, the  subject  is  sufficiently  reduced  in 
quantity  to  be  contained  in  the  next  or  second 
cop^icr,  into  which  it  is  then  laded.  The  liquor 
is  now  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  In 
the  second  copper  the  boiling  and  scumming 
are  continued  :  and  if  the  subject  is  not  so  clean 
as  is  expected,  lime-water  is  thrown  into  it. 
This  addition  is  intended  not  merely  to  give 
more  temper,  but  also  to  dilute  the  liquor^ 
which  sometimes  thickens  too  fast- tq  permit  the 
feculencies  to  run  together  and  rise  in  the  scum. 
Liquor  is  said  to  have  a  good  appearance  in 
the  second  copper,  when  the  froth  ih  boiling 
arises  in  large  bubbles,  and  is  but  little  disco- 
loured. WheUj  from  such  scumming  and  evj^- 
'  ^  poratioo^ 
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poration^  the  liquor  is  again  sufficiently  reduced.  eHAP. 
to  be  contained  in  the  third  copper,  it  is  laded   w-^ 
into  it,  and  so  on  to  the  last  copper,  which  is 
called  the  teache.     This  arrangement  supposes 
four  boilers  or  coppers,  exclusive  of  the  three 
clarifiers. 

hi  the  teache  the  subject  is  still  further  eva- 
porated, till  it  is  judged  sufficiently  boiled  to 
be  removted  from  the  fire.  This  operation  is 
usually  called  striking ;  i.  e.  lading  the  liquor, 
new  exceedingly  thick,  into  the  cooler. 

The  cooler,  of  which  there  are  commonly 
six,  is  a  shallow  wooden  vessel,  about  elevien 
inches  deep,  seven  feet  in  length,  and  fronaiive 
to  six  feet  wide.  A  cooler  of  this  size  holds  i  ' 
hogshead  of  sugar.  Here  the  sugar  grains;  i.  e: 
as  it  cools,  run  into  a  coarse  irregular  mass 
of  semiformed  crystals,  separating  itself  from 
the  melasses.  From  the  cooler  it  is  carried  to 
the  curing-house,  whercf  the  melasses  drains  from 
iiChJ. 

But,  before  we  follow  it  into  the  curing- 
house,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  rule  ibr 

I 
(h)  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  that,  vf. 
order  to  obtain  a  large-grained  sugar,  it  must  be  suffered  to 
cool  slowly  and  gradually.  If  the  coolers  are  too  shallow; 
the  grain  is  injured  in  a  surprising  manner.  Any  person 
may  be  convinced  of  this,  by  pouring  some  of  the  hot  syrup, 
when  fit  for  striking,  into  a  pewter  plate.  He  will  imrne^  ^  ^' 
4iately  find  it  will  have  a  very  small  grain.  .   . .  ;   • 

1  judging 
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BOOK  judging  when  the  subject  is  sufficiently  cyip6* 
rated  for  Striking,  or  become  fit  for  being  laded 
from  the  teacbe  to  the  cooler.  Many  of  th6 
negro  boilers  guess  solely  by  the  eye  (which  by 
long  habit  they  do  with  great  accuracy)  judg- 
ing by  the  appearance  of  the  grain  on  the  back 
of  the  ladle ;  but  the  practice  most  in  use  is  to 
judge  by  what  is  called  the  touch  i  i.  e.  taking 
up  with  the  thumb  a  small  portion  of  the  hot 
liquor  from  the  ladle  ;  and  as  the  heat  dimi- 
nisheSj  drawing  wi^h  the  forefinger  the  liquid, 
into  a  thread.  This  thread  will  suddenly  breaks 
and  shrink  from  the  thumb  to  the  suspended 
finger^  in  different  lengths^  according  as  the 
liquor  is  more  or  less  boiled.  The  proper  boiling 
height  for  strong  muscovado  sugar^  is  gene- 
rally determined  by  a  thread  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  It  is  evident  that  certainty  in  this 
experiment  can  be  attained  only  by  long  habity 
and  that  no  verbal  precepts  will  furnish  any 
degree  of  skill  in  a  matter  depending  wholly 
on  constant  practice  (i). 

(i)  It  is  probable  that  from  this  practice  of  trying  hy  the 
iowih  (tacUo)  the  vessel  called  the  teache  derh'es  its  name.  A 
method  n^ore  certain  and  scientifick  was  recommended  some 
years  ago  to  the  publick,  by  my  learned  friend  John  Pro- 
culus  Baker,  £s(]uire,  Barrister  at  Law,  in  the  Island  of  Ja- 
naica,  i^  a  Treatise  published  by  him,  in  177^>  intituled,  Jn 
'Essay  on  the  Art  of  making  Muscotado  Sugar.  It:  is  as  fol- 
kiwi :— .''  Plrovide  a  sniall  thin  pane  of  clear  crown  glass,  set 
**  inafraooke,  which I.WQuldcaUa (ryerf  ontbisdroptwo  or 

•*  tfepee 
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I  NOW  return  to  the  curing-hause,  whiA  ie  c^- 
a  large  airy  buildings  provided  with  a  capar  ^,>vv 
oious  melasses  cistern,  the  sides  of  which  are 
sloped  and  lined  with  terras,  or  boards.  Over 
this  cistern  there  is  a  frame  of  massy  joist- 
work  without  boarding.  On  the  joists  of 
this  frame,  empty  hogsheads,  without  headings, 
are  ranged.  In  the  bottoms  of  these  hogsheads 
eight  or -ten  holes  are  bored,  through  eadi  of 
\i  hich  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf  is  thrust,  sik 

*'  three  drops  of  tlie  sa^ect;,  one  on  ,the  other,  and  carry  your. 
"  tr}'er  out  of  the  boiling-house  into  die  air.     Observe  youi 
"  subject,  and  more  particularly  whether  it  gains  freely,  and 
"  whether  a  small  edge  of  melasses  separates  at  the  bottom, 
"lam  well  ^tisfied  that  a  little  experience  will  enable  yoa 
"  to  judge  what  appearance  the  whole  ^kip  will  put  on, 
'*  ichen  cold,  by  this  specimen^  wliich  is  also  cold.    This 
"  method  is  used  by  chemists,  to  try  evaporated  solutions  of 
"  all  other  salts  j  it  may  seem,  therefore,  somewhat  sttange, 
"  H  has  not  been  long  adopted  in  the  boiling-house."  —I 
aumot  mention  Mr.  Baker's  Treatise,  without  observing, 
tbat  i  am  considerably  indebted  to  it  in  the  course  «of  this 
chapter,  haying  adopted  (with  some  small  variation,  founded 
•on  fete  Improvements)  his  account  of  the  process  qf  boiling 
sugar.    But  the  inhabitants  of  flie  'sugar  islands  are  under 
sWl  greater  obligations  to  Mr.  Baker  5 — for  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  present  impmved  system  of  clarifying  the  cane- 
liquor,  by  means  of  vessels  hung  to  sq>arate  fires,  and  pro- 
vided with  dampers,  to  prevent  ebullition,  was  first  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  SainthiU  (who  three  years  afterwards  claimed 
the  merit  of  th6  invention)  by  the  treatise  in  question }  a 
performance  that,  for  usefiil  knowledge,  lucid  order,  and 
elegance,  botli  in  arrangement  and  composition,  would  havg 
done  honoiu-  to  th5  first  writer  of  the  age. 
^VOL,    II.  Y  ^ 
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BOOK  or  eight  indies  below  the  joists^  and  is  long 
enough  to  stand  upright  above  the  top  of  the 
hogshead.  Into  these  hogsheads  the  mass  from 
the  cooler  is  put^  which  is  called  potting  ;  and 
the  melasses  drains  through  the  spungy  stalky 
and  drops  into  the  cistern^  from  whence  it  is  oc- 
casionally taken  for  distillation.  The  sugar  i^ 
about  three  weeks  grows  tolerably  dry  and  fair. 
It  is  then  said  to  be  curedj  and  the  process  is 
finished  (k), 

SuGAR^  thus  obtained^  is  called  muscovado, 
and  is  the  raw  material  from  whence  t^e  British 
sugar-bakers  chiefly  make  their  loaf,  or  refined 
lump.  There  is  another  sort>  which  was  for- 
pierly  much  approi^ed  in  Great  Britain  for  do- 
mestick  purposes,  and  was  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Lisbon  sugar.  It  is  fair^  but  of  a  soft 
texture,  and  in  the  West  Indies  is  called  clatjed 
sugar ;  the  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — * 

A  QUANTiTV  of  sugar  from  the  cooler  is  put 
into  conical  pots  or  pans,  called  by  the  French 
formes,  with  the  points  dowWards,  having  a 
hole  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  for  the  melasses  to  drain  through,  but 
which  at  first  is  closed  with  a  plug,  When  the 
sugar  in  these  pots  is  cool,  and' become  a  fixed 
body,  which  is  discoverable  by  the  middle  of 
the  top  falling  in  (generally  about  twelve  hours 

(k)  The  curing-house  should  be  close  and  warm — ju 
warmth  contributes  to  free  the  sugar  fron\the  melasses. 

frofla 
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from  tlie  first  potting  of  the  hot  sugar)  the  plug  3CHaj>. 
^&  taken  out,  and  the  pot  placed  over  a  large  \^-^ 
Jar,  uitended  to  receive  the  «yrup  or  melasses 
that  drains  from  it  In  this  state  it  is  left  as 
long  as  the  melasses  continues  to  drop,  which  it 
will  do  from  twelve  <;o  twefity-four  hours,  wlieu 
A  stratum  ef  clay  is  sprea^d  on  the  sugar,  an^ 
moistened  with  water,  which  oozing  inipcr^- 
ceptibly  through  the  pores  of  the  ciay,  unites 
intimately  with,  and  dilutes  the  melasses,  con^  • 
scquenlly  more  of  it  comes  away  than  from 
sugar  cured  in  the  hogshead,  and  the  sugar  of 
course  becomes  so  much  the  whiter  and  purer. 
The  process,  accordingto  Sloane,  was  first  disr- 
•coveredin  Brasil,  by  accident :  *'  A  hen,"  says 
he,  ^^  having  her  feet  dirty,  goii)^  oyer  a  pot 
'^  of  sugar,  it  was  found  under  her  tread  to  be 
^*  whiter  than  olsewhero.''  The  reason  tjissigned 
why  tbis  process  is  not  universally  adopted  in 
the  British  sugar  islands,  is  this,  that  the  w  ater 
which  dilutes  and  carries  away  the  melasses, 
dissolves  and  carries  with  H  sp  much  of  the 
sugar,  that  the  diffei^nce  in  quality  does  not 
pay  for  the  difference  in  quantity.  The  French 
planters  probably  think  otherwise,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  of  the  plantations  of  St.  Domingo 
iiaving  the  necessary  apparatus  for  claying, 
and  actually  carrying  on  the  system  (I). 

(l)  The  loss  in  weight  by  claying  is  about  one- third;  thui 
a  pot  of  Solbs.  b  reduced  to  40lbs.  but  if  the  molasses  which 
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Having  now  furaished  the  reader  with  the 
best  account  I  am  abl^  to  give  of  the  art  of 
making  sugar  from  the  cane-juice^  I  shall  pro^ 
ceed  to  a  subsequent  process,  to  which  this  in-:- 
valuable  plant  hath  given  birth ;  I  mean  thi|,t 
of  extracting  from  it,  by  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation,  one  of  the  purest,  most  fragrant,  an4 
salutary  spirits  in  the  world  ;  a  process  of  far 
greater  curiosity  than  the  former,  and  of  al- 
most equal  importance  in  point  of  va|ue,  coa- 
sidering  that  the  spirit  procured  by  its  meaq^ 
is  obtained  from  the  yery  dr^g?  and  fepulencies 
of  the  plant. 

The  still-houses  on  the  sugar-plantatiops  \n 
the  British  West  Indies,  vary  greatly  in  point 
of  size  and  expence,  according  to  the  fa\jcy  of 
the  proprietor,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
perty. In  general,  however,  they  are  built  in  a 
substantial  manner,  of  stone,  and  ^re  commonly  ^ 
equal  in  extent  to  both  the  bpilinff  and  curing- 
houses  together.      Large  stills,   by  which  I 

IS  drawn  off  in  this  practice  be  reboilecj,  it  will  give  near  40 
f)er  cent,  of  sugar  j  so  that  the  real  lo69  is  little  more  than 
one-sis^h;  but  tl)e  distillery  in  that  case  will  suffer  for  wantt 
of  the  melasses ;  and,  on  the  whole,  1  believe  that  the  usage 
of  the  English  planters  in  shipping  muscovado  sugar,  and 
distilling  the  melasses,  is  more  generally  profitable  thaq  tliQ 
system  of  claying, 

mcaa 
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lifean  suth  as  contain  from  one  to  thr^ie  thdu-   chap. 

It* 

sand  gallons^  have  this  advantage  over  small  >jryW 
ones^  that  they  are  purchased  at  first  at  a  less 
proportionate  expence.  A  still  of  two  thousand 
gallons^  with  freight  and  charg^^  will  cost  but 
little  more  than  one  of  one  thousand  five  hun-^ 
dred  gallons^  and  is  besides  worked  with  but 
little  more  fueL  But  as  it  is  not  every  proprie^ 
tor  that  has  the  means  of  employing  stills  of 
that  magnitude^  I  shall  consider  such  as  are 
fitting  for  a  plantation  makings  communibus 
atmis,  two  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  six- 
teen  hundredweight^  and  proceed  to  describe^  . 
according  to  the  best  of  my  observation  and  ex-^ 
pSerience^  the  mode  of  conducting  such  an  ap* 
paratus  on  such  a  pro^rty;  in  making  rum  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

For  a  plantation  of  that  description^  I  con^ 
eeive  that  two  Copper  stilb^  the  one  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred^  and  the  other  of  dx  hun- 
dred gallons^  wine  measure^  with  proportionate 
pewter  worms^  are  suffieiei^t.  The  size  of  the 
tanks  (or  tubs)  for  contMoing  the  cold  water 
in  which  the  worms  are  immersed,  mUst  depend 
On  circumstances :  if  the  advantage  can  be  ob- 
tained of  a  running  stream,  the  water  may  be 
kept  abundantly  cool  in  a  vessel  barely  large 
enough  io  contain  tbfe  worni.  If  th^  planta;- 
tion  has  no  other  dependence  than  that  of  pond- 
)rater>  a  stone  <rak  is  infinitely  superior  to  ^ 
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BOOK  tub/ as  beiiJg  longer  in  heatings  apd  if  it  can  b* 
made  to  contain  fre«i  twenty  to  thirty  tbourand 
galloils^  the  worms  of  both  the  stills  may  be 
plaeed  in  the  same  body  of  water,,  and  kept 
cool  enough  for  coadensing  the  spirit^  by  ec** 
casional  supplies  of  fresh  water. 

For  working  these  stills,  it  is  necessary  ta 
provide,  first,  a  dunder-cistern,  of  at  least 
three  thousand  gallons  ,r  secondly,  a  cistern  for 
the  scummings  ;  lastly,  twelVe  fermenting  vatr 
or  cisterns,  each  of  them-  of  the  contents  of  the 
largest  still,  viz.  one  thousand  two  hundred 
gallons.  In  Jamaica,  cisterns  are  made  of 
plank,  fixed  in  clay ;  and  are  universally  pre^^ 
ferred  to  vats,  or  moveable  vessels,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  fermenting.  They  are  not  so  easily 
affected  by  the  changes  of  the  weather,  nor  so 
liable  to  leak  as  vats,  and  they  last  much  longer. 
But  in  the  British  distilleries,  fermenting  cis*- 
ierns  are,  I  believe,  unknown.  To>  complets 
the  apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  add  two  ot 
more  copper  pumps  for  conveying  tlie  liquor 
from  the  cisterns,  ahd  pumping  up  the  dunder, 
and  also  butts,  or  other  vessels,  for  securing  the 
spirit  when  obtained ;  and  it  is  usual  to  buiM 
a  rum-store  adjoining  the  still-house. 

The  ingredients,  or  materials,  that  set  the  va- 
rious apparatus,  I  have  described  into  action, 
consist  of, 

1st.  Melasses,  or  treacle,  drained  from  the 
.sugar,  as  already  described. 
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2dly.  Scum  MINGS  of  the  hot  cane-juice^  from   chab 
the  boiling-house^  or  sometimes  raw-cane  liquor^ 
from  cane$  expressed  for  the  purpose. 

3dly.  LiE8^  ori  as  it  is  called  in  Janiaica> 
dundei*  (m). 

4thly.  yfkttR. 

The  use  of  dunder  in  the  making  of  rum; 
Answers  the  purpose  of  yeast  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  flour.  It  is  the  lees  or  feculencies  of 
former  distillations;  and  some  few  planters  pre-^ 
serve  it  for  use^  from  one  crop  to  another;  but 
this  is  a  bad  practice.  Some  fermented  liquor> 
therefore^  composed  of  sweets  and  water  alone> 
ought  to  be  distilled  in  the  first  instance^  that 
fresh  dunder  may  b^  obtained.  It  is  a  dissoU 
tent  menstruum^  and  certainly  occasions  the 
sweets  with  which  it  is  combined^  whether  me- 
lasses  or  scummings^  to  yield  a  far  greater  pro-* 
portion  of  spirit  than  can  be  obtained  without 
its  assistance*  The  water  which  is  added,  acts 
in  some  degree  in  the  same  manner  by  dilution/ 
In  the  Windward  Islands  the  process,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Martin^  is  conducted  as  fol* 
lows: 

ScuMAfiNGS^  one-third« 

Lees,  or  dunder,  one-third. 

Water,  one*tl>ird. 

(m)  From  redundoTj  Spanish«^the  same  as  redundans  in 
Latin. 

'   1  When 
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When  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed  in 
the  fermenting  cisterns^  and  are  pretty  cool^  the 
fermentation  will  rise,  in  twenty-four  hours,  to 
a  proper  height  for  admitting  the  first  charge 
of  melasses,  of  which  six  gallons  (n)  for  every 
hundred  gallons  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  is 
the  general  proportion  to  be  given  at  twice, 
viz.  S  per  cent,  at  the  first  charge,  and  the  other 
3  per  cent,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  the 
liquor  is  in  a  high  state  of  fermeotatioa;  the 
heat  of  which,  however,  should  not  in  general 
be  sufiered  to  exceed  from  ninety  to  ninety-four 
degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (o). 

When  the  fermentation  falls  by  easy  de- 
grees from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day  (p),  so  as  then  to  grow  fine,  and  throw  up 
slowly  a  few  clear  beads  or  air  globules,  it  is 
ripe  for  distillation ;  and  the  liquor  or  wash 
being  conveyed  into  the  largest  still,  which 
must  not  be  filled  higher  than  within  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  the  brim,  lest  the  head  should  fly,  a 
steady  and  regular  fire  must  be  kept  up  until  it 

(n)  This  quafitity  of  melasses^  added  to  a  third  of  scufn«^ 
mings,  gives  1 1^  per  cent,  of  sweets,  si*  gallons  of  scum- 
mings  being  reckoned  equal  to  one  gallon  of  melasses. 

(o)  The  infusion  of  hot  water  will  raise^  and  of  cold  water 
abate  the  fermentation. 

(p)  When  the  liquor  is  first  set  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  (the  house  being  cold,  and  the  cisterns  not  saturated)  it 
wjU  not  be  fit  for  distillation  imdcr  ten  ct  twelve  days. 

fooilsj 
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boils,  after  which  a  little  fuel  will  serve.     la   chat. 

n. 

tibout  two  hours  the  vapour  or  spirit  being 
condensed  by  the  ambient  j9uid/ will  force  its 
way  through  the  worm  in  the  shape  of  a  stream, 
as  clear  and  transparent  as  crystal ;  and  it  is 
suffered  to  run  until  it  is  no  longer  inflam* 
mable. 

The  spirit  which  is  thus  obtained  goes  by 
the  appellation  of  low-wines.  To  make  it  rum 
of  the  Jamaica  proof,  it  undergoes  a  second 
distillation,  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak ; 
but  previously  thereto,  I  shall  point  out  some 
little  variation  between  the  practice  of  the  Ja- 
maica distillers  and  those  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  observable  in  the  first  process.  Thiscon** 
lists  chiefly  in  a  more  copious  use  of  dunder^g^. 

Cq)  As  the  use  of  dunder  is  to  dissolve  the  tenacity  of  the 
saccharine  matter,  it  should  be  proportioned  not  only  to  thm 
quantity,  but  also  to  the  nature  of  the  sweets.  Thus,  when 
the  sweets  in  the  fermenting  cistern  consist  of  melasses 
alone,  as  generally  happens  after  the  business  of  sugar- 
hoijing  is  finished,  when  no  scununln^  are  to  be  had,  a 
greater  proportion  of  dunder  is  necessary:  because  melasses 
is  a  body  of  greater  tenacity  than  cane-lIquor,  and  is  ren- 
dered so  viscous  and  indurated  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  as 
to  be  unfit  for  fermentation  without  the  most  powerful  sa- 
line and  acid  stimulators.  Fpr  tlie  same  reason,  at  th* 
beginning  of  the  crop,  when  no  melasses  is  to  be  had,  and 
the  sweets  consist  of  cane-juice  or  scumming*  alone,  very 
Utile  dunder  is  necessary.  In  sucli  case  I  should  not  recom- 
mend above  20  per  cent,  at  the  utmost.  Dunder,  in  a  large 
quantity,  certainly  injures  the  favour^  allbopgh  it  may  en-* 
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The  following  being  a  very  general,  and,  t 
f  believe,  an  improved  method,  in  Jamaica,  of 
compounding  the  several  ingredients,  viz. 

crease  the  quantity  of  the  spirit.  We  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Shaw^  tliat  the  distillers  in  England  add  many  things  to  the 
fermenting  liquor,  or  wash,  in  order  to  augment  the  vinosity 
of  the  spirit,  or  give  it  a  particular  flavour.  He  observes, 
that  a  little  tartar,  nitre,  or  common  salt,  is  sometimes 
thrown  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  or  in  their 
stead  a  little  of  the  vegetable  or  finer  mineral  acid.  These 
are  thought  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  fermenting  of  solutiona 
of  treacle,  honey,  and  the  like  sweet  and  rich  vegetable  juices, 
which  contain  a  small  proportion  of  acid.  I  have  heard, 
that  a  similar  practice  prevails  among  the  distillers  in  St; 
Christopher*s  3  some  of  whom  consider  an  addition  of  sea- 
water  to  the  fermenting  liquor  (in  what  proportion  I  cannot 
say)  as  a  real  and  great  improvement.  Shaw  recommends 
the  juice  of  Seville  oranges,  lemons,  and  tamarinds,  or  other 
very  add  fruits,  and,  above  all  other  things,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  tartar 5  but  I  conceive  that  dunder  alone  answer* 
every  purpose.  He  likewise  recommends  to  the  distiller  tcr 
introduce  into  the  fermenting  cbtem  a  few  gallons  of  tha. 
rectified  spirit,  which  he  says  will  come  back,  witii  a  large 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  spirit  that  would  otherwise  have 
arisen  from  the  disfiUation. — As  I  have  tried  none  of  theaef 
experiments,  I  can  say  nothing  in  their  favour  of  my  own 
knowledge ;  but  I  believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable 
ashes,  tlirown  into  the  rum-still,  will  be  found  ser\*iceable^ 
The  alkaline  salts  are  supposed  to  attenuate  the  spirit,  and 
keep  back  the  gross  and  fetid  oil,  which  the  distillers  call  th» 
f Hints;  but  if  used  in  too  great  a  quantity,  they  may  keep 
back  also  a  proportion  of  the  fine  essential  oil,  on  which  ^e 
iSavour  of  the  rum  wholly  depends.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  attention,  in  the  makieg  rum  of  a  good  fla- 
vour, is  doanlinessi  for  all  adventitious  or  foreign  substances 
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DuDBerone  half,  or  -  M  gallons  CHAf; 

^  Melaasea    «   6  gallons  *v 

Sweets  12  ^  Scummings  36  gallons  r       42 

jjer  cf/i^  y  (equal  to  5  gallons  ^  gallons 

V  more  of  mclasses)  / 

Water  -  -        8  gallons 

J  (3d  gallons. 

Of  this  mixture  (or  wash,  as  it  is  sometitnei 
called )  one  thousand  two  hundred  gallons  ought 
to  produce  three  hundred  gallons  of  low-wines  ; 
and  the  still  may  be  twice  charged  and  drawa 
off  in  one  day.  The  method  of  adding  all  the 
melasses  at  once,  which  is  done  soon  afler  the 
fermentation  commences,  renders  the  process 
Msife  and  expeditious ;  wherea^by  charging  the 
melasses*  at  different  times,  the  fermentation  i^ 
checked,  and  the  process,  delayed. 

Let  us  now  complete  the  process  according 
to  the  Jamaica  method.  The  low*wine»  obtain- 
ed as  above,  are  drawn  off  into  a  butt  or  yesselj^ 
and,  as  opportunity  serves,  are  conveyed  into 
the  second  still  of  six  hundred  gallons^  to  under- 
go a  further  distillation.  The  steam  begins  to* 
tun  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  will  give,; 

destroy  or  change  the  pecultiar  flavour  of  the  spirit.  In  tnHh»^ 
it  should  be  a  constant  rule  with  the  manager  or  distiller  to- 
ne that  the  cisterns  are  scalded,  and  even  cleansed  with  strong 
Ume-water,  each  tin^e  they  are  used  -,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  mm,  but  also  because  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  vapour  of  a  foul  cistern  has  instantly  killed  the  first 
person  that  has  entered  it  witliout  due  precaution.    _  ,  ^ 
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BOOR  in  the  course  of  the  day,  two  hundrcid  ^d 
twenty  gallons^  or  two  puncheons,  of  oil-proof 
rum,  i.  e.  of  spirit  in  which  olive  oil  will  sink^ 
and  thus  the  manufacture,  if  it  may  be  so  call- 
ed, is  complete.  There  will  remain  in  the  sf  ill 
a  considerable  quantity  of  weaker  spirit,  com- 
monly about  seventy  gallons,  which  is  returned 
to  the  low-wine  butt.  Thug  two  hundred  ind 
twenty  gallons  of  proof  mm  are,  in  fsLct,  mad^ 
from  five  hundred  and  thirty  galldns  of  low- 
wines  ;  or  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  6f  rum 
from  one  thousand  two  hundred  of  wash  (^rj. 

Bv  means  of  the  apparatus  and  proces(s 
which  I  have  thus  described,  the  Jamaica  distil- 
ler may  fill  weekly,  working  only  by  day-light 
(a  necessary  precaution  in  this  employment) 
and  at  a  small  expence  of  labour  and  fuel^ 
twelve  puncheons  of  rum,  containing  each  one 
hundred  and  ten  gallons  of  the  Jamaica  stand- 
ard. The  proportion  of  the  whole  mm  to  the 
<;rop  of  sugar,  is  commonly  estimated  in  Ja- 
maica as  three  to  four.  Thus  a  plantation  of 
the  above  description  is  supposed  to  supply  an- 
nually one  hundred  and  fifty  puncheons  of  rum 

(tJ  Proof  spirit  of  any  kind  weighs  seven  pounds  twelve 
<mnces  per  gtdlon.  According  to  die  English  hydrostatical 
table,  the  cubic  inch  of  proof  spirit  weighs  9  p.wt.  1 9.73  gr. 
troy,  or  8.62  dr.  avoirdupois.  But  it  has  been  found  that 
a  cubic  inch  of  good  brandy  is  10  grains  heavier  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  that  32  gallons  of  spirits,  in  winter  will 
make  33  in  summer,  * 
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of  one  hundred  and  ten  gallons  each ;  or  eighty-  ^^ap. 
two  gallons  of  Jamaica  proof  to  each  hogshead 
of  sugar ; — ^and  this  return  I  do  believe  isiome- 
times  faiily  made  from  canes  planted  in  rich 
and  moist  lands;  but^  on  a  general  estimate,  I 
tiiink  it  too  great  ai)  lallowance^  and  that  two 
hundred  gallons  of  rum  to  three  hogsheads  of 
sugar^  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  two- 
thirds  rum  to  the  crop  of  sugar,  is  nearer  the 
truth  (s). 

(s)  This  will  be  better  UDd^rstood  %  attending  to  tb^ 

following  particulvirs : — ^llie  general  sui>ply  of  scumming^  to 

the  still-house  is  seven  gallons  out  of  every  lOO  gallons  of 

cane-liquor.  Supposing,  therefore,  tliat  2,000  gallons  of  cane« 

jnice  is  required  for  each  hogshead  of  sugar  of  l6cwt  the 

scummlngs,  on  a  plantation  making  200  hogsheads  per 

annum,  will  be  28,000  gallons,  equal  to    -  4fi66  gallons  of 

eaisassej 
Add  the  mel asses  from  the  curing-house,  \ 

which,  if  the  sugar  is  of  a  good  qua-  r 

lity,  will  seldom  exceed  sixty  gallons^  *^»^^^ 

per  hogshead  -  -  / 

Total  of  sweets  -         1 6,665  gallons. 

Jh\s,  distilled  at  and  after  the  rate  of  12  per  ceni,  sweets  in 
the  fermenting  cistern,  will  give  34,720  gallons  of  low* 
wines,  which  ought  to  produce  14,4 12  gallons  of  good  proof 
fum,  or  131  puncheons  of  1 10  gallons  each.  When  agrsiler 
proportion  than  this  is  made,  one  or  other  of  these  circunir 
ptances  must  exist,  either  the  sugar  discharges  an  unusual 
quantity  of  molasses,  or  the  boiling-house  is  deluded  of  the 
cat^-liquor  by  improper  scunmiing.  Thi|  latter  circom* 
stance  frequently  hnppens. 
It  should  also  be  observed^  that  it  is  £e  practice  of  late« 
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BOOK  ThIe  reader  ^ill  please  to  recollect,  that  in 
this,  and  the  preceding. chapter,  the  observations 
^hich  I  have  madc^  both  concerning  the  -culti- 
vation of  the  sugar-cane  in  the  fields  and  tho 
subsequent  processes  of  the  boiling-house  and 
distillery,  have  been  dra^wn  chiefly  from  the 
practice  of  Jamaica.  Some  selection  was  ne- 
cessary, and  I  could  refer  to  no  mode  of  con- 
ducting a  sugar  plantation  with  such  pro- 
priety, as  to  that  with  which  I  am  myself  practi- 
cally acquainted.— My  next  enquiries  will  re- 
late to  the  particulars  of  the  first  cost  of  this 
species  of  property,  to  the  current  expenC^es  at- 
tending it,  and  to  the  returns  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  from  a  capital  thus  em- 
ployed ;  and  here  again  ray  estimates  will  refer 
chiefly  to  Jamaica.  That  there  is  a  consider- 
able variation  in  some  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
I  have  no  doubt.  In  St.  Christopher's,  for  in- 
stance, some  of  the  lands  are  certainly  more 
valuable  than  the  very  best  in  Jamaica;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Jamaica  is  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  4§  per  cent,  and  has  other  advantages, 
which  probably  make  the  scale  even. 

with  many  planters,  to  raise  the  proof  of  mm  -,  thus  gaining 
tft  strength  of  spirit  wliat  is  lost  in  quantity :  and  there  are 
managers  who  make  it  a  rule  to  return  the  scummings  to  the 
trlarifiers,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  still-house.  This 
kst-meiuioned  practice  reduces  the  crop  of  rum  more  ^an 
one-third;  but  it  is  supposed  to  yield  in  sugar  more  than  is 
lost  in  rum ;  and  '{{ the  price  of  sugar  is  very  high,  and  tjiat 
of  njlm  very  low,  it  may  be  prudeat  to  adopt  this  mejiod. 
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CHAP.  in. 

Capital  necessary  in  the  setftement  or  purchase 
of  a  sugar  plantation  qf  a  given  extent.^- The 
lands,  huUdings,  and  slock,  separately  conrndeT" 
ed, — Particulars  and  cost. — Gross  returns 
from  the  fi^opcrty. — Annual  disbursements, — 
J^et  profits. — Various  contingent  charges  not 
taken  into  the  account. — Difference  not  com-- 
monly  attended  to,  in  the  mode  of  estimating 
the  prqfits  of  an  English  estate,  and  x>ne  in.  the 
West  Indies.  —  Insurance  of  West  India 
estates  in  time  ofxvar,  and  other  occasi\)nal  de- 
ductions.— The  question,  uchy  the  cnltivatidn  of 
the  Sugar  Islands  has  encrcascd,  under  so 
many  discouragements,  considered  and  dis- 
cussed. 

A  SUGAR  plantatiao  consists  of  three  great  chaP/ 
parts;  the  Lands^  the  Buildings^  and  the  Stock: 
but  before  I  proceed  to  discripiinate  their  rela- 
tive proportions  and  value,  it  may  be  proper  to, 
observe^  that  the  business  of  sugar  planting  is 
•  a  sort  of  adventure  in  which  the  man  that  en- 
gages, must  engage  deeply. — There  is  no  me- 
dium, and  very  seldom  the  possibility  of  retreat. 
A  British  country  gentleman,  who  is  content  to 
jog  on  without  risk  on  the  moderate  profits  of 
bis  own  moderate  farm,  will  startle  to  bca^  that; 
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BOOK   it  requires  a  capital  of  no  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  to  e^ibark  in  this  employ- 
ment with  a  fair  prospect  of  advantage.     To 
elucidate  this  position^  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  annual  contingencies  of  a  small  or  mo- 
derate plantation,  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  an  estate  of  three  times  the  magnitude.     A 
property,  for  instance,  producing  annually  one 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  sixteen  cwt.  has 
occasion  for  similar  white  servants^  and   for 
buildinga  and  utensils  of  nearly  the  same  ex- 
tent md  number^  as  a  plantation  yielding  from 
two  to  Uiree  hundred  such  hogsheads^  with  rum 
in  proportion.     In  speaking  of  capital^  I  mean 
either  money, -or  a  solid  well-cstablislied  credit; 
ibr  there  is  this  essential  difference  attending 
loans  obtained  on  landed  estates  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  those  which  arc  advanced  on  the  credit 
of  West  Indian  plantations,  that  an  English 
mortgage  is  a  marketable  security,  which  a 
West  Indian  mortgage  is  not.     In  England, 
if  a  mortgagee  calls  for  his  money,  other  per- 
sons are  ready  to  advance  it :  now  this  seldom 
happens  in  regard  to  propcrtynn  the  West  In- 
dies.    The  credit  obtained  by  the  sugar- planter 
is  commonly  given  by  men  in  trade,  on  the 
prospect  of  speedy  returns   and  considerable 
advantage ;  but  as  men  in  trade  seldom  find 
it  convenient  to  place  their  money  out  of  their 
reach  for  any  length  of  time,  the  credit  which 

they 
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Hbey  give  is  oftentimes  suddenly  withdrawn^  and  chap. 
the  ill-fated  planter  compelled^  on  this  account/ 
to  sell  his  property  at  much  less  than  half  its  first 
cost.  The  credit  therefore  of  which  I  speak> 
considered  as  a  capital^  must  not  only  be  exten- 
sive^ but  permanent. 

Having  premised  thus  much>  the  application 
of  which  will  hereafter  be  seen^  I  shall  employ 
my  present  enquiries  in  ascertaining  the  fair 
and  well-established  prices  at  which  a  sugar 
estate  may  at  this  time  be  purchased  or  created^ 
and  the  profits  which  may  honestly  and  rea* 
sonably  be  expected  from  a  given  capital  so 
employed ;  founding  my  estimate  on  a  planta- 
tion producing,  one  year  with  another^  two 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  sixteen  cwt. 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  puncheons  of  rum 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  gallons  each  :  an  estate 
of  less  magnitude^  I  conceive^  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  to  be  comparatively  a  losing  con- 
cern. Afterwards  I  shall  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  eagerness  which  has  been  shewn  by 
many  persons  to  adventure  in  this  line  of  culti- 
vation.^—I  begin  then  with  the 

LANDS. 

Oh  a  survey  of  the  general  run  of  the  sugar 
estates  in  Jamaica,  it  is  found  that  the  land  in 
canes  commonly  constitutes  one-third  of  the 

vot.  II.  V  plantation; 
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BOOK  plantAtiM  ;'*«*another  third  is  appropriated  to 
pasturage  and  the  cultivation  of  proviBions^ 
imh  as  plantains  (a  hearty  and  wholesome 
food)  eddoes^  yams^  potatoes,  cassado^  corn, 
and  other  vegetable  esculents  peculiar  to  the 
country  and  climate ;  and  which,  with  salted 
fish,  supplied  the  negroes  weekly,  and  small 
stock,  as  pigs  and  poultry,  of  their  own  raising/ 
make  their  chief  support,  and  in  general  it  it 
ample.  The  remaining  third  is  reserved  ia 
native  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
timbers  for  repairing  the  various  buildings,  and 
suppl3riiig  fire-wood  for  the  boiling  and  dtstil- 
ling^hous^,  in  addition  to  the  cane-trash,  and 
for  burning  lime  and  bricks. — As  therefore  a 
plantation  yielding,  on  an  average,  two  hundred 
hogsheads  of  sugar  annually,  requires,  as  I  con-* 
teive,  not  less  than  three  hundred  acres  to  be 
planted  in  canes,  the  whole  extent  of  such  a 
property  must  be  reckoned  at  nine  hundred 
tores.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sugar  planta** 
tions  in  Jamaica  making  those  returns,  com* 
moniy  exceed,  rather  than  fail  short  ef,  this 
estimate ;  not,  as  hath  been  ignorantly  assert^ 
ed,  from  a  fond  and  avaricious  propensity  in 
Ifie  proprietors  to  engross  more  land  than  is 
necessary  ;  but  fiecausc^,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Koil,  and  rii^ed  surface  o(  tlie  country,  the 
lands  vdry  greatly  in  quality,  and  it  is  tekleiii 
that  even  three  iRindicd  acies  of  soil  in  cob* 

tigtiity. 
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CHA?. 

ni. 


iigaitj,  fit  for  the  productioi^  of  9ugar^  cjfn  he  cha?. 
procured.     A  purchaser  therefore  must  take 


the  bad  with  the  good.  Nevertheless^  as  it  is 
my  inteotion  to  give  as  precise  an  idea  as  I  caa 
of  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  sugar-planting 
business^  un^er  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances,  I  will  allow  nothing  for  a  dead  capital 
vested  in  unproductive  woodland^  but  fix  o{i 
six  hundred  acres^  as  s^fficiexit  £br  all  the  pur- 
poses that  have  been  mentioned ;  appropriat- 
ing one-half  of  the  whole,  instead  of  one-third, 
to  the  culture  of  the  cane. 

The  price  of  woodland  in  Jamaica  depends 
chiefly  on  its  situation.  In  seasonable  parts  of 
the  country^  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea>  I 
conceive  it  wpuld  be  difficult  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  sugar  land  sufficient  for  a  good 
estate^  unless  at  a  very  high  price.  On  the 
north  side^  in  a  fertile  and  seasonable  parish^  I 
have  lately  known  a  tract  of  eight  hundred 
acres>  with  a  fine  river  running  through  i(^  sell 
fwr  ten  pounds  currency  per  acre,  but  it  was  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
purchaser  had  a  new  and  difficult  road  tp  make 
for  three  miles  of  the  way.  Such  another  ter- 
ritory, without  the  inconveniences  to  which 
this  was  subject,  would,  as  Jiands  sell  in  Japiaica, 
be  well  wordi,  and  i^ily  obtain,  faurteeii 
pounds  currency,  or  ten  pounds  sterling  per 
acre.  Six^pndred  acres  ^  this  price  is  8,400/* 
V  2  currency 
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BOOK  currency.  The  cost  of  clearing  one-half,  and 
planting  it  in  canes,  including  four  cleanings, 
would  be  12/.  currency  per  acre,  or  3,60W. 
Clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in  provisions, 
would  be  7/.  an  acre,  or  700/. ;  the  same  foe 
clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in  Guiney  grass. 
Inclosing  and  fencing  the  whole  would  cost,  on  a 
moderate  estimate,  700/.  more. — Total  14,100?. 
currency,  being  equal  to  10,071/.  sterling. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  which  will  be  found  necessary 
on  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude  described  are, 

1st.  A  water-mill,  ( if  water  can  be  (^j^J^. 
obtained)  the  cost  of  which,  con- 
sidering that  a  great  extent  of  stone 
guttering  is  commonly  requisite, 
may  be  stated,  on  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, at  1,000/.  sterling.  In  case 
no  water-mill  can  be  erected,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  a  single  mill, 
whether  worked  by  cattle,  mules, 
or  wind,  is  sufficient  to  take  oflf  the 
crop  id  due  time,  a  most  important 
object,  on  which  the  future  success 
of  the  plantation  depends.  I  allow 
therefore  for  a  wind-mill  and  one 
cattle-mill,  or  for  two  cattle-mills 
without  a  wind-mill,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  cost  ofa  water-mill,  or  1,400 

2d.  A 
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2d.  A  boiling-house,  43  by  22  feet,  Jamaica     cHAPf 

^  •     Q  1     •«  r  Currency.        III. 

to  contain  3  copper  clarifiers,^  ot L 

350  gallons  each,  and  4  other  pans 
or  boilers,  including  the  cost  of 
the  same,  and  other  utensils       -      1,000 

3i,  A  curing-house,  adjoining. to  the 
boiling-house,  calculated  to  bold 
one  half  the  crop,  with  strong 
joists  of  solid  timbers  instead  of 
a  floor,  havinga  terrassed  or  board- 
ed platform  underneath,  leading 
to  a  melasses  cistern,  lined  with 
terras,  sufficient  to  contain  6,000 
gallons  -  -         -  -        800 

4th.  A  distilling-house,  70  feet  by 
30 ;  the  distillery  part  to  contain 
2  stills  of  1,200  and  600  gallons, 
with  worms  proportionate,  also  a 
stone  tank  or  cistern,  to  hold 
30,000  gallons  of  water ;  the  fer- 
menting part  to  contain  two,  or 
more,  "vats,  or  cisterns,  for  the 
dunder  and  skimmings :  also  12 
cisterns  of  solid  plank  fixed  in  the 
earth,  of  1,200  gallons  each,  with' 
copper  pumps,  and  other  neces- 
sary apparatus :  together  also  with 
a  rum  store  under  the  same  roof       1^600 

5th.  A  dwelling-house  for  the  over- 
seer        -        .        -        -        -f        600 

6th.  Two 
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BOOK        6th.  Two  trash-houses,  each  120  feet  Jamaica 

X^V-^w  by  30 ;  the  foundation  stone,  the [ 

sides  open,  the  roof  supported 
by  stone  pillars,  and  covered  by 
shingles,  300/.  each  -  -        600 

7th.  A  hospital  for  the  sick  negroes, 
containing  also  a  room  for  lying- 
in  women,  a  room  for  confining 
disorderly  negroes^  a  shop  for  the 
doctor,  and  one  or  more  store 
rooms  for  securing  the  plantation 
utensils  and  provisions      -        -        300 

8th.  A  mule  stable,  for  60  mules^ 
with  a  com-loft  above       -        -        150 

9th.  Shops  for  the  different  trades- 
men, viz.  carpenters,  coopers, 
wheelwright  and  ^mith       -       -         150 

10th.  Shedsforthe  waggons,  wains, 
carts,  &c.         -        -        *        .  50 

Add  extra  expences,  such  as  the 
cost  of  the  wains,  utensils  for  the 
smith's  shop,  household  furni* 
ture^  &c.  &c,         -,         -         .        350 


The  total  is  5,000/.  sterling. 


being  equal  to  -  currency  -     7,000 


STOCK. 
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STOCK.  ^* 

The  stock  on  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude 
described^  cannot  prudently  consist  of  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  negroes^  eighty  steers^  and 
sixty  mules.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  object^  that 
two  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  a  less  number  of  negroes 
than  is  here  allowed.  I  am  treating  of  an  estate 
which  produces  that  quantity  on  a  medium; 
consequently^  as^  from  droughts  and  unfavour- 
able seasons^  the  crops  will  sometimes  fall  short 
of,  at  other  times  they  must  greatly  exceed  the 
numbers  prescribed ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  believe  a  plantation  will  easily 
be  named  that  possesses  Cor  employs,  in  job 
work  and  otJienviseJ  a  less  number  of  negroes 
annually.  If  such  an  estate  there  is,  I  hesitate 
not  to  pronounce  that  it  is  in  improvident 
hands;  for  what  management  can  be  worse 
than  that  which,  by  over-working  the  negroes, 
sacrifices  the  capital  for  the  sake  of  ^  tempo* 
rary  augmented  income? — ^The  cost  of  the 
itock^  therefore,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Jamaica 
Currency. 


250  Negroes,  at  70Z.  each  -  r  17,500 
80  Steers,  at  15/.  -  -  -  1,200 
60  Mules,  at  28/.       w      •      .      1^680 

Total  in  currency  (equal  to  14^557/.  

sterling)  •  •  X.«0,380 


Lct 
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B005        Let  us  now  bring  the  whole  into  one  point 
of  view. 

Jamaica 
.  Currency. 


LANDS,  -  -  •      14,100 

BUILDINGS,  ...         7^000- 

sToci,  -  -  •    20,380 


Total  in  Currency    -    41,480 

Which  is  onlj  520/.  short  of  42,000/.  Jamaica 
currency,  or  30,000/.  sterling,  the  sum  first 
mentioned ;  and  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  owner  of  such  a  property  were  to  sell  it 
by  appraisement,  the  valuation  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  sum  expended.  It  would  there- 
fore be  more  adviseable,  undoubtedly,  to  pur- 
chase a  plantation  ready  settled,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  create  a  new  one  from  uncleared  lands ; 
inasmuch  as  the  labour  and  risk  of  the  under- 
taking would  be  thereby  avoided; — ^but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
fixed  and  well-established  fact,  that  a  sugar 
plantation  of  the  extent  and  returns  which  have 
been  supposed,  whether  acquired  by  purchase, 
or  by  the  risk  and  labour  of  clearing  the  lands, 
will  unavoidably  cost  (the  necessary  buildings 
and  stock  included)  30,000/.  sterling,  before 
any  adequate  interest  can  be  received  from  the 
capital. 

Thb 
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The  produce  of  such  a  plantation  has  been  chaf- 
stated  at  200  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  16  cwt. 
and  130  puncheons  of  rum,  of  1 10  gallons, 
eommimibus  annis;  the  value  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ayeri^  prices  at  the  London 
market  for  ten  years  previous  to  1791,  may  b^ 

reckoned  as  follows  : 

Sterling, 
200  Hogsheads  of  sugar,   at   15/. — - 

sterling  per  hogshead         •         -      3^000 
130  Pundieons  of  rum,  at  10/.  ster- 
ling per  puncheon  -  -      1,300 

Gross  Returns         -        -    Z.  4,300 


But  the  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  all  this,  or 
even  the  sugar  alone,  is  so  mu(;h  clear  profit. 
The  annual  disbursements  are  first  to  be  deduct- 
ed, and  very  heavy  they  are ;  nor  is  any  opinion 
more  erroneous  than  that  which  suppo^s  they 
are  provided  for  by  the  rum.  If  such  indeed 
were  the  fact,  the  capital  would  yield  precisely 
an  annual  interest  of  ten  per  cent, :  but  a  refer- 
ence to  the  several  items,  which  I  hme  parti- 
cularized in  a  note  f  aj,  will  demonstrate  the 


rq;  ANNUAL    SUPPLIES 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.   , 

l8t.  NEGRO  CLOTHING;  viz. 
1,500  Yards  of  Oznabiirgh  cloth,  or  German  linen. 
650  Yards  of  blue  bays,  or  pennistones^  for  a  warm 
frock  for  each  oegro. 


350  Yards 
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BOOK    fallacj  of  this  too  common  mode  of  calcula-* 

*  tion.     They  amount^  at  a  tery  moderate  etiu 

mate^  (^including  freight^  charges^  and  mer** 

chants  commissions,  and  adding  a  proportional 

|»art  of  the  cost  of  many  expensive  articles^  such 

350  Yards  of  striped  linseys  for  the  women. 
250  Yardi  of  coarse  check  for  shirts  for  the  boilers, 
tradesmen,  domesticks,  and  children. 
3  Dozen  of  coarse  blankets  for  lying-in  women,  and 

sick  negroes. 
IS  Dozen  of  coarse  hats. 

2d,     TOOLS. 

For  the  carpenters  and  coopers  to  the  amoimt  of  252.  st^r* 
ling,  including  2  <»r  3  doxen  of  falling  axes. 

3d.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

1(50,000  Nails  of  different  sizes. 
S,500  Poncheon  rivets* 
6  Cattle  chains. 
6  Dozen  of  hoes. 
6  Dozen  of  bills. 

20  Dozen  of  small  dasp  knives  for  the  negroes^ 
4  Dozen  of  ox  bows. 
50  Bundles  of  iron  hoops. 
2  Sets  of  puncheon  trass  hoc^s^. 
2  Sets  of  hogshead  ditto. 
80  Gallons  of  train  oil  for  lamps. 
2  Barrels  of  tar, 

2  Boxes  of  short  tobacco  pipes  for  the  negroes* 
180  Bundles  of  wood  hoops. 
2  Sheets  of  lead. 

6  Large  copper  ladles   ?   /•    ^i^  ij^ 
6  Ditto  skimmers         ) 

5  8  Dozen 
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is  coppers^  stills^  wain-tjre^  gratidg-bars>  &c.    chap. 
vhich  would  perhaps  be  tyahted  once  in  five 
years)  to  the  sum  of  850/.  sterling.     To  this 
wm  are  to  be  added  the  following  very  heavy 

CHARGES  within  the  island;  viz. 

Currency. 

Overseer's  or  manager's  salary  •      200 

Distiller's  ditto      .        -        -        .        70 
Two  other  white  servants^  60/.  each  -       120 
A  white  carpenter's  wages       -         -       100 
Maintenance  of  five  white  servants, 
exclusive  of  their  allowance  of  salt- 
ed provisions,  40/.  each       -         -      200 
'    Medical  care  of  the  n^oes  (at  6s. 
per  annum  for  each  negro)  and  eay 
ira  cases,  which  are  paid  for  sepa- 
rately -  .  -  -       100 

8  Dozen  of  small  iron  pots  for  the  negroes. 
2  Puncheons  of  Bristol  lime  for  temper. 
4  Grindstones. 

PROVISIONS,  8tc,  chiefly  from  Ireland. 
80  Barrds  of  herrings^  or  salted  cod  equal  thereto, 
$  Barrels  of  salted  beef. 
2  Barrels  of  salted  pork. 
4  Firkins  of  salted  butter. 
2  Boxes  of  soap. 
2  Boxes  of  candles. 

2  Hogsheads  of  salt. 
0  Barrels  of  flour, 
6  Kegs  of  pease. 

3  Jugsof  groats. 

Millwright's, 
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Millwright's,  coppersmith's,  plumb'i-  Currency; 

er's,  and  smith's  bills,  annually     -  250 

Colonial  taies,  publick  and  parochial  200 

Annual  supply  of  mules  and  steers  -  300 
Whai'fage   and  storeage   of  goods 

lapded  and  shipped           -           -  100 
American   staves  and  heading,   for 

hogsheads  and  puncheons            -  150 
A  variety  of  small  occasional  sup- 
plies of  different  kinds  supposed  50 
Equal  to  1,300?.  sterling;  being  ' — 
in  Currency        -        -        -  i.  1,840 


The  total  dmount,  therefore,  of  the  annual 
contingent  charges  of  all  kinds,  is  2,150/.  ster- 
ling, which  is  precisely  one-half  the  gross  re- 
turns, leaving  the  other  moiety,  or  2,150/.  ster- 
ling, and  no  more,  clear  profit  to  the  planter, 
being  seven  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  and  30/. 
over,  without  charging,  however,  a  shilling  for 
making  good  the  decrease  of  the  n^ro^s,  or  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings,  or  making 
any  allowance  for  dead  capital,  and  supposing 
too,  that  the  proprietor  resides  on  the  spot ;  for 
if  he  is  absent,  be  is  subject,  in  Jamaica,  to  en 
annual  tax  of  61,  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value  of 
his  sugar  and  rum,  for  legal  commissions  to  his 
agent.  With  these  and  other  drawbacks  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  devastations  which  are  sometimes 

occasioned 
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iioned  by  fires  and  hurricanes^  destroying  iw  a  ^^*^- 
few  hours.thelabour  of  years)  it  isnot  wonder-  .^^•-ytw 
ful  that  the  profits  should  frequently  dwindle 
to  nothing;  or  rather  that  a  sugar  estate^  with 
all  its  boasted  advantages^  should  sometimes 
prove  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of  its  unfor- 
tunate proprietor^  which  is  dragging  hi^i  to 
destruction  (b) ! 

Admitting  even  that  his  prudence,  or  good 
fortune,  may  be  such  as  to  exempt  him  from 
most  of  the  losses  and  calamities  that  have  been 
enumerated,  it  must  nevertherlcss  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  sugar  planter  is  at  once  both 
landlord  and  tenant  on  his  property.  In  con- 
trasting the  profits  of  a  West  Indian  plantation 
with  those  of  a  landed  estate  in  Great  Britain, 
this  circumstance  is  commonly  overlooked ; 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  an 
English  proprietor,  in  stating  the  income 
which  he  receives  from  his  capital^  includes 
not  in  his  estimate  the  profits  made  by  his 
tenants.  These  constitute  a  distinct  object, 
and  are  usually  reckoned  equal  to  the  clear  an- 
nual rent  which  is  paid  to  the  proprietor.  Thus 
a  farm  in  England,  producing  an  income  of 
3^  per  cent,  to  the  owner,  is  in  fact  propor- 
tionably  equal  to  a  sugar  plantation  yielding 

(b)  In  Jamaica,  the  usual  mode  of  calculating,  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  the  average  profits  of  a  sugar  estate,  is  toal!o\v 
10/.  sterling  per  annum  for  every  negro,  young  and  old,  em- 
ployed in  this  liae  of  cultivation. 
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BOOK  double  the  profit  U>  t^e  pjaater ;  and  posieM^ 
besides  all  that  stability^  certainty  and  aecurity, 
the  want  pf  which  is  the  great  drawback  on 
the  latter*  An  English  gentleman^  when  either 
extreme  of  dry  or  wet  weather  injures  the  crop 
on  his  lands^  has  no  other  concern  in  the  cala- 
mity than  such  as  the  mere  feelings  of  humanity 
may  dictate.  Nor  is  he  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  in  time  of  war^  of  paying  large  pre- 
miums for  insuring  his  estate  from  capture  by  a 
foreign  enemy.  This  is  another  tax,  which 
the  unfortunate  West  Indian^  resident  in  Great 
Britain,  must  add  to  his  expences ;  or  substit 
to  the  disagreeable  alternatiye  of  passing  ma^ 
an  uneasy  day  and  sleepless  night  in  drea4fi|l 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  possessions,  and  the 
future  subsistence  of  his  family  ;<— -harassed^ 
perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  by  creditors  whose 
importunity  increases  as  their  security  becomes 
endangered. 

But  there  is  a  question,  naturally  arising 
from  the  premises,  to  which  it  is  proper  that 
I  should,  in  this  place,  give  an  answer ;  and 
it  is  this :  Seeing  that  a  capital  is  wanted  which 
few  men  can  command,  and  considering  withal, 
that  the  returns  are  in  general  but  small,  and 
at  best  uncertain,  how  has  it  happened  that  the 
sugar  islands  have  been  rapidly  settled,  and 
many  a  great  estate  purchased  in  the  mother- 
country,  from  the  pvofiU  that  have  accrued 
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from  tbeir  CHltiTatton  ?     It  were  to  be  vishfid   ohar 

HI. 

that  those  who  make  such  enquiries  would  en** 
quire^  on  the  other  hand^  how  many  unhappy 
persons  have  been  totally  and  irretrieTablyruia^ 
ed^  by  adventurini;  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
islafids^  without  possessing  any  adequate  means 
to  support  them  in  such  great  undertakings  ? 
On  the  failure  of  some  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  vast  estates  have  indeed  been  raised  by 
persons  who  have  had  money  at  command : 
men  there  are  who>  reflecting  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  circumstance^  behold 
a  sugar  planter  struggling  in  distress,  with  tlie 
same  emotions  as  are  felt  by  the  Cornish  peasants 
in  eodtemplating  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast,  and 
hasten  with  equal  rapaciousness  to  participate 
in  the  spoiL  like  them  too^  they  sometimes 
lK>ld  out  false  lights  to  lead  the  unwary  advea^^ 
tur^  to  destruction  ;  more  especially  if  he  has 
any  thing  considerable  of  his  own  to  set  out  with. 
Money  is  advanced^  and  encouragement  given^ 
to  a  certain  point;  but  a  skilful  practitioner 
well  knows  wfaare  to  stop  ;  he  is  aware  whrft 
very  large  sums  must  be  expended  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  freehold,  and  in  the  first  operations 
of  clearing  and  planting  the  lands,  and  erect*- 
ing  the  buildings,  before  any  return  can  be 
made.  One-third  of  the  money  thus  expended, 
iie  has  perhaps  furnished ;  but  the  time  soon 

arrives 
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BOOK  arrives  when  a  further  advance  is  requisite  to 
g>ve  life  and  activity  to  the  system^  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  the  negroes  and  the  stock.  Now  then 
is  the  moment  for  oppression^  aided  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  the  process  of  office>  to 
reap  a  golden  harvest.  If  the  property  answers 
expectation,  and  the  lands  promise  great  returns, 
the  sagacious  creditor,  instead  of  giving  further 
aid,  or  leaving  his  too  confident  debtor  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  by  his  own  exertions, 
pleads  a  sudden  and  unexpected  em^gency ; 
and  insists  on  immediate  re-paynient  of  the  sum 
already  lent.  The  law,  on  this  occasion^  is  tax 
from  being  chargeable  with  delay ;  and  avarice 
is  inexorable.  A  sale  is  hurried  on,  and  no  bid- 
ders appear  but  the  creditor  himself.  Ready 
money  is  required  in  payment^  and  every  one 
sees  that  a  further  sum  will  be  wanting  to 
make  the  estate  productive.  Few  therefore 
have  the  means^  who  have  even  the  vnxh,  effi- 
caciously  to  assist  the  devoted  victim.  Thus^ 
the  creditor  gets  the  estate  at  his  own  price, 
A)mmonly  for  his  first  advance,  while  the  mir 
serable  debtor  has  reason  to  thank  his  stars  if^ 
consoling  himself  with  only  the  loss  of  his  own 
original  capital,  and  his  labour  for  a  series  of 
years,  he  escapes  a  prison  for  life. 

That  this  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy,  nor  even 
anexaggerated  picture,  the  records  of  thecourts 
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of  law«  ia  all  or  most  of  our  islands  (Jamaica  chap.- 

IIL 

especially )  and  the  recollection  of  ever  j  inhabit-  v-^v^ 
ant,   furnish  incontestable  proof.     At  the  same 
tincie  it  cannot  justly  be  denied  that  there  are 
creditors^  especially  among  the  British  mer- 
chaats^  of  a  different  character  from  those  that 
have  been  described^  who  having  advanced  their 
money  to  resident  planters^  not  in  the  view  of 
deriving  undue  advantages  from  their  labours 
and  necessities^  but  solely  on  the  fieiir  and  ho- 
nourable ground  of  reciprocal  benefit^  have  been 
compelled^  much  against  their  inclination^  to 
become  planters  themselves ;  being  obliged  to 
receive  unprofitable  West  Indian  estates  in  pay- 
ment^ or  lose  their  money  altogether,     I  have 
known  plantations  transferred  in  this  manner^ 
which  are  a  burthen  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the 
holder ;  and  are  kept  up  solely  in  the  hope  that 
favourable  crops^  and  an  advance  in  the  prices 
of  West  Indian  produce^  may>  some  time  or 
other^  invite  purchasers.     Thus  oppression  in 
one  class  of  creditors^  and  gross  injustice  to- 
wards another^  contribute  equally  to  keep  up 
cultivation  in  a  country^  where^  if  the  risques 
and  losses  are  geat^  the  gains   are  sometimes 
commensurate;    for  sugar   estates   there  are^ 
undoubtedly^  from  which^  instead  of  the  returns 
that  I  have  estimated  as  the  average  interest  on 
the  capital^  double  that  profit  has  been  obtain- 
ed.    It  is  indeed  true  that  such  instances  are 
VOL.  II.  X  extremely 
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®^^  extremely  rare;  but  perhaps  to  that  very  circum- 
^••'v^'  stance,  which  to  a  philosopher,  speculating  in 
his  closet,  would  seem  sufficient  to  deter  a  wise 
man  from  adventuring  in  this  line  of  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  chiefly  owing  that  so  much  money 
has  been  expended  in  it :  I  mean  the  fluctuat- 
ing nature  of  its  returns.  The  quality  of  sugar 
varies  occasionally  to  so  great  degree  as  to  create 
a  difference  in  its  marketable  value  of  upwards 
of  ten  shillings  sterling  in  the  hundredweight, 
the  whole  of  which  is  clear  profit,  the  duties 
and  charges  being  precisely  the  same  on  Mus- 
covado sugar,  of  whatever  quality.  Thus  fine 
sugar  has  been  known  to  yield  a  clear  profit  to 
the  planter  of  no  less  than  1,500/.  sterling  on 
200  hogsheads  of  the  usual  magnitude,  beyond 
what  the  same  number,  where  the  commodity 
is  inferior  in  quality,  would  have  obtained  at 
the  same  market.  To  aver  that  this  difference 
is  impjiitable  wholly  to  soil  and  seasons  in  the 
West 'indies,  or  to  the  state  of  the  British 
market,  is  to  contradict  common  observation 
'  and  experience.  Much,  undoubtedly,  depends 
on  skill  in  the  manufacture ;  and,  the  process 
^being  apparently  simple,  the  beholder  (firom 
a  propensity  natural  to  the  busy  and  inquisitive 
p^rt  of  mankind)  feels  an  almost  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  engage  in  it.  In  this  therefore,  as 
in  all  other  enterprises,  whose  success  depends 
in  any  degree  on  human  sagacity  and  prudence:, 
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though  perhaps  not  more  than  one  man  in  fift j  chap. 
comes  away  fortunate,  every  sanguine  adven-  v^w 
turer  takes  for  granted  that  he  shall  be  that 
one.  Thus  his  system  of  life  becomes  a  course 
of  experiments^  and^  if  ruin  should  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  rashness^  he  imputes  his  mis- 
fortunes to  any  cause^  rather  tliau  to  his  own 
want  of  capacity  or  foresight. 

That  the  reasons  thus  given,  are  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  adduced  in  answer  to  the  question 
that  has  been  stated,  I  presume  not  to  aiSrm. 
Other  causes,  of  more  powerful  efficacy,  may 
perhaps  be  assigned  by  men  of  wider  views  and 
better  information.  The  facts  however  which  I 
have  detailed,  are  too  striking  and  notorious  to 
be  controverted  or  concealed. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  sufficiently  treated 
of  the  growth,  cultivation,  and  manufacture 
of  sugar,  &c.  and  pointed  oqt  with  a  minute- 
ness (tedious  perhaps, but) suited,  as  I  conceive, 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  first  cost, 
and  current  contingencies  attending  the  estab- 
lishment atid  profitable  maintenance  of  a  sugar 
plantation,  together  with  the  risque  and  gains 
eventually  arising  from  this  species  of  property, 
I  shall  proceed,  in  the  following  chapter,  to  fur- 
nish my  readers  with  such  information  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  minor  sta- 
ples, especially  those  important  ones  of  cotton, 
indigo,  cofiee,  cacao,  pimento,  and  ginger, 
X  2  which. 
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BOOK  which^  with  sugar  andnim^  principally  consti^ 
tute  the  bulky  freight  that  gives  employmeiit 
to  an  extent  of  shippings  nearly  equal  to  Ae 
"Urhole  commercial  tonnage  of  England  at  ihe 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  minor  Staple  Commodities;  viz.  Cottok> 
its  growth  and  various  species. — Mode  qf 
cidtivatianj  and  risques  attending  it. — Import 
iff  this  article  into  Great  Britain^  and  profits 
accruing  from  the  manirfactures  produced  by 
it. — Indigo^  its  cvlUvation  and  maniffacture. 
—Opulence  of  the  first  Indigo  planters  in 
Jamaica^  and  reflections  concerning  the  de- 
dine  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  in  that  ^ 
island. — Coffee^  whether  that  of  the  West 
Indies  is  equal  to  the  Mocha  f — Situation  an/i 
soil.  Exorbitant  duty  tQ  which  it  was  sulgect 
in  Great  Britain. — Approved  method  of  cvUi- 
voting  the  plant  and  curing  the  berry.^^ 
Estimate  of  the  annual  expences  and  returns 
of  a  Coffee  plantation.  —  Cacao,  Gingeb, 
Arnotto,  Alobs^  and  Pimento  ;  brief  ac- 
count of  each. 

COTTON. 

That  beautiful  Tegetable  wool,  or  substance  chap: 
called  cotton,  is  the  spontaneous  production  of 
three  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  found  growing 
naturally  in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America ;  and  may  justly  be  com- 
prehended among  the  most  valuable  gifts  of  a 
bountiful  Creator,  superintending  and  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  necessities  of  man. 
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The  cotton-wool,  which  is  manufactured 
into  cloth  ( for  there  is  a  species  in  the  West 
Indies,  called  silk  or  wild  cotton,  unfit  for  the 
loom )  consists  of  two  distinct  kinds,  known  to 
the  planters  by  the  names  of  Green-seed  Cot- 
ton, and  Shrub  Cotton  ;  and  these  again  have 
subordinate  marks  of  difference,  with  which 
the  cultivator  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  if 
he  means  to  apply  his  labours  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Green-seed  cotton  is  of  two  species;  of  one 
of  which  the  wool  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the 
seed,  that  no  method  has  hitherto  been  found 
of  separating  them,  except  by  the  hand ;  an 
operation  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  that  the 
value  of  the  commodity  is  not  porprotionate  to 
the  pains  that  are  requisite  in  preparing  it  for 
market.  This  sort  therefore  is  at  present  culti- 
vated  principally  for  supplying  wick  for  the 
lamps  that  are  used  in  sugar-boiling,  and  for 
domestick  purposes ;  but  the  staple  being  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  its  colour  perfectly  white, 
it  would  doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  muslin  manufactory^  could  means  be  found 
of  detaching  it  easily  from  the  seed. 

The  other  sort  has  larger  seeds,  of  a  duller 
green  than  the  former,  and  the  wool  is  not  of 
equal  fineness,  though  much  finer  than  the 
cotton-wool  in  general  cultivation;  and  it  is 
casriy  separated  from  the  seed  by  the  commoa 
3  method^ 
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method,  hereafter  to  be  described.  I  have  been    chap. 

IV. 

told  that  this  species  of  the  green-seed  cotton  ^^vw 
is  not  sufficiently  kno\<^n  to  the   planters  in 
general^  (being  usually  confounded   with  the 
former)  or  that  probably  it  would  be  in  high 
estimation. 

Both  the  species  above-mentioned^  though 
Aey  produce  pods  at  an  early  stage^  when  they 
are  mere  shrubs^  will,  if  suffered  to  spread^ 
grow  into  trees  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
yield  annual  crops,  according  to  the  season^ 
without  any  kind  of  cultivation.  The  blossoms 
put  forth  in  succession  from  October  to  Ja- 
nuary^ and  the  pods  begin  to  open  fit  for  gather- 
ing from  February  to  June.  I  come  now  to  the 

Shrub  Cotton,  properly  so  called.  The 
shrub  itself  very  nearly  resembles  an  European 
Corinth  bush,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  seve- 
ral varieties,  all  of  which  however  very  nearly 
resemble  each  other fa^.  These  varieties  (such 

fa)  The  flowers  are  composed  of  five  large  yellow  leaves, 
each  stained  at  the  bottom  with  a  purple  spot.  They  are 
beautlfiil,  but  devoid  of  fragrance.  The  pistil  is  strong  and 
large,  surrounded  at  and  near  the  top  with  a  yellow  farina- 
ceous dust,  which,  when  ripe,  falls  into  the  matrix  of  die 
pistil.  This  is  likewise  surrounded,  when  the  petals  of  the 
flowers  drop,  with  a  capsular  pod,  supported  by  three  trian- 
gular green  leaves  deeply  jagged  at  their  ends.  The  inclosed 
pod  opens,  when  ripe,  into  three  or  four  partitions,  disco- 
vering the  cotton  in  as  many  white  loclvs  as  tliere  are  parti- 
tions in  the  pod.  In  these  locks  are  interspersed  the  seeds, 
which  are  commonly  small  and  black. 
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BOOK    of  them  at  least  as  have  come  to  my  know- 
y^y^  ledge)  are, 

1st,  The  Common  Jamaica;  the  see&  of 
which  are  oblong,  perfectly  smooth,  and  havcv 
no  beard  at  the  smaller  end.  The  staple  is 
coarse,  but  strong.  Its  greatest  defect  is,  that 
the  seeds  are  so  brittle  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
rfender  it  perfectly  clean ;  on  which  account 
it  is  the  lowest  priced  cotton  at  the  British 
-  market.  Such  however  is  the  obstinacy  of  habit, 
that  few  of  the  British  cotton  planters  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  select  a  better  sort> 
or  seem  indeed  to  wish  for  it. 

2d,  Brown  Bearded. — ^This  is  generally  culti- 
vated with  the  species  last  mentioned,  but  the 
staple  is  somewhat  finer,  and  the  pods,  though 
fewer  in  number,  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  wool.  The  shrub  gives  likewise  a  better 
ratoon.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  cotton 
'  planter  to  cultivate  it  separately.  The  only 
disadvantage  attending  it  is,  that  it  is  not  so 
easily  detached  from  the  seed  as  the  other,  and 
therefore  a  negro  will  clear  a  few  pounds  less 
in  his  day's  work. 

3d,  Minkeen, — This  differs  but  little  in  the 
seeds  or  otherwise  from  the  species  last  mention- 
ed, except  in  the  colour  of  the  wool,  which 
is  that  of  the  cloth  called  Nankeen.  It  is  not 
so  much  in  demand  as  the  white. 

4th,  French  or  Small-seed,  with  a  whitish 
1 1  beard. 
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beard.  This  is  the  cottaD  in  general  cultiva-  ^^^p, 
4ion  in  Hispaniola.  Its  staple  is  finer,  and  its 
.produce  equal  to  either  of  the  three  species  last 
mentioned,  as  the  shrub  is  supposed  to  bear  ^ 
greater  number  of  pods  than  the  Jamaica,  or 
the  Brown  Bearded,  but  is  less  hardy  than  either. 

5th,  Kidney  Cotton,  so  called  from  the  seeds 
being  conglomerated  or  adhering  firmly  to  each 
other  in  the  pod.  In  all  the  other  sorts  they  are 
separated.  It  is  likewise  called  Cliain  Cotton, 
and,  I  believe,  is  the  true  Cotton  of  Brasil,— ^ 
The  staple  is  good,  the  pod  large,  and*  the  pro^ 
duce  considerable.  A  single  negro  may  clear 
with  ease  sixty-five  pounds  in  a  day,  besides 
which,  it  leaves  the  seeds  behind  unbroken,  and 
comes  perfectly  clean  from  the  rollers.  It  is 
therefore  improvident,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  mix  this  species  with  any  other. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  profitable  sorts  for 
general  cultivation  seem  to  be,  the  second  of 
the  Green-seed,  the  French  or  Small-seed,  and 
the  Brasilian.  The  mode  of  culture  is  the  same 
with  all  the  diflferent  species,  and  there  is  thi* 
advantage  attending  them  all,  that  they  wilt 
flourish  in  the  driest  and  most  rocky  soils,  pro- 
vided such  lands  have  not  been  exhausted  by 
former  cultivation.  Dryness,  both  in  respect  of 
the  soil  and  atmosphere,  is  indeed  essentially  ne- 
cessary in  all  its  stages ;  for  if  the  land  is  moist, 
the  plant  expends  itself  in  branches  and  leaves, 
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BOOK  and  if  the  rains  are  heary,  either  when  th* 
plant  is  in  blossom^  or  when  the  pods  are  be- 
^nning  to  unfold^  the  crop  is  lost.  Perhaps^ 
however,  these  observations  apply  more  imn^ 
diately  to  the  French  cotton  than  to  any  other. 
The  plant  is  raised  from  the  seed,  the  land 
requiring  no  other  preparation  than  to  be  clear- 
ed of  its  native  incumbrances ;  and  the  season 
for  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground  is  from 
May  to  September,  both  months  inclusive. 
This  is  usually  done  in  ranks  or  rows,  leaving 
a  space  between  each,  of  six  or  eight  feet,  the 
holes  in  each  row  being  commonly  four  feet 
apart. — It  is  the  practice  to  put  eight  or  ten  of 
the  seeds  into  each  hole,  because  some  of  them 
are  commonly  devoured  by  a  grub  or  worm, 
and  others  rot  in  the  ground.  The  young 
sprouts  make  their  appearance  in  about  a  fort- 
night, but  they  are  of  slow  growth  for  the  first 
six  weeks,  at  which  period  it  is  necessary  to 
clean  the  ground  and  draw  the  supernume- 
rary plants,  leaving  two  or  three  only  of  the 
strongest  in  each  hole.  One  plant  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  leave,  if  there  was  any  cer- 
tainty of  its  coming  to  maturity ;  but  many  of 
the  tender  sprouts  are  devoured  by  the  grub. 
At  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  the  plants 
are  cleaned  a  second  time ;  and  both  the  stem 
and  branches  pruned,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
topp'd;  an  inch  (or  more  if  the  plants  are 

luxu- 
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luxuriant)  being  broke  off  from  the  end  of  chap. 
each  shoot ;  which  is  done  in  order  to  make  v^v^ 
the  stems  throw  out  a  greater  number  of 
lateral  branches.  This  operation^  if  the  growth 
be  over^uxuriant^  is  sometimes  performed  a 
second^  and  even  a  third  time.  At  the  end  of 
five  months^  the  plant  begins  to  blossom  and 
put  forth  its  beautiful  yellow  flowers  and  in 
two  months  more^  the  pod  is  formed.  From 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  month  the  pods  ripen 
in  succession  ;  when  they  burst  open  in  three 
partitions^  displaying  their  white  and  glossy 
down  to  the  sight.  The  wool  is  now  gathered^ 
the  seed  being  enveloped  in  it;  from  which 
it  is  afterwards  extricated  by  a  machine  resem- 
bling a  turner's  lathe.  It  is  called  a  gin,  and 
is  composed  of  two  small  rollers  placed  close 
and  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  frame^  and  turn- 
ed in  opposite  directions  by  different  wheels, 
which  are  moved  by  the  foot  fbj.  The  cotton 
being  put  by  the  hand  to  these  rollers  as  they 
move  round,  readily  passes  between  them,  leav- 
ing the  seeds  which  are  too  large  for  the  inter- 
space behind.  The  wool  is  afterwards  hand- 
picked^  that  it  may  be  properly  cleared  of  de- 
cayed leaves,  broken  seeds,  and  wool  which  has 
been  stained  and  damaged  in  the  pod  (cj.    It 

(h)  It  U  a  very  slight  and  simple  instrument,  and  costs 
©nly  from  two  to  three  guineas. 

(c)  The  cotton  manufactory  of  England,  since  the  year 

17^, 
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BOOK    is  then  packed  into  b^  of  about  two  hundred 
pounds  weighty  and  sent  to  market. 

The  finest  grained  and  most  perfectly  clean- 
ed cotton^  which  is  brought  to  the  English 
market^  is^  I  believe,  that  of  the  Dutch  plan- 
tations of  Berbice>  Demarara,  and  Surinam, 
and  of  the  island  of  Cayenne ;  but  before  the 
year  1780  England  had  no  fine  manu&ctories. 
In  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  howeyer,  cotton 
wool  of  all  kinds  found  a  ready  sale  at  the  fol^ 
lowing  prices : 


s.  d. 

Berbice      "^ 

-    g    1  perVb. 

Demarara  - 

-     1  H  toSs.  Id. 

Surinam     - 

-    2  — 

GayeDoe    - 

-    2  — 

St.  Domingo 

-    1  10 

Tobago     - 

-    1    9 

Jamaica     - 

-    1    7 

Since  that  time  the  prices  have  indeed  varied, 
but  the  relative  value  has  continued  nearly  the 
same ;  that  is,  the  difierence  of  price  between 
the  cotton  of  Berbice  and  that  of  Jamaica  has 
been  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
former;  a  circumstance  which  alone  should 

1780,  hath  made  a  rapid  improvement,  owing  to  the  larg« 
spinning  machines  which  are  worked  by  water.  These  re- 
quire the  cleanest  cotton,  as  the  smallest  particle  of  a  broken 
seed  breaks  the  thread  in  this  mode  of  spinning. 

con- 
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jceaviace    the  most   bigoted    planter  of  the    chap. 
British  West  Indies  that>  if  he  wishes  to  turn  wv^ 
his  labours  to  account,  the  choice  of  a  better 
species  of  cotton^  at  least  of  a  sort  more  easilj 
cleaned  than  that  in  general  cultivation^  is  in- 
dispensabiy  requisite. 

I  SHALL  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view 
the  several  particulars  attending  the  first  cost 
and  settlement  of  a  plantation  in  this  sort  of 
husbandry^  and  the  returns  which  may  reaso;i* 
ably  be  expected  from  a  small  capital  thus  em- 
ployed. I  fix  on  a  small  capital;  because  I  con- 
ceive that  a  cotton  plantation  may  be  establish- 
ed on  a  more  moderate  fund  than  any  other ;  and 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  men 
of  staiall  fortunes  should  be  instructed  how  to 
employ  their  time  and  labours  to  the  best  advan- 
tage^ since  it  is  to  such  men  chiefly  that  the 
West  Indies  are  to  look  for  safety  in  the  hour 
of  danger. 

It  is  presumed  that  land  proper  for  the 
growth  of  cotton^  situated  near  the  sea^  may 
be  purchased,  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies 
(Jamaica  especially),  at  5/.  Jamaica  currency 
per  acre ;  and  as  it  is  prudent,  in  most  cases, 
to  change  the  soil  after  the  third  crop,  by  re- 
planting fresh  land  (d),  I  will  allot  fifty  acres 

fd)  If  the  land  is  extraordinary  good,  four  and  even  five 
3tu»ial  crops  are  sometimes  gathered  from  the  same  original 
plants ;   after  which,  instead  of  replanting,  it  is  not  un- 
common 
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BOOK  for  the  first  purchase,  in  ordar  that  the  planter 
may  have  room  for  that  purpose.  Supposing 
therefore  that  one  half  only  is  planted  in  cotton 
at  the  same  time,  the  capital  will  be  invested 
as  follows : 

Cost  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  at  bl.  jS.     a.    d. 
currency  per  aci-e        ^         -  250  —  — i 
Expence  of  cleaning,  fencing, 
and  planting  25  acres,  at  7 1. 
fcr  acre     -     -     .     -     •     ^  175  ^^  — 
Purchase  of  twelve  negroes,  at 
70^.  each    ......  840 . 


1^265 

One  year's  interest,  at  6  jpercewf.     75  18 '-n 
One  year's  maintenance,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care  of  the 
negroes     ------  120 


Total  expenditure  in  Jamaica  cur- 
rency (equal  to  1,040/.  sterl. )     1,460  18  — 

common  to  cut  the  cotton  bushes  down  to  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  ground,  and  mould  the  stems  in  the  May 
rains,  and  treat  them  afterwards  in  the  same  manner  as 
plants.  Some  labour  is  undoubtedly  saved  by  this  practice, 
but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  be  found  more  profit- 
able to  resort  to  fresh  land^-  every  third  or  fourth  year.  I 
consider,  at  the  same  time,  land  to  be  fresh  enough  which 
has  lain  fallow,  or  been  used  in  a  different  line  of  culture 
for  three  or  four  years  together,  the  great  intention  of 
changing  the  land  being  to  get  rid  of  that  peculiar  sort  of 
grub  or  worm  which  preys  on  the  cotton-plants. 

The 
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The  returns  are  now  to  be  considered: —   chap. 

IV. 

In  Jamaica  it  is  commonly  reckoned  that  one 
acre  of  cotton  will  yield  annnally  150  pounds 
weight,  and  in  some  years  nearly  twice  a^much; 
but  I  am  afraid  tbat^  on  an  average  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  successive  crops,  even  the 
fonner  is  too  great  an  allowance.  By  accounts 
which  I  have  procured  from  the  Bahama  islands^ 
it  appears,  that  i»  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  (all 
which  years  were  considered  as  favourable), 
the  produce  of  the  cotton-lands,  on  an  average, 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
per  acre ;  viz. 

In  1785  —  2,476^  r2,4S07  . 

1786  —  3,0.50  >  acres  produced  ^  3,000  >  ^.l'  °^ 

1787  —  4,500)  (4,380)  ^°"^°' 

The  price  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  was 
the  same,  viz.  Is.  3d,  sterling  per  pound. — 
Allowing  therefore  the  average  produce  per 
acre  to  be  one  hundredweight,  the  returns  are 

these;  viz. 

Sterling. 

25cwt  at  Is.  3d.  sterling pn*  pound  ^e.  175 
Deduct    incidental    expences,  as! 
materials  for  bagging,  colonial  V       25 
taxes,  ^c.(e).  J 


Remains  in  sterling  money     -     -     150 

(e)  The  maintenancei  &c.  of  the  negroes,  after  the  first 
year,  is  not  charged,  because  it  is  conceived,  that  the  land  in 
gotten  not  being  sufficient  to  find  them  in  full  employment, 

they 
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BOOK  Wliich  gives  as  interest  of  upwards  of  fourteen 
per  cent,  on  the  capital ;  arising  too  from  the 
lowest-priced  cotton.  If  the  saiae  calculatioa 
be  applied  to  cotton- wool,  of  two  shillings  per 
pound  value  (the  present  price  of  the  cotton- 
woplofSt.  Domingo),  the  profit  on  the  capital 
is  twenty-four  per  cent. 

From  this  display,  the  rapid  pr<^ess  which 
the  Dutch  and  French  planters  have  made  in  the 
culture  of  this  commodity,  cannot  be  thought 
extraordinary ;  but  there  remain  some  circum- 
stances, of  a  less  favourable  nature,  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Of  all  the  productions  to 
which  labour  is  applied,  the  cotton-plant  is  per- 
haps the  most  precarious.  In  its  first  stage,  it 
is  attacked  by  the  grub ;  it  is  devoured  by 
caterpillars  in  the  second,  it  is  sometimes 
withered  by  the  blast ;  and  rains  frequently 
destroy  it  both  in  the  blossom  and  the  pod. 
The  Bahama  islands  afforded  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  uncertainty  of  this  production 
in  17SiS;  no  less  than  280  tons,  on  a  mo- 
derate estimate,  having  been  devoured  by  the 
worm,  between  September  and  March  in  that 
year.  After  this  the  reader  will  hardly 
suspect  me  of  having  rated  the  average  pro- 

Ihey  may  raise  corn  and  other  articles  on  the  remaining 
twenty-five  acres,  more  than  suflficient  to  pay  for  their 
clothing  and  support.  It  is  usual  even  to  raise  corn,  po- 
tatoes, ^c.  between  the  ranks  of  the  cotton  bushes. 

duee 
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AxxCe  of  this  plants  for  a  series  of  years,  too    Chap, 
low*. 

With  every  disadvantagei  however,  the  de- 
mand for  cotton-wool^  for  the  British  maou-^ 
factories,  encr^ases  with  auch  rapidity^  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  the  cuhivation  of  iti  with 
the  cautions  recommeDded,  will  be  found  highly 
profitable:  the  British  dominions  not  supply- 
ing, at  present,  much  more  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  home  demand.  If,  after  a  CarefHl 
selection  and  trials  of  the  different  species  of 
the  seeds  already  in  our  possession,  the  cotton-* 
wool  of  the  British  West  Indies  shall  still  be 
found  inferior,  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  no  diffi- 
culty can  occur  in  obtaining  from  them  a  bet* 
ter  sort.  It  is  evident  that  the  French  cotton 
loses  its  superiority  in  our  islands>  by  being 
sown  promiscuously  with  an  inferior  species. 

I  SHALL  conclude  the  subject,  with  preseixt^ 
ing  to  my  readers  the  following  tables,  drawll 
from  authentic  sources  ;  which  cannot  fail  to 
furnish  abundant  encouragement  for  specula- 
tion and  adventure. 

*  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  ravages  of  the  worm  or 
grab  might  be  prevented  by  raising  the  plant  from  flips  or 
lasers. 
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An  Aeetnmt  of  foreign.  Cottonr-atool  imported  into 
the  British  West  Indies,  in  British  Ships. 

Yean.  lbs. 

1784-  -  -  -  1,135,750 

1785  -  -  -  1,398,500 

1786  -  -  -  1,346,386 

1787  -  -  -  1,158,000 


An  Account  of  foreign  Cotton-wool  imported 
into  the  Sritislt  West  Indies,  wider  the  Free- 
port  Act. 


Years. 

lbs. 

1784 

V. 

-   -   3,169,000 

1785 

- 

-   -   1,573,280 

1786 

- 

-   -   1,962,500 

1787 

- 

-   -   1,943,000 

An  Account  of  Cotton-wool,  British  imd  Fo- 
reign, imported  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies into  Great  Britain. 

Yean.  lbs. 

1784  -  .  -  6,893,959 

1785  »  -  -  8,204,611 

1786  E  -  -  7,830,734 
nsir  -  ^  -  9,396,981 
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CHAF. 

4^  Account  of  Cotton-wool  imported  into  Great  sJ!^ 

Britain,  from  all  Parts. 

Veart.  lt>8.  Supo9edValiieiiiMitottfactttn«4 

178*  -^     ll/80i33S   -  rf.3,950,000  sterling. 

1785  *    17,993,888     -     6,000>000 

1786  .     19,151,857     -     6,500,000 

1787  .  .22,600,000*  -     7,500>000 


\MMhinert)  established  in  Grtat  Britain  (1787) 
for  the  Cotton  Manufactory ^ 

143  Water  MilU,  which  cost  .^.7I5i000 
§0,500  Hand-mills^  or  jennies^  fpr 
spinning  the  shute,  for  the  twisted 
yarn  spun  by  the  water-miUs,  ( in- 
cluding buildings  and  auxiliary 
ijiachinery)        -        *        -.     ^    285,060 


total    -    -    rf.  1,000,000 


*Ofthe  following  growths:  viz* 

British  sugar  islands    ^    -    •    * 

0i6OO,OOO 

French  and  SpiEinish  settlements 

6,000,000 

Dutch  settiemenU      •    .    .    . 

1,700,000 

Portuguese  settlements     •    •    - 

2,500,000 

East  Indies 

100,000 

Smjrma  or  Turkqr     -    -    .    * 

5,700,000 

22,600,000 
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BOOK  The  water-mills  work  286,000  spindles^ 
and  the  jennies  1,665,100 — ^Total  of  spindles, 
1,951,100.— And  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a 
pound  of  raw  cotton*wool  froia  Demarara^  has 
been  spun  into  356  hanks,  each  hank  being  840 
yards ;  so  that  the  thread  would  have  extended 
169  miles. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  computed  that  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
in  Great  Britain  find  full  employment  in  the 
cotton  manufactory.  In  point  of  importance, 
therefore,  even  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  the  great  staple  commodity  of  this  kingdom, 
wool,  does  not  exceed  it  in  a  two-fold  propor- 
tion. According  to  the  information  of  a  very 
able  and  diligent  enquirer,  there  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  million  of  sheep  in  England.  The 
value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  to  3,000,000/. ;  the  expence  of  manu- 
facturing this  is  probably  9,000,000/.,  and  the 
total  value  12,000,000/. 


INDIGO. 

THE  Plant  which  yields  the  valuable  com- 
modity called  Indigo  (probably  so  named  from 
India,  where  it  was  first  known  to  be  manu- 

.factured) 
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lactured*)  grows  spontaneously  in  all  the  West  cMap. 
Indies.  In  the  British  Sugar  Islands^  they  ^-#^v^ 
reckon  three  distinct  species :  the  Wild^  Gua- 
timala^  and  French.  The  first  is  said  to  be 
the  hardiest^  and  the  dye  extracted  from  it  is 
supposed  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  both  in  co- 
lour and  closeness  of  grain ;  but  one  of  the 
other  two  species  is  commonly  preferred  by  the 
planter,  as  yielding  a  greater  return ;  and  of 
those,  the  French  surpasses  the  Guatimala  in 
quantity,  but  yields  to  it  in  fineness  of  grain 
and  beauty  of  colour  (f) . 

That  the  richest  soil  produces  the  most  luxu- 
riant plant,  and  that  good  seasons  accelerate  its 
growth,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted ;  but,  ob- 
serring  its  long  tap-root,  and  spontaneous 
growth,  in  almost  every  dry  and  barren  savan- 
nah, I  am  convinced  it  will  thrive  on  soils  that 

*  L'Abb6  Raynal  by  a  gross  mistake  asserts,  that  the  plant 
itself  was  originally  carried  to  the  West  Indies  from  the 
East.  It  was  found  growing  spontaneously  in  all  parts  of 
St.  Domingo,  by  Columbus  himself,  on  the  first  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies  j  and  was  indigenous  also  in  Mexico, 
and  other  p^rts  of  the  continent,  as  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Pet.  Martyr  and  all  the  early  Spanish  writen,  not 
one  of  whom  does  it  seem  that  UAbb6  Raynal  ever  read. 

(P  The  mid  indigo  (ind'gofera  argentea)  has  short  crook- 
ed pods  and  black  seeds:  the  Quatiniala  is  distinguished 
by  the  redliess  of  the  stalk,  and  the  colour  of  the  seeds,  which 
is  green.  This  is  the  indigefera  disperma  of  Linnaus.  The 
prench  is  a  short  bushy  plant,  with  roundish  leaves.  It  has 
long  crooked  pods,  and  its  seeds  are  yellow,  The  French 
call  \t  Indigo  franc.    It  is  the  indigofera  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus. 

3  arQ 
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BOOK    are  fit  for  nothing  else.    The  longest  dry  wea- 
^p^i^/  ther  will  not  totally  kill  it ;  though  much  Wa* 
ter  will  have  that  effect,  if  suffered  to  remain 
long  on  the  plant. 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  are  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner : 

The  land  being  properly  cleared  of  weeds, 
&c,  is  hoed  into  small  trenches  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
asunder ;  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  seeds  are 
strewed  by  the  hand,  and  covered  lightly  with 
mould ;  but  as  the  plants  shoot,  the  field  must 
be  frequeptly  we^ed  and  k^pt  constantly  clean, 
until  they  rise  and  spread  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  ground.  A  bushel  of  seed  is  sufficient  for 
four  or  five  acr^s  of  land, 

In  th^  West  Indies,  the  best  season  for  plant- 
ing i^  supposed  to  be  the  month  of  March,  but 
the  plant  will  flourish  at  any  other  period ;  and, 
if  sown  in  new  land,  will  come  to  full  blossom 
(audit  is  thien  in  perfection)  in  about  three 
calendar  months.  In  the  southern  provinces 
of  America,  the  season  for  planting  depends 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  spring,  wl^ich  va- 
ries much  in  those  countries,  If  the  plants  ap- 
pear abpve  ground  by  the  first  day  of  March> 
they  will  be  fit  for  cutting  about  the  twentieth 
of  August ;  and  are  sometimes  equ^l  to  the 
))est  in  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  betweei| 
f)l^  $wo  countries  i;  thut  in  th^  West  Indies,  iu 

ge^sotia^l^ 
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seasonable  situations^  they  have  sometimes  four  chap. 
cuttings  in  the  jear  from  the  same  roots,  where- 
as in  North  America  they  have  nevermore  than 
two,  and  not  often  more  than  one.  The  plant 
k  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  can  be  cultivated,  I 
doubt,  with  great  advantage,  no  where  but 
within  the  tropicks  (gj. 

But  that  sun  which  thus  improves  and  invi- 
gorates the  plant,  propagates  at  the  same  time 
an  insect  destructive  to  it.  This  is  a  species  of 
grub  or  worm,  which  becomes  a  fly,  and  preys 
on  the  leaves,  and  never  fails,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, to  disappoint  the  planter's  expectations 
the  second  year  upon  the  same  land :  the  only 
remedy  is  to  change  the  soil  eveiy  year.  The 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  circum- 
stance, has  probably  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  so  many  persons  have  failed  of  late  years 
in  their  attempts  to  revive  the  culture  of  this 
valuable  commodity. 

If  this  destructive  plant  be  happily  prevent- 
ed, or  greatly  mitigated,  the 'produce  per  acre 
of  the  first  cutting,  will  be  about  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  what  the  French  call  pigeon's-neck  ; 
or  about  sixty  pounds  of  a  quality  equal  to  the 
Guatimala.  The  produce  in  North  America 
is  sometimes  nearly  as  much ;  but  when  Fah- 

(g)  The  ratoons  or  subsequent  growths  from  the  same 
plants,  ripen  in  six  or  eiglit  weeks  j  but  the  produce  dimi- 
nishes fast  aAer  the  second  cutting,  so  that  it  h  absolutely 
pec^sar^  to  sow  the  scci\^  anew  every  year,  , 
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renheit's  thermometer  finlls  to  60^  the  retuni* 
there  are  very  uncertain^  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  ;  a  greater  heat  being  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary  both  for  vegetation  and  maceration. 
The  yielding  for  the  subsequent  cuttings  some^- 
virhat  diminishes ;  but  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Do-^ 
iningo^  if  the  land  is  new>  about  30U  lbs.  per 
acre  of  the  second  quality^  may  be  expected 
annually^  from  alt  the  cuttings  together^  and 
four  negroes  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  culti- 
vation of  five  acres,  besides  doing  othfer  occa-> 
sional  work,  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  ex-» 
pences  of  their  maintenance  and  clothing. 

The  process  for  obtaining  the  dye  is  geoe^ 
rally  conducted  in  two  cisterns,  which  are  placed 
like  two  steps,  the  one  ascending  to  the  other. 
The  highest  (which  is  also  the  longest)  is  call- 
ed the  steeper ;  and  its  dimensions  are  about 
sixteen  feet  square,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  iq 
depth.  There  is  an  aperture  near  the  bottom 
for  discharging  the  fluid  into  the  second,  which 
is  called  the  hatt^y,  and  is  commonly  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  four  and  a  half  in  depth. 
Cisterns  of  these  dimensions,  are-  proper  for 
about  seven  acres  of  the  ])lattt:  but  if  stone 
work  cA^iiot  easily  be  erected  for  want  of  ma- 
|:prialsj  vata  p.f  strong  timber,  well  secured  frooi 
leakage,  will  answer  ai  wc'.i  (h). 

(A)  Tlifere  is  also  required  a  lime- vat,  six  by  pight  fiiet 
•?qujue,  and  four  feet  deep ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
^at  thtt  tap  or  plug  hole  ought  to  be  placed  at  least  eigb^ 
«  >\   .in  J4  \i??^?l 
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The  plants  are  cnt  ^ith  reap-hooks  or  chap, 
sickles^  a  few  inches  above  the  root  (ij,  and  v^y^^ 
placed  by  strata  in 'the  steeper,  until  it  is  about 
three  parts  full.  They  are  then  strongly  press- 
ed down  by  boards  or  planks,  which  are  wedg* 
ed  or  loaded,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  buoy- 
ing up  ;  and  as  much  water  is  admitted  as  the 
weed  will  imbibe,  until  it  is  covered  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  in  this  state  is  left  to  fer- 
ment, until  the  pulp  is  extracted  :  but  the  uU 
most  attention  and  nice  management' are  now 
required ;  for,  if  the  fluid  is  drawn  off  toosoon^ 
much  of  the  pulp  is  left  behind ;  and  if  the 
fermentation  is  too  long  continued,  the  tender 
tops  of  the  weeds  occasion  putrefaction,  by 
which  all  the  dye  is  destroyed. 

To  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  therefore  of 

inches  from  the  bottom,  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the 
lime  to  subside,  before  tlie  lime-water  is  drawn  off  into  the 
battery. 

(i)  Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  plants  shouU 
not  be  cut  nearer  the  ground  than  six  inches,  and  that  a  few 
branches  should  be  left  ou  the  stem. — This  practice  they 
pay,  will  draw  up  the  sap  better,  and  produce  a  more  luxu- 
riant ratoon  than  when  a  naked  stalk  only  is  left.  During 
the  first  cutting  it  is  usual  lo  leave  some  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing stalks  for  seed,  which  ought  not  to  be  gathered  until  it 
is  well  hardened  in  tne  pod. — It  generally  requires  tea 
bubhels  of  the  pod  to  produce  a  single  bushel  of  clean  dry 
seed  fit  for  sowii'^.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  many 
indigo  planters  have  a  notion  that  the  plant  yields  the  great- 
est quantity  of  the  dye,  when  cut  at  the  full  of  the  moon.— 
Pf  this  fact  1  cau  assert  nothing  of  my  own  ki^owledge. 
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BOOK  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  has  hitherto 
been  the  grand  desideratum  of  the  cultivator^ 
Repeated  experiments  for  this  purpose,  were 
made  some  years  ago  in  the  islard  of  Hispani* 
ola,  under  the  sanction^  and  encouragement  of 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  instructions 
(which  were  said  to  be  practised  with  great 
success  by  Messrs.  Dangdale  and  Mongon,  in- 
digo planters  in  that  island)  were  published  by 
authority,  to  this  effect : 

^'  After  the  Indigo  has  been  steeped  in  the 
cistern  eight  or  nine  hours,  draw  off  a  little 
of  the  water,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  into  it, 
make  a  few  strokes  u{K)n  white  paper.  The 
first  will  probably  be  high-coloured,  in  which 
case  the  indigo  is  not  sufficiently  fermented ; 
this  operation  is  to  be  repeated  every  quarter 
of  an  hour>  until  it  loses  its  colour ;  when  it  is 
arrrived  at  the  true  point  of  fermentation." 

It  is  astonishing  that  an  experiment  so  simple 
in  itself,  if  it  answ^ers,  should  have  been  for  so 
many  years  unknown  to  the  indigo  planters  in 
general;  and  I  confess,  that,  although  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  tri^,  I  am 
myself  somewhat  doubtful  of  its  efficacy.  The 
following  method,  which  I  give  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  Mr.  Lediard,  is,  I  conceive,  attended 
with  much  greater  certainty : 

^'  Let  a  small  hole  be  made  in  the  steeper^ 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  exclusive 
of  the  opening  or  aperture  for  drawing  off  the 
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impregnated  water ;  Jet  this  hole  likewise  be  chap. 
stopped  with  a  plug^  yet  not  so  finnlj  but  that 
a  small  stream  may  be  permitted  to  ooze  through 
it  After  the  plants  have  been  steeped  some 
hours^  the  fluid  oozing  out  will  appear  beau- 
tifully green,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cis- 
tern, from  whence  it  drops  into  the  battery^ 
it  will  turn  of  a  cop  perish  colour.  This  cop-^ 
perish  hue^  as  the  fermentation  continues^  will 
gradually  ascend  upwards  to  the  plug>  and 
when  that  circumstance  is  perceived,  it  is  pro- 
per to  stop  the  fermentation. 

''  During  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the 
business,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  smell  of  the  liquor  which  weeps  firom  the 
aperture ;  for  should  it  discover  any  sourne?s^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  \et  the  fermented  liquor 
run  immediately  ioto  the  battery,  and  lime-wa- 
ter of  sufficient  strength  must  be  ^dded  to  it^ 
until  it  has  lost  its  sourness.  As  it  is  running 
off,  it  will  appear  green,  mixed  with  a  bright 
yellow,  or  straw  colour,  but  in  the  battery  it 
will  be  of  a  most  beautiful  green." 

The  tincture  being  thus  discharged  into  the 
battery,  it  is  there  churned  or  agitated,  until, 
the  dye  begins  to  granulate,  or  float  in  little 
flakes  on  the  water.  This  was  formerly  done 
jn  Jamaica  with  manual  labour,  by  meHns  of 
paddles,  and,  in  the  French  islands,  by  buckets 
Pf  cvUiiders  fixed  to  lon^  poles  ;?p— but  far  more 
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BOOK    convenient  machines  are  now  constructed,  in 

V. 

^^yt^/  which  the  levers  are  worked  by  a  cog-wheel, 
mad  kept  in  motion  by  a  horse  or  mule.  When 
the  fluid  has^  by  such  means,  been  well  churned 
far  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and, 
being  tried  in  a  cup  or  plate,  appears  curdled 
or  coagulated,  a  strong  impregnation  of  lime-* 
water  is  gradually  added,  not  only  to  promote 
a  separation,  but  likewise  to  fix  the  colour  and 
preserve  it  from  putrefaction.  But  the  plantei^ 
(as  Brown  observes)  *' must  carefully  distin- 
guish the  different  stages  of  this  part  of  the 
operation  also,  and  attentively  examine  the  ap- 
pearance and  colour  as  the  work  advances,  for 
the  grain  passes  gradually  from  a  greenish  to  a 
fine  purple,  which  is  the  proper  colour  when 
the  liquor  is  sufficiently  worked ;  too  small  a 
'  degree  of  agitation  leaving  the  indigo  green 
and  coarse ;  while  too  vigorous  an  action  brings 
it  to  be  almost  black/' 

The  liquor  being  properly  and  sufficiently 
worked,  and  the  pulp  granulated,  it  is  left  un- 
disturbed until  the  flakes  oijloculce  settle  at  the 
bottom,  when  the  incumbent  water  is  drawn 
off*,  and  the  indigo  distributed  into  small  linen 
bags  to  drain,  after  which  it  is  carefully  put 
into  little  square  boxes  or  moulds,  and  suffered 
to  dry  gradually  in  the  shade ;  and  this  finishes 
the  manufacture*. 

*  The  following  obs^nations  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  of  Bengal; 

Con<^raing 
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To  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  nature  chap. 
of  the  plants,  suiting  itself  to  every  soil^  and 
producing  four  cuttings  in  the  year^  if  we  add 
the  cheapness  of  the  buildings^  apparatus^  and 
labour^  and  the  great  value  of  the  commodity, 
there  will  se^m  but  little  cause  for  wonder  at 
the  splendid,  accounts  which  are  transmitted 
•down  to  us  concerning  the  great  opulence  of 
the  first  Indigo  planters.  Allowing  the  pror 
duce  of  an  acre  to  be  300 lbs.  and  the  produce 
oo  more  than  4$.  sterling  'per  pounds  the  gross 
profits  of  twenty  acres  will  be  1,200/.,  pro**- 

concerning  the  first  process,  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
great  accuracy  :  "  When  tlie  Indigo,  plant  is  committed  to 
cold  water  in  the  steeping  vat,  the  following  appearances  take 
place :  in  a  few  hours  a  slight  motion  begins  to  shew  itsetf 
throughout  the  body  of  liquor-^-'the  bulk  encreases  consider- 
ably, with  some  additional  heat  j  air  bubbles  are  generated, 
some  of  which  remain  on  the  surface,  and  gradually  collect 
into  patches  of  froth — a  thin  violet  or  copper-coloured  pel- 
licle or  cream  makes  its  appearance  between  the  patches  of 
fixitb,  and  soon  aft^er,  the  thin  film  which  fi}rms  the  coven- 
ing  of  the  bubbles  composing  the  froth  begins  to  be  deeplj 
tinged  with  a  fine  blue :  the  liquor  from  the  beginning  will 
have  been  acquiring  a  green  colour,  and  now  it  will  appear, 
when  viewed  falling  from  one  vessel  to  another,  of  a  bright 
yellowish  green,  and  will  readily  pass  tlie  closest  filtre  until  ^ 
the  action  of  the  air  makes  it  turbid,  a  proof  that  the  base  of 
the  colour  is  now  perfectly  dissolved  in  the  watery  menstruum. 
This  is  the  time  for  letting  off  the  vat — the  fermentation 
however  continues,  and  large  quantities  of  froth  are  formed. 
The  smeU  now  becomes  very  offensive,"  &c.  &c. 

Bancroft  on  Permanent  Colours,  Appendix  432. 
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BOds  daced  bj  the  labchtr  of  only  sixteen  negroetf^ 
end  on  a  capital  in  land  and  buildings^  scarce 
deserving  con&id^ation; 

SucHy  without  doubt>  will  be  the  reader's  first 
reflections^  Unhappily^  however^  the  goldex 
hopes  which  speculations  like  these  have  nised 
in  the  minds  of  thousands^  have  vanished  on 
actual  experiment;,  like  the  visions  of  the  morU'' 
ing.  I  think  I  have  myself>  in  the  course"  of 
eighteen  years  residence  in  the  West  Indies^ 
known  at  least  twenty  persons  commence  In^ 
digo  planters^  not  one  of  whom  has  left  a  trace 
by  which  I  can  now  point  out  where  hii  planta-^ 
tion  was  situated^  except  perhaps  the  remains 
of  a  ruined  cistern  covered  by  weeds^  and  de* 
filed  by  reptiles.  Many  of  them  too  were  men 
of  knowledge^  foresight^  and  property.  That 
they  failed  is  certain^  but  of  the  causes  of  thei^ 
failure,  t  confess'  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count. I  was  told  that  disappointment  trod 
close  at  their  heels  at  every  step.  At  one  time 
the  fermentation  was  too  long  continued  i  at 
another^  the  liquor  was  drawn  off  too  soon. 
Now  the  pulp  was  not  duly  granulated^  and 
now  it  was  worked  too  much.  To  these  in- 
conveniences^ for  which  practice  would  doubt* 
less  have  found  a  remedy^  were  added  others 
of  a  much  greater  magnitude :  the  mortality 
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of  tlie  ncgfoes  from  the  yapour  of  the  ferment-  chap. 
ed  liquor^  ( an  alarming  circumstance^  that^  i^  n^vn/ 
I  am  informed  both  by  the  French  and  English 
planters^  constantly  attends  the  process)^  the 
failure  of  the  seasons^  and  the  ravages  of  the 
worm. — ^ThesC:,  or  some  of  these  evils^  drove 
them  at  length  to  other  pursuits^  where  indus^ 
try  might  find  a  surer  recompence. 

Thbir  history,  however,  furnishes  a  new  il- 
lustration to  a  very  trite  but  important  remark^ 
that  a  manufacture  once  destroyed,  scarce  ever 
takes  root  again  in  the  same  country  Of  the 
erases  from  which  the  general  culture  and  ma^ 
Dufacture  of  Indigo  was  relinquished  in  Ja- 
maica, enough  has  been  said  by  other  writers : 
yet  the  same  arguments  which  induced  the 
British  Government  to  burthen  this  commo- 
dity with  duties  under  which  it  sunk,  are  still 
urged  in  the  case  of  other  colonial  products^ 
and  will  continue  to  be  urged,  until  the  same 
fate  attends  many  of  them  as  attended  Indigo. 
Of  the  monstrous  folly  and  impolicy  of  load- 
ing with  high  duties  an  article  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  British  woollen  manufactory, 
(putting  colonial  considerations  opt  of  the 
question)  the  Mother  Country  is,  I  believe,  at 
length  sufficiently  convinced  ;  the  quantity  of 
Indigo  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  being,  I  believe, 
one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds,  of  which  five 
5  parts 
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parts  in  seven  are  purchased  yviih  ready  indticSj^ 
of  strangers  and  rivals  (kj  ! 

(kj  Soon  after  the  second  edition  of  this  wcnic  iTas  printed^ 
my  learned  triend.  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft^  F.  R.  S.  favoaied 
the  publick  witli  his  *'  Experimental  Researches  concerning 
**  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colours^'*  a  work  of  infinite 
research  and  merit ;  in  an  Appendix  to  which,  he  gives  an 
^stract  of  a  botanical  description,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  of  Ben-^ 
gal,  of  a  new  species  of  nerium  (rose  bay)  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  excellent  indigo.  This  ac- 
count however  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  planters  of  th« 
West  Indies,  as  containing  some  experiments  and  opinions 
■which  lead  to  an  improved  method  of  extracting  the  common 
indigo  by  means  of  a  boiling  process;  for  it  being  found  that 
the  leaves  of  the  nerium  would  not  yield  their  colour  except 
to  boiling  water,  it  was  judged  by  analogy  that  the  scalding, 
process  might  be  advantageously  applied  also  to  the  common 
indigo  plant,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  expectation:  "  By 
"  the  scalding  process  (observes  Dr.  Roxburgh^  I  have  al* 
"  ways,  on  a  small  scale,  made  firom  the  common  indigo 
*'  plant,  better  indigo  than  I  could  by  fermentation,  and  ia 
'*  one  fourth  of  the  time  3  and  what  is  also  of  great  import* 
*'  ance,  without  the  smallest  degree  of  the  pernicious  efliuvia 
"  which  attend  the  manufacture  of  indigo  by  fermentation, 
"  and  moreover,  the  twigs  and  leaves  themselves  of  the  in- 
*'  digo  plant  bum  fiercely,  after  having  been  well  dried,  and 
"  will  carry  on  the  operation  without  raquiring  any  great 
"  addition  of  other  fuel.'* 

In  another  place  Dr.  Roxburgh  observes,  *'^  that  the  Hin- 
'^  doos  throughout  the  northern  provinces  or  circars  make 
"  all  their  indigo  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  precipitate 
**  with  a  cold  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  jambalong  tree, 
"yet,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  this  bark  as  an 
*'  astringent,  when  its  effects  are  compared  with  those  of  linae* 
"  water,  I  have  always  found  their  indigo  to  be  of  a  very 
"  excellent  quality,  and  very  light;  a  cubic  inch  weighing 
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•      ■         CHAP. 

COFFEE.  'V,. 

SO  many  treatises  have  been  written  on  tlie 
history  of  coffee;  its  introduction  into  the  West 
Indies  has  been  so  fully  traced  by  some  writers; 
and  its  properties  so  ably  investigated  by  others, 
f  above  all^,  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Benjamin 
Moseley)  as  hardly  to  leave  me  the  possibility 
of  offering  any  thing  new  on  those  subjects. 
The  few  observations  therefore  which  I  shall 
present  to  my  readers  concerning  this  berry, 
will  relate  principally  to  its  culture ;  and  ifliese 
being  chiefly  founded  on  actual  experience, 
may  perhaps  afford  some  useful  information. 

"  only  about  110  grains,  and  being  of  a  bltie  violet  colbur. 
'^  The  superior  quality  of  this  indigo  must  alone  be  imputeil 
''to  the  nature  of  this  process  by  which  the  colour,  or  ra* 
"  ther  base  of  the  colour,  is  extracted  frpm  the  plant  j  fpr 
"  their  apparatus  is  very  inconvenient." 

"  Besides  the  superior  quality  of  the  indigo  obtained  by 
''  the  scalding  process,  the  quantity  is  generally  increased 
"  by  it }  moreover  the  health  of  the  labourer  in  this  way  i* 
'*  not  endanger^^  as  iu  the  fermenting  process,  by  con- 
"  staat  and  copious  exhalations  of  putrid  miasma :  th«  heat 
"  employed  expels  most  of  t^e  fixed  air  during  the  scald- 
*'  ing,  which  renders  a  xexy  small  degree  of  agitation,  and 
*'  very  little  of  the  precipitant  necessary.  The  operation  can 
"  also  be  performed  two  or  three  times  a  day  upon  a  large 
'*  scale ;  and  lastly,  the  indigo  itself  dries  quipkly  without  ac- 
"  quiring  any  bad^mell,  or  putrid  unwholesome  tendency." 

Surely  these  observations  deserve  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  planters  in  the  British  West-Indies ! 

VOX.   U.  2  TUE 
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BOOK  Tme  admirers  of  coffee  have  long  lamented 
W^^v^^v^  the  inferiority  of  the  West  Indian  to  that  of 
Mocha.  That  many  of  the  complaints  with 
ivhich  the  publick  are  amused  on  this  subject, 
arise  from  affeoiation^  I  have  not  a  doubt.  At 
the  9ame  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
charge  is  not  entirely  without  foundation,  ioas* 
much  as  the  West  Indian  coffee  is  frequently 
drank  within^elve  months  after  it  has  been 
gathered  from  the  tree ;  and  that  the  flayour 
improves  by  age,  there  is  not  a  coffee  planter 
in  the  West  Indies  so  bigoted  to  bis  own  pos* 
>  sessions^  as  wholly  to  deny. 

But  the  notion  that  the  coffee  itself  is  natu- 
rally inferior  to  that  of  the  East,  as  being  the 
production  of  a  coarser  and  less  valuable  species 
of  the  tree,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  the 
circumstance  rplatcd  by  the  celebrated  gardener, 
Mr.  Miller,  ^'  that  from  plants  brought  from 
'^  the  West  Indies,  and  raised  in  English  hot* 
^^  houses,  coffee  berries  hav0  been  produced, 
''  which,  at  a  proper  age,  were  found  to  sur- 
*'  pass  the  very  best  Motha  that  could  be  pro- 
*'  cured  in  Great  Britain."  It  is  evident  there- 
fore that  tl^e  whole  difference  depends  on  the 
soil  and  climate,  mode  of  curing,  and  age. 

It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Le  Roqu(^ 

jund  other  writers,  that  the  Arabian  coflee  is 

produced  in  a  very  dry  climate ;  and  flourishes 

inost  on  a  sandy  soil,  or  on  mountainous  slopes, 

'  which 
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which  give  an  easy  conveyance  to  the  rains,    chap. 
The  propriety  of  choosing  similar  situations 
in  the  West  Indies  (if  a  small  herry»  hestsuit^ 
ed  for  the  English  market^  is  expected)  is  jus- 
tified by  the  experience  of  every  coffee  planter. 

A  RICH  deep  soil^  frequently  meliorated  by 
shovrers^  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree^  and  a 
great  crop ;  but  the  beans^  which  are  large^ 
and  of  a  dingy  green,  prove,  for  many  years, 
rank  and  vapid.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
the  North  Americans  prefer  this  sort  to  p,ny 
other,  and,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  the  best 
customers  at  the  West  Indian  markets,  the 
planters  naturally  enough  have  applied  their 
labours  to  that  cultivation  whiclf  turned  to  thf 
best  account. 

Happily  for  the  co^ee  planters  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  Ei^lish  market,  by  a  prudent 
concession  of  Government  in  17S3,  was  render^ 
ed  more  open  to  them.  Before  that  period^  the 
duties  and  excise  On  the  importation  and  coni- 
tumption  of  British  plantation  coffee  in  Great 
Britain  were  no  less  than  480  per  cent  on  its 
then  marketable  value.  Under  such  exactions; 
its  cultivation  in  our  sugar  islands  must  (but 
for  the  American  market)  have  shared  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  indigo.  The  great  and  impor* 
fant  reduction  of  one  shilling  a  pound  from  the 
exciie  duties,  created  an  immediate  and  won* 
derful  change ;  and  while  it  promoted  the  inte- 
z  2  rest 
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BOOK  est  of  the  planter,  it  even  augmented  the  revc- 
V^v^^  nue  of  the  state ;  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  coffee  having  been  brought  to  entry  in  1784 
than  was  entered  in  the  year  preceding ;  increag^ 
ing  the  sum  total  of  the  duties  (though  reduced 
iwo-thirds)  from  2,869/.  lOs.  10^.  to  7,200/. 
15^.  9d,;  an  important  proof,  among  others^ 
how  frequently  heavy  taxation  defeats  its  own 
purpose  I 

As  the  British  demand  has  thus  increased,  m, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  American  has  declined, 
having,  as  I  conceive,  been  transferred  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  foreign  islands.  It  is 
now  therefore  become  the  interest  of  the  planter 
to  change  his  system,  by  suiting  the  nature  of  his 
commodity  to  the  taste  of  his  new  customers.  • 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  within  the  power  of 
every  man,  whose  plantation  is  already  settled, 
to  accomplish ;  but  assuredly  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant object  to  such  persons  as  may  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  adventure  in  this  line  of  culti- 
vation (in  a.  country  where  every  species  of 
soil,  and  choice  of  situation,  may  be  found) 
to  know  beforehand  how  to  employ  their 
money  and  labour  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Coffee  indeed  will  thrive  in  every  soil  in 
the  West  Indies ;  a  cold  stiff  clay,  and  a  shallow 
mould  on  a  hot  marie,  excepted.  In  both  which, 
the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  trees  perish,  or 
produce  nothing;  but  the  best  and  highest- 
'     .  flavoured 
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ffavoured  fruit  is  unquestionably  the  gTo\Vtli  of  chap* 
either,  a  warm  gravelly  mould,  a  sandy  loam^  v^v^ 
or  the  dry  red  hills  which  are  found  in  almost 
every  island  of  the  West  Indis^  Jamaica  espe- 
cially. Frequent  shower?  of  rain,  however,  are 
friendly  to  its  growth,  but  if  water  remains  long 
about  the  roots,  the  tree  will  decay  and  perish. 

If  the  land  be  fresh  and  naturally  good,  coffee 
plants  may  be  set  out  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
even  in  dry  weather,  and  they  will  thrive  in  any 
situation,  provided  it  be  screened  from  the  north 
winds,  which  often  destroy  the  blossom;  and 
sometimes,  in  the  after  part  of  the  year  when 
those  winds  prevail  most,  entirely  strip  the  tree 
of  both  fruit  and  leaves ;  blasting  in  a  moment 
all  the  hopes  of  the  planter. 

The  usual  mode  of  planting  is,  to  line  out 
the  land  into  squares  of  eight  feet ;  in  other 
words,  to  sow  the  seeds,  or  set  out  the  young 
plants,  eight  feet  distant  from  each  other  on  all 
sides>  which  gives  six  hundred  and  eighty  trees 
to  each  acre;  and,  %vhere  yo$ng  plants  are 
easily  procured,  they  are  preferred^  to  berries* 
The  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  set  out . 
are  generally  selected  of  about  two  feet  in 
height.  They  are  cut  off  ten  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  add  care  is  taken  to  dig 
them  up  with  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible. 
The  holes  in  which  they  are  set,  are  pia4e  large 
I   ';  .  .    enough 
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BOOK  enough  to  tiold  the  loiter  part  of  the  stem  and  all 
the  roots ;  and  the  upper  fibres  are  buried  about 
two  inches  under  the  surface.  But^  although 
eight  feet  be  the  usual  distance  of  setting  out 
the  plants  in  all  soiIs>  it  is  frequently  founds 
in  rich  lands^  that  the  trees,  as  they  grow  to 
maturity,  become,  from  their  luxuriance,  so 
closely  intermingled  together,  as  to  impede  the 
free  passage  of  the  air:  In  such  cases  it  is 
thought  adviseable  to  cut  down  every  second 
row,  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  ground^ 
and  by  well  moulding  the  stumps,  they  will 
furnish  a  succession  of  healthy  young  trees, 
while  the  rows  which  are  left  will  bear  much 
better  for  the  room  which  is  given  them.  Old 
plantations  (or  walks  as  they  are  called)  cut 
down  in  this  manner,  not  dug  up  and  replant- 
ed, will  give  a  tolerable  crop  the  second  year ; 
and  the  operation  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  young  walk,  the  ge- 
neral and  most  approved  system  is  to  keep  the 
trees  perfectly  clear  of  suckers,  and  to  rear  one 
stem  only  from  one  root.  If,  therefore,  a  healthy 
shoot  springs  near  the  ground,  all  the  original 
plant  ;s  cut  off  close  above  it,  by  which  means^ 
when  the  plant  is  moulded,  the  root  becomes 
w  ell  covered.  At  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
which  the  plants  generally  attain  the  third  year, 
the  trees  are  topped.  At  this  height,  a  single 
11  stem 
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stem  gives  from  thirty-six  to  forty-two  bearing  chap. 
brandies^  and  the  pruaing  required  annually^  v^%^ 
is  to  leave  nothing  but  those  branches. 

From  vtrhat  has  been  said  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  a  difference  of  seasons^  it  must  be  dif- 
ficult to  fix  on  the  average  produce  of  a  coffee 
plantation  by  the  acre.  In  rich  and  spungy 
soils  a  single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  coffee:  I  mean  when 
pulped  and  dried.  In  a  different  situation^  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  from  each  tree^  on  an  aver- 
age^ is  great  yielding ;  but  then  the  coffee  is  in- 
'  finitely  better  in  point  of  flavour.  The  fol- 
lowing is^  I  believe^  on  a  medium^  as  accurate 
a  calculation  as  the  subject  will  admit.  Coffee 
frees  raised  from  old  trees^  in  lands  neither  very 
poor  nor  very  rich^  bear  the  second  year  from 
the  new  growth  300  pounds  weight  per  acre, 
500  pounds  the  third  year^  and  from  6  to  700 
pounds  the  fourth.  If  the  trees  are  raised  from 
young  plants^  no  produce  is  to  be  expected 
until  the  third  year  from  the  planting ;  when 
they  will  yield  very  little;  the  fourth  year, 
about  700  pounds.  The  average  annual  pro- 
duce per  acre  after  that  period^  if  the  walk  ig 
l^roperly  attended  to,  may  be  reckoned  at  750 
pounds :  and  one  n^o  is  well  able  to  take 
proper  care  of  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Wk  are  now  come  to  the  most  important  bu- 
siness  ^ 
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BOOK  sincss  of  the  coffee  planter,  f.  c.  the  gathering' 
in  his  crop,  and  the  mode  of  curing  it  for 
market.  The  practice  in  Arabia,  according 
to  Le  Roque,  is  as  follows : — ''  When  the  plan* 
ters  perceive  that  the  fruit  is  come  to  maturity^ 
they  spread  cloths  under  the  trees,  which  they 
shake  from  time  to  time,  and  the  ripe  fruit  drops 
off.  The  berries  thus  collected  are  afterwards 
spread  upon  mats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
with  the  pulp  on  the  berries,  until  they  are 
perfectly  dry,  which  requires  a  considerable 
time  ;  after  which,  the  beans  are  extricated  from 
their  outward  incumbrance  by  the  pressure 
of  a  large  and  heavy  stone  roller,  when  they 
are  again  dried  in  the  sun ;  for  the  planters 
consider,  that,  unless  coffee  be  thoroughly  dry, 
there  is  danger  of  its  heating.  It  is  then  win- 
nowed with  a  large  fan,  and  packed  for  sale." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  simple  me- 
thod must  be  infinitely  superior  to  any  other 
for  preserving  the  genuine  flavour  of  the  berry ; 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  addi- 
tional price  which  the  planter  might  obtain 
at  the  British  market  for  coffee  thus  gathered 
aiid  prepared,  would  be  adequate  to  the  value 
of  the  time  and  labour  which  so  t^ious  a  me- 
thod would  necessarily  require.  The  usual  prac- 
tice in  the  British  West  Indies  is  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  berries  acquire  the  colour  of  a 

black 
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black  red  on  the  trees,  they  are  supposed  to  be    char 
sufficiently  ripe  for  picking.    The  negroes  em- 
ployed in  this  business  are  provided  each  >witli 
a   canvas  bag,  ^vith  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  to 
keep  it  open.     It  is  hung  about  tlie  neck  of  the 
picker,  who  empties  it  occasionally  into  a  bas- 
ket, and  if  he  be  industrious,  he  may  pick  three 
bushels  in  the  day.    But  it  is  not  very  provident 
to  urge  him  on  too  fast,  as  probably  a  great  deal 
of  unripe  fruit  will  in  that  case  be  mixed  •^rith 
the  ripe.  The  usual  practice  is  to  pick  the  trees 
at  three  different  stages  of  ripeness.  One  hun- 
dred bushels  in  the  pulp,  fresh  from  the  tree, 
will  give  about  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
merchantable  coffee^ 

There  are  two  methods  in  use  of  curing  or 
drying  the  bean  :  the  one  is,  to  spread  the  fresh 
coffee  in  the  sun,  in  layers  about  five  inches 
deep,  on  a  sloping  terras,  or  platform  of  boards; 
with  the  pulp  on  ilic  htrry,  which  in  a  few  days 
ferments  and  discharges  itself  in  a  strong  acidu- 
lous moisture,  and  in  this  state  the  coffee  is  led, 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  which,  if  the  weather 
Js  favorable,  it  m  ill  be  in  about  three  weeks. 
The  husks  are  afterwards  separated  from  the 
seeds  by  a  grinding  mill  hereafter  to  be  describ- 
ed, or  frequently  by  pounding  them  with  pes* 
ties  in  troughs  or  large  wooden  mortars.  Coffoe 
thus  cured,  weighs  four  pur  cent,  heavier  tiiaiSu 
if  cured  without  the  pulp. 
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BOOK  The  other  mode  i8  to  remave  the  pulp  imme* 
diately  as  it  comes  from  the  tree.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  pulpiog  mill^  conusting  of  a 
horizontal  fluted  roller^  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  roller 
is  turned  by  a  crank  or  handle,  and  acts  against 
a  moveable  breast-board,  which  being  fitted 
close  to  the  grooves  of  the  roller,  prevents 
the  berries  from  passing  whole.  The  mill  is 
fed  by  a  sloping  trough,  and  the  aperture  of  the 
trough,  from  which  the  berries  drop  into  the 
mill,  is  regulated  by  a  vertical  sliding  board. 
By  this  simple  machine  a  n^ro  will  pulp  a 
bushel  in  a  minute.  The  pulp,  and  the  bean  ( in 
its  parchment  skin)  fall  promiscuously  toge- 
ther. The  whole  is  then  washed  in  wire  sieves^ 
to  separate  the  pulp  from  the  seeds,  and  these 
are  immediately  spread  open  to  the  sun  to  dry. 

There  prevails  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  coffee  planters  on  the  subject  of 
these  two  different  methods  of  curing  raw  coffee. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable^  as 
being  more  expeditious ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  former  would  give  the  best  flavoured 
coffee^  provided  the  fermentation,  which  always 
takes  place  when  the  raw  fruit  is  placed  in  heaps 
on  the  platform,  could  be  prevented,  which 
might  easily  be  done  at  the  expence  of  a  little 
jnore  room.  The  blue  dingy  green,  which  to 
the  American  is  the  test  of  good  coffee,  is  conr- 
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tidered  by  the  London  dealer  as  a  proof  that  it   chap, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  cured.     From  both 
methods^  however,  the  coffee  may  prove  very 
good  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  its  great 
improver,  age. 

Hitherto,  I  have  described  the  pulping 
mill  only.  There  yet  remains  the  operation  of 
grinding  off  the  parchment  skin,  or  membrane 
which  immediately  envelopes  the  bean,  and  is 
left  after  the  pulp  is  removed.  It  is  done  by  a 
machine  which  will  also  separate,  at  the  same 
timCj  the  dried  pulp  (if  the  former  mode  of 
caring  hai^  been  adopted)  much  more  expedi^ 
tiously  than  the  pestle  and  mortar. 

The  grinding  mill  consists  of  a  perpendicular 
axis,  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  a  circular 
trough,  into  which  the  coffee  is  thrown,  and 
about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  trough,  there  are  commonly  four  horizontal 
arms  or  sweeps,  tenanted  into  the  axis,  and 
stretching  some  feet  beyond  the  trough^  and  on 
them  are  four  rollers,  fitted  to  run  in  the  trough 
on  the  arms  being  turned  round  with  the  axis, 
which  is  done  by  mules  yoked  to  the  extremity. 
The  rollers,  which  are  generally  of  consider^ 
able  weight,  moving  round  in  the  trough,  bruise 
the  skins  of  the  coffee,  so  as  to  render  them  se« 
parable  by  the  fan,  though  there  is  always  a 
proportion  left  untouched.  When  it  appears 
sufficiently  bruised,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  trough 
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BOOK    and  ptit  to  the  fan,  which  (blears  the  coffee  from 

^^^^I^  the  chafl',  and  the  seeds  remaining  unground  are 

separated  bj  sieves  and  returned  to  the  mill ; 

which  will    clear   1,300  pounds  of  coffee  in 

a  day. 

There  is  still  anotlier  mode  of  curing  coffee, 
both  with  and  without  the  pulp,  and  that  is  by 
means  of  stoves.  But  it  is  practised  by  very  few 
planters;  it  requiring  an  expensive  apparatus 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  it  is  said 
tliat  tlie  smoke  of  the  fire  gives  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  taste  to  the  berry.  I  know  not  if  this 
assertion  be  true :  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
nothing  imbibes  the  smell  or  taste  of  any  thing 
near  it,  sooner  than  coffee. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  that  proper  care  should  be  taken, 
in  shipping  it  for  Europe,  that  it  be  not  put 
into  parts  of  the  ship  where  it  may  receive  the 
effluvia  of  other  freight.  ''  Coffee  berries  (says 
Dr.  Moseley )  are  remarkably  disposed  to  imbibe 
exhalations  from  other  bodies,  and  thereby  ac- 
quire an  adventitious  and  disagreeable  flavour. 
Rum,  placed  near  to  coffee,  will  in  a  shorttime 
so  impregnate  the  berries,  as  to  injure  the  taste 
in  a  high  degree ;  and  it  is  related  by  Mr. 
'Miller,  that  a  few  bags  of  pepper  on  board  a 
ship  from  India,  some  years  since,  spoiled  a 
whole  cargo  of  coffee." 

The  few  preceding  observations  are  all  that 
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occur  to  rae  concrning  the  mode  of  cultivating^  chae. 
and  preparing  for  market^  this  far-famed  berry.  v*rv^ 
I  shall  conclude  the  subject  by  offering  a  short 
estimate  of  the  expeficetf  and  returns  attending 
its  culture,  which  I  conceive  tends  more  to  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  and  of  course  to 
the  increase  of  white  population  in  the  West 
Indian  islands^  than  that  of  any  other  of  their 
staple  commodities:  its  produce  being  more 
equal  and  certain  than  that  of  any  plant  in  cul- 
tivation^ audits  average  profits  more  consider- 
able in  proportion  to  the  capital  emplo3'ed. 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  if  such  were 
t\ie  fact,  its  culture  would  have  been  more  gene- 
ral in  the  British  West  Indies.  This  objection 
has  been  anticipated  and  answered  by  what  has 
been  related  of  the  heavy  excise  duties  on  this 
commodity  in  Great  Britain  previous  to  1783. 
To  say  (as  is  commonly  said  in  the  case  of  all 
duties  on  goods  imported)  that  they  fall  on 
the  consumer,  and  not  on  the  planter,  proves 
nothing;  for  i^  the  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  duties,  becomes  so  high  as  tliat  the  consumer 
ceases  to  purcliase,  the  effect  is  equally  ruin- 
ous to  the  cultivator  as  if  they  fell  immediately 
on  himself  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  article  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  British  duties,  than  the  com- 
parative quantities  imported  into  France  and 
England ;  the  whole  annual  import  into  Great 
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MoCfR  Britain^  <m  an  average  of  five  years  ( 1783  to 
1787%  not  exceeding  five  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight;  whereas  the  island 
^  Hispaniola  alone  has  produced  an  annual 
supply  of  seventy  million  of  pounds  and  up- 
wards. 

It  is  likewise  apparent^  that  since  the  reduce- 
lion  of  the  duties  in  1783^  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  in  the  British  West  Indies^  in  Jamaica 
especially,  has  made  a  more  rapid  progress 
than  in  thirty  years  preceding.  Yet  (aa  Dr. 
Mosely  has  observed)  even  the  present  duty  of 
sixpence  j}er  pound  is  too  high  to  admit  the  ge- 
neral use  of  this  fragrant  beverage  among  all 
classes  of  people.  What  then  must  be  thought 
of  the  former  exaction  of  three  times  that  duty^ 
which  continued  for  fifty-one  years?  So  little 
has  the  science  of  colonial  commerce  been  un* 
derttood  or  adverted  to ! 
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IV. 


Estimate  of  the  Expence  and  Return  of  a  Cqffee 
Plantation  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
fourteen  miles  from  the  sea,  calculated  in  the 
currency  of  that  island,  heing  forty  per  cent, 
worse  than  sterling  ;  viz. 

First  Cost  of  300  acres  of  mountain 
land^  of  which  one-half  is  reserved 
for  provisions  and  pasturage^  at  3/.  £. 

per  acre      -----        900 

Ditto,  of  100  negroes^  at  70/.  per 
head 7,000 

Ditto,  of  20  mules,  at  28/.         .        •        560 

Buildings  and  utensils,  mills,  and  ne- 
gro tools    2,000 

Expence  of  maintaining  the  negroes 
the  first  year,  before  provisions  can 
be  raised  (exclusive  of  other  annual 
expences  charged  below)  5/.  each.  500 

10,960 
Compound  interest  for  three  years, 
before  any  return  can  be  expected, 
at6perce;rf.      -         -         -        -     2,093 


Carried  over    -    -  j£.  13,053 
Brought 
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BOOK  Brought  ovei-    -     ^.  13,053 

ANNUAL   IXPENCES  ,'    viz. 

White  overseer  and  maintenance  j£  .200 
One.  otlier  white  servant      -      -  .    70 
Medical  attendance  on  the  negroes     23 
Negro -supplies,    viz.    clothings 
tools,,  salted  fisli,   and   other 
provisions,    exclusive    of  the 
produce  of  their  o\vn  grounds    200 
Colonial  taxes       -       -       -      -    100 


593 
3 


Total  for  three  years,  before  any 
return  can  be  expected     -     -  1,783 

Compound  interest,  as  it  arises 
in  the  several  vears         -       -     221 


2,006 


Total  Expencc     -    -     ^.15,039 


Returns  the  fourth  year^  at  4/.  'pcr  cwt,  being  the 
avei^agc  price  of  Cojffee  for  five  years  'pre- 
vious to  1792;  viz. 

From  150  acres  of  young  coffee  maybe         £. 

expected  the  fourth  year  43,0001bs,       1,800 
Deduct  annual  charges  for  the  fourth 

year       -         ~         -         -        593/. 
Sacks  and  saddles        -       -       -       40  ' 

Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  7/.  14s.7 — 777^ 
jicr  cent,  on  the  capital )  5-—^ — 
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Hetums  the J\fth and suhsequent years;  vk.      chap. 

150  acres,  yielding  750  lbs,  per  acre,         Z. 

112,500  lbs.  at  4/.  *         -  4,500 

Deduct  annual  charges,  as  before  X*  595 
Sacks  and  saddles         *        •  SO 

Repairs  of  mills,  &c.  -»  100 

773 


Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  24 1-  perl  jr  3  725 
cent,  on  the  capital)  -  $ 


tit  I^  ought  to  have  been  observed  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  estimates  in  this  and 
the  two  preceding  pages,  to  my  worthy  friend  Samuel 
Vaughan,  £sq.  of  St.  James's  parish  Jamaica,  Member  of 
the  Assembly  of  that  island,  who  has  directed  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  with  great  assiduity  and  success* 
He  has  since  favoured  me  with  the  following  interesting  ob- 
servations, which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  the 
publick: 


Observations  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
COFFEE  in  St.  Domingo,  and  its  probable 
increase  in  Jamaica,  if  the  Slave  Trade  shall 
not  be  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

THE  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1770, 
exported  only  five  millions  of  pounds  of  cofiee^ 
birt  in  1784,  a  bounty  of  40  livres  per  ton  hav* 
log  beep  allowed  to  slave  vessels  arriving  from 

Vol.  IL  ▲  4  Africa^ 
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BOOK  Africa,  and  in  17S6,  a  further  bount/of  200 
livres  per  head  on  slaves  imported^  the  impert  of 
negroes  increased  annually  from  12  and  I5;000 
to  25  and  30,000;  and  the  effect  in  that  colony 
of  this  augmentation  of  African  labourers  was  a 
very  rapid  progress  in  every  species  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  that  of  coffee  almost  exceeds  belief; 
for  the  export  of  this  article  in  1789  had  in- 
creased to- above  76  miUions  of  pounds,  whicb^ 
valued  at  the  present  price  (90  shillings  j^er 
cwt.),is  equal  to  3,420,000/.  sterling  !  Of  this 
enlarged  export,  no  less  than  25  miUiaos  of 
pounds  (worth  1^250,000/.  sterling)  were  pro^ 
duccd  between  the  years  1786  and  1789;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  crop  of  1792  (if  the 
troubks  had  not  intervened)  would  have  been 
80  millrons,  so  little  had  the  depreciation  at 
market,  from  the  additional  quantity  brought 
to  sale,  affected  the  cultivation*  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  the  excessive  price  of  the  Mocha 
and  Eastern  coffee  had  formerly  the  effect  of  a 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  this  beverage  among 
the  middling  and  lower  classea  of  people  in  Eu- 
rope; for  the  quantity  raised  in  this  single 
island  of  St.  Domingo  was  so  greats  the  increase 
of  its  cultivation  so  rapid,  and  the  price  of  West 
Indian  coffee,  though  2s.  3rf.  per  lb.  less  than 
that  of  Mocha,  still  continuing^  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  export,  at  a  profitable  height  for 
tlie  cultivator;  that  it  is  diiBcult  to  aceount 
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for  iheie  facts,  hut  by  supposing  the  eonsum-  chap- 
en  to  he  augmented  by  new  and  numerous 
people.  On  this  supposition,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  extent  io  vrhich  the  cultivation  of 
this  article  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  carried. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  it  will  equal  that  of 
sugar,  nor  is  it  likely,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar^  to 
be  checked  by  importation  from  the  East,  inas- 
much as  it  has  risen  to  its  present  wonderful  im* 
portance  in  the  West  Indies,  notwithstanding 
the  rivalry  of  both  the  East  Indies  and  the  he* 
yant<-^The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  coffee 
produced  in  St<  Domingo  ( upwards  of  pne  thou- 
sand coffee  plantations  having  been  destroyed) 
will  most  certainly  be  felt  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner for  some  years  io  come :  many  persons  from 
thence  are  of  opinion,  that  the  exportation  will 
he  reduced  at  least  one^half  (that  is,  forty  mil^ 
Uons  of  pounds)  supposing  even  that  the  pre^ 
sent  rebellion  was  to  terminate  without  further 
devastation.  The  export  from  the  whole  British 
Colonies  in  1787  did  not  amount  to  four  mil^ 
Uons  of  pounds;  and  therefore^  excepting  by 
new  cultivation,  they  cannot  supply  the  de% 
ciency  occasioned  by  the  troubles  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, nor  is  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  able 
to  make  it  up;  for  since  these  troubles,  the 
price  has  augmented  near  one-fourth,  viz.  from 
70*.  to  90*.  This  advance  of  price  will,  if  not 
(as  in  former  times)  checked  by  additional  du^ 
A  A  8  ties. 
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•f>^'^  iie»,  be  ff  premium  to  all  West  India  Island* 
vj^y*^  >;vhere  there  are  ihountains;  and^  as  cultivatioa. 
caimot  be  carried  on  in  St.  Dominao>  for  some 
lime,  to  its  former  extent,  for  various  reasons, 
it  is  likely  to  hi  4  premium  of  some  degree  of 
permanency.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Jamaica :  the. 
export  of  coffee  from  thence,  before  1783,  aever 
exceeded  850,000  pmmds,  notwithstanding  the 
several  measures  that  were  taken  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  encourage  its  cultivation.  The  reduction 
took  place  in  1783,  of  the  excise,  to  6irf.  per 
pound,  and  this  seems  to  have  had  an  immediate 
influence ;  for  at  the  fourth  year  from  this  event, 
when  we  should  naturally  expect  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  effect,  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  export ;  and  in  three  years  roore»  the 
produce  was  nearly  trebled,  it  exceeding  2i  mil- 
lions. In  this  situation  we  stood  when  tiie  dis- 
turbances took  place  at  St.  Domingo :  it  is  now 
sixteen  months  since  the  commencement  of  that 
rebellion,  and  by  the  returns  just  made  from 
the  several- parishes,  it  appears,  that  ^1,011  ne- 
groes arc  employed  in  the  cnltivation  of  coflee 
in  Jamaica.  I  will  suppose,  however^  that  orte* 
fourth  of  these  may  be  engaged  in  other  objects 
connected  with  coffee,  still  there  will  remain 
15,759  negroes  employed  solely  in  raising  of 
this  article:  who,  according  to  common  calcu- 
lation, when  the  plants  are  all  at  full  grow^ 
(viz.  in  1797),  should  make  a  return  of  about 
«   •  sixteen 
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sixteen  milliotis  of  pounds ;  that,  is  aboT^  eigli-  chap. 
(een  times  as  much  as  was  produced  before  1783^ 
.and  seven  times  as  nuich  as  was  produced  last 
3'ear.  It  may  be  added^  that  the  lowlands  of  Jar 
matca  are  alxeoxly  settled:  the  highlands,  genor 
rally  speaking,  are  improper  for  sugar,  but  pro- 
per for  cofFpe ;  they  are  new,  tbey  are  equal  to 
near  two-tliirds  of  Jamaica :  the  island  is  now 
well  intersected  with  roads,  &c<  &c.  In  shorty 
the  country  is  prepared,  and  the  time  is  proper 
for  it. 

From  all  tliese  circumstances  taken  together^ 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  if  labourer^ 
shall  continue  to  be  prociir*ed  from  Africa  at 
moderate  prices,  and  every  advantage  be  made 
of  the  present  moment,  we  shall  C!>tablish  ii^ 
Jamaica  a  most  extensive  cultivation  of  coi}*ec^ 
which,  as  an  export  staple,  will  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  Great  Britain,  perhaps  exceed- 
ing in  value  the  staple  of  sugar.  But  this  new 
and  important  commerce  is  entinely  dopcl^ndent 
on  a  continued  importation  of  labourers.  The 
increase  of  the  cultivation  of  eoflee  to  the  extent 
here  suggested  is,  in  the  present  times,  of  jiccur 
liar  consequei;ice  in  two  other  points  of  view : 
First,  ft  will  augment  the  number  of  thgt  middle 
f4ass  of  Whites,  who,  though  not  rich  enough  t^ 
live  in  a  distant  country,  are  sufficiently  opur 
lent  and  independent  to  support  their  families 
in  comfort  and  competence  in  a  residence  oi^ 
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BOOK  their  own  estates ;  secondly^  mountain  settle* 
ments  in  general  increase  in  N^ro  population, 
being  more  healthy  tb%p  the  lowlands,  Th^ 
first  circumstance  will  add  to  our  siecurity,  so 
necessary  at  present^  and  wbich^  at  all  periods, 
we  have  in  vain  attempted,  by  other  means,  to 
effect.  The  second  opens  ^  prospect  of  an 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  at  no 
distant  period  of  time,  by  natural  causes,  which 
will  gradually  take  plac^  without  giving  reasoii 
for  complaint  to  any  body  of  men. 
fJafnaica,  1793. 


JHAVING  tbu$^  copiously  treated  of  the 
cultivation  of  those  products  which  chiefly 
give  value  and  import^rUce  to  the  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  contri^ 
bute,  in  ^  very  eminent  degree,  to  the 
wealth,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the 
parent  state,  it  is  the  less  necessary  for  me 
to  dwell  at  grea^  length  on  minor  staples; 
yet  these  cannot  be  v^^hoUy  overlooked  in  a 
comprehensive  sufv^y  pf  the  tropical  king- 
dom ;  neither  indeed  are  they  tp  be  con- 
sidered fm  yuimportant,  except  by  com* 
parison  with  those  rich  and  profitable  com- 
modities of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
}n  this  and  the  preceding  chapters.  ~   The 
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remaining  classes^  of  which  I  shaH  briefly  ^tiap. 
treat,  are  cacao,  ginger,  amotto,  aloes,  and  ^^r^^ 
pimento.  As  my  observations  will  be  few, 
they  will  be  chiefly  practical  and  comraerr 
cial ;  a  systematical  description  of  each 
being  to  he  found  in  Sloane^  Crown^ 
Hug;be9^  aj^d  other  writers^ 

CACAO. 

Tii£  cacao  or  chocokte  Dut>  a  prodqctiou 
equally  delicate,  whoje^oipe,  and  nutritive,  is  a 
native  of  South  Aojerica,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  conveyed  to  Ijlispaniola  from 
some  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain;  where^ 
besides  affording  tq  the  oativc^  an  article  of 
nourishment,  it  served  thQ  purpose  of  money ; 
and  was  used  by  them  as  a  medium  in  barter, 
one  hundrpid  apd  fifty  of  the  nuts  being  con.- 
sidered  of  mqch  the  same  value  as  a  rot/al  by 
the  Spaniards.  From  this  circumstance  it  seems 
probable,  llvit  if  the  ancient  jjih^bitants  of 
South  America,  were  emigran4s  from  Europe  ojr 
Asia,  Jthey  must  have  4ct^chefl  theu^sclves  at  au 
early  period,  before  metals  were  coriyerted  into 
coins,  or  froni  some  society  which  had  made 
but  moderate  advances  in  civilization. 

Among  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  racao 
still  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce, 
its  cujtjiviition  is  conducted  in  the  following 
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BOOK  manner.  Having  chosen  a  spot  of  level  land 
x^^^  (a  deep  black  mould  is  preferred)  sheltered 
round  with  a  thick  wood,  so  as  to  be  well 
screened  from  the  wind^  especially  the  nortbj 
and  caused  it  to  be  cleared  from  all  manner  of 
stumps  and  weeds^  the  planter  digs  a  number 
of  holes  at  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance, 
each  hole  being  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
width,  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  selected  the  largest  and 
fairest  pods  of  the  cacao  when  full  ripe,  he 
takes  out  Ihe  grains  and  puts  them  into  a  vessel 
of  wa*er.  Such  of  them  as  swim  are  rejected ; 
the  others^  being  washed  clean  from  the  pulp 
|ind  skinned,  are  suflTered  to  remain  in  the  water 
till  they  begin  to  sprout,  at  which  time  they 
are  fit  for  planting.  The  owner  then  takes 
the  banana,  or  some  other  large  leaves,  and 
places  one  leaf  within  the  circumference  of 
each  hole,  so  as  to  line  it  round ;  leaving  how- 
ever the  sides  of  the  leaf  some  inches  above 
the  ground,  after  which  he  rubs  in  the  mould, 
very  lighth*^,  till  the  hole  is  filled.  He  then 
selects  three  nuts  for  each  hole,  and  plants 
them  triangularly,  by  making  a  small  open-? 
ing  for  each  with  his  finger,  about  two 
inches  deep,  into  which  he  puts  the  nuts,  with 
that  end  downwards  from  which  the  sprout 
issues,  and  having  lightly  covered  them  with 
mould,  he  folds  over  the  leaf,  and  places  a  smaH 
stone  on  tlie  top  to  prevent  its  opening.    In 
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this  manner  he  plants  his  whole  walk,  or  or- 
chard. At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the 
plants  will  generally  be  found  to  rise  above  the 
earth.  Tiie  leaves  are  then  opened,  that  their 
growth  may  not  be  impeded  ;  but,  in  order  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun,  other  leaves  or 
branches  are  placed  round  the  hole ;  for  which 
purpose  those  rf  the  palm  kind  are  generally 
chosen  ( for  having  a  strong  stem,  they  are  easily 
fixed  in  the  earth);  and  tliey  are  changed  as  often 
as  they  decay,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
months.  It  is  also  (liought  advisable  to  plant 
some  other  tree  (the  erythrina  or  bean-tree  is 
generally  chosen  for  this  purpose)  to  the  south- 
west of  the  cacao  plant,  which  may  grow  up 
with  it,  and  serve  it  for  shelter ; — for  it  must 
always  be  remembered,  that  young  cacao  trees 
will  flourish  only  in  the  shade. 

If  all  the  three  nuts  placed  in  each  hole 
spring  up,  it  is  thought  necessary,  when  the 
plants  are  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  to  cut 
one  of  them  down.  The  other  two,  if  they  spread 
dilTerent  ways,  are  sometimes  suffered  to  re- 
main ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  all  the  nuts, 
or  even  more  than  one  of  them,  will  take  root, 
which  is  the  reason  of  planting  three  in  a  hole. 

The  fifth  year  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  and 
the  eighth  attains  its  full  perfection :  it  thca 
produces  in  general  two  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
year,  yielding  at  each,   from  ten  to  twenty 
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900K  pounds  weighty  according  to  the  «oiI  and  settn 
sons ;  and  it  \i*ill  sometimes  continue  bearing 
for  twenty  years ;  but  the  same  delicacy  of  sta- 
mina which  marks  its  infancy^  is  visible  in  all 
the  stages  of  iU  growth.  It  is  obnoxious  to 
blights^  and  shrinks  from  the  first  appearance 
of  drought.  It  has  happened  that  the  greatest 
part  of  a  whole  plantation  of  cacao  trees  have 
perished  io  a  single  nighty  without  any  visible 
cause.  Circumstances  of  this  nature^  in  early 
times^  gave  rise  to  many  superstitious  notions 
concerning  this  tre.e^  and^  among  others^  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  comet  was  always  considered  bm 
fatal  to  the  cacao  plantations. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  influence  of  comets, 
and  notwithstanding  the  care  and  precaution 
that  are  requisite  in  the  first  establishment  of  a 
cacao  plantation,  it  is  certain  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  was  botji  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  British  sugar  islands,  for  many 
years  after  they  had  become  subject  to  the  Brir 
tish  government.  Blome,  who  published  a 
short  account  of  Jamaica  in  1672,  speaks  of  ca- 
cao as  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export:  '^  There  are,"  says  he,  '' in 
this  island,  at  this  time,  about  sixty  cacao  walks 
(plantations)  and  many  more  now  planting."' 
At  present  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  cacgo 
plantation  from  one  end  of  Jamaica  to  the 
other.     A  few  scattered  tree?,  here  and  there, 
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are  all  that  remain  of  those  flourishing:  and   Chap« 

^  !V. 

beautiful  groves  which  wera  once  the  pride  and  s^^^w 
boast  of  the  country.  They  have  withered, 
vith  the  indigo  manufacture^  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  ministerial  exaction.  The  excise  on 
eacao>  when  made  into  cakes^  rose  to  no  le98 
than  twelve  pounds  twelve  shillings  per  cwt. 
exclusive  of  eleveq  shillings  and  eleven  pence 
halfpenny^  paid  at  the  custom-house ;  amount- 
ing together  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  per  cent,  on  its  marketable  value ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  error  of  imposing 
tuch  heavy  impositions  on  our  own  colonial 
growths^  is  at  length  become  sufiiciently  ma* 
nifest. 

After  alL  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
our  sugar  islands  can  never  again  eiiter  into 
competition  with  the  Spanish  Americans  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  article  of  which  I  treat.  At 
present  the  only  cacao  plantations  of  any  ac- 
count, in  our  colonies,  are  in  Grenada  and 
Dominica;  and  the  quantity  annually  exported 
from  both  those  islands  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
estimated  on  an  average  at  more  than  four  thou- 
sand bags  of  one  hundredweight  each,  which 
may  be  worth,  at  the  London  market,  between 
ten  and  eleven  thousand  pounds  sterling  (f), 

05  The  cacao  tree,  both  in  size  and  shape,  somewhat  re« 
•embles  a  young  blackheart  cherry.  The  flower  is  of  a  saf&oa 
coAoor^  extremely  beautiful,  aad  the  pods,  which  in  ^  green 
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This  grateful  aromatick  root  had  a  very 
early  introduction  into  Hispaniola^  and  I  should 
not  have  supposed  it  an  exotick,  but  that  Acosta 
relates  it  was  conveyed  from  the  East  Indies  io 
New  Spain,  by  a  person  named  Francisco  de 
Mendoza. 

If  such  was  the  fact,  the  Spanish  Americans 

state  are  much  like  a  cucumber,  proceed  immediately  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  and  larger  branches.  As  they  ripci, 
they  change  their  colour,  and  turn  to  a  fine  blueish-ied,  almost 
purple,  with  pink-coloured  veins.  This  is  the  common  sortj 
but  there  is  a  Lirger  species,  which  produces  pods  of  a  deli- 
cate yellow  or  lemon-colour.  Each  pod  may  contain  from 
twenty  to  thirty  nuts  or  kernels,  not  unlike  almonds,  wluch 
are  again  inclosed  in  a  white  pulpy  substance,  soft  and  sweet, 
and  immediately  enveloped  in  a  parchment  shell.  These 
.  nuts,  being  first  fciraply  dried  in  the  sun,  are  packed  for 
market,  and  require  very  little  preparation,  after  removing 
the  shell,  to  be  made  into  good  chocolate.  The  cakes  which 
are  generally  used  under  tliis  name  in  England,  appear  to 
me  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  one-half  genuine  ca- 
cao J  the  remainder  I  take  to  be  Jlour,  and  Castile  soap. 
Considered  medicinally^  chocolate  is  said  to  be  too  heavy  for 
weak  and  relaxed  stomachs  -,  but  in  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
perience abundantly  demonstrates  tliat  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  balsamick  and  restorative. — Colonel  Montague  James 
of  Jamaica,  who  was  the  first  white  person  bom  after  the 
conquest  of  tlie  island  by  the  English,  lived  to  the  great  age 
of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  used  scarce  any  other  food  tlian  chocolate. 
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must  have  etitertaiiiecl  very  high  expectations  of  chap* 
profit  from  Hs  culture^  aud carried  it  to  a  ^aat  \^vw 
extent  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  it  appear-*- 
ing  from  the  aame  author>  that  n6  less  thaii- 
22,053  cwt.  were  exported  by  them  to  Old 
Spain  in.  the  year  1547. 

Ginger  Is  distinguished  into  twp  ^ortSj  the 
black  and  the  white ;  but  the  difference  arises 
wholly  from  the  mode  of  curing ;  the  former 
being  rendered  fit  for  preservation  by  means  of 
boiling  water^  the  latter  by  insolation ;  and;  as 
it  is  found  necessary  to  select,  tj>e  fairest  an4 
soundest  roots  for  exposure  to  the,sun>  white 
ginger  is  commonly  one-third  ^^ar.ei:  than  blacky 
in  the  market.  . . 

In  the  cultivaV^^'^  of  this  root  >np  greater  skill 
or  care  is  required  than  in  the  pifopagation  of 
potatoes  in  Great  Bcitain^  and  it  is  plant«4 
much  in  the  same  manner ;  but  is  fit  for  dig^ 
ging  only  .once  a  year^  unless  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  preserving  it  in  syrup.  In  that  case^  it  must 
be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  loonthsj 
while  its  fibres  are  tender>  and  full  of  sap.  Gilht 
ger  thus  prepared  makes  an  admirable  sweet-^ 
meat ;  but  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  commodity  is  grow* 
ing  jgreatly  out  of  use  in  Europe,  and  its  culti- 
vation in  the  West  Indies  decreases  in  conse- 
quence.   The  average  quantity  exported  an* 

nually 
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Book  niially  from  the  British  idands  may  b^  stated  at 
ten  thousand  bags  of  one  cwt.  of  which  6000^ 
are  the  produce  of  Barbadoes^  and  the  remain- 
der (except  a  very  small  part  from  Dominica) 
is  raised  in  Jamaica.  Its  medium  price  at  the 
London  market^  is  forty  shillings  the  hundred 
weight  CgX 


ARNATTO. 

This  production  is  indigenous^  and  was  cHU 
ed  by  one  cl^iss  of  Indians  roucou^  and  by  an- 
other achiotte.  Of  its  present  name  I  know 
not  the  derivation  J  Its  botanical  name  is  bixa 
orellana.  It  is  a  shrub  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet^  and  produces  oblong 
)iairy  pods,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
ehesnut.  Within  these  are  thirty  or  forty  irre- 
gularly figured  seeds,  which  are  enveloped  in  a 
pulp  of  a  bright  red  colour^  and  unpleasant 
smelL  in  appearance  like  the  sort  of  paint  called 
red  lead  when  mixed  up  with  oil ;  and  as  paint 
it  was  used  by  some  tribes  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  same  manner  as  woad  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  I  know  no-^ 
thing,  because  most  of  the  arnatto,  shipped  at 
present  from  our  own  islands,  is  I  believe  ga- 

(g)  Jamaica  alone,  in  1/38,  exported  20,933  bags,  of  one 
cwt,  each,  and  8864  lbs.  in  casks, — An  acre  of  fresh  land^ 
with  favourable  seasons^  will  yield  about  140lbs,  aooually. 
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thercd  from  trees  growing  spontaneously.  The  chap. 
method  of  extracting  the  pulp^  and  preparing 
it  for  market,  is  simply  by  boiling  the  seeds  in 
clear  water,  till  they  are  perfectly  extricated ; 
after  which  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  the 
water  left  undisturbed  for  the  pulp  to  subside. 
It  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  sediment  distributed 
into  shallow  vessels^  and  dried  gradually  in  the 
fhade. 

Arnatto  thus  prepared  is  mixed  up  by  the 
Spanish  Americans  with  their  chocolate;  to 
which  it  gives  (in  their  opinion)  an  elegant 
tincture,  and  great  medicinal  virtue.  They 
suppose, that  it  strengthens  the  stomach,  stops 
fluxes,  and  abates  febrile  symptoms;  but  its 
principal  consumption,  I  believe,  is  among 
painters  and  dyers.^  I  am  informed  that  it  i% 
sometimes  used  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  to  give  a 
richness  of  colour  to  their  butter,  and  very 
small  quantities  of  it  are  said  to  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner  in  English  dairies.  On  the 
whole^  however,  it  is  an  object  of  no  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  demand  for  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  encourage  much  attention  to 
its  cultivation. 

*  The  liquid  sold  in  London  by  the  name  of  *'  Scott's 
nankeen  dye,*^  is  said  to  be  arnatto,  dissolved  in  water  by 
mfans  of  potash, 

Bancroft's  Philosophy  of  Colours. 
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The  most  valuable  species  of  aloes  is  that  of 
the  island  of  Socotora  in  the  East  Indies^  th6 
introduction  of  which  in  our  West  Indian  co- 
lonies^ has  hitherto  been  unaccountably  neg- 
lected. The  species  called  the  hcpatick,  is  tha 
.  only  sort  known  to  our  planters ;  and  even  of 
this^  the  cultivation  in  the  British  dominions  is> 
I  believe,  at  present,  wholly  confined  to  tho 
island  of  Barbadoes,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  orij^inally  introduced  from  Bermudas.  It 
is  propagated  by  suckeis,  and  will  thrive  in 
soils  the  most  dry  and  barren.  The  mode  of 
extracting  and  preparing  the  juice  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  care- 
fully cleansed  from  the  earth,  or  other  impu- 
rities. It  is  then  sliced,  and  cut  in  pieces,  into 
small  hand-baskets  or  nets.  These  nets  or  bas- 
kets are  put  into  large  iron  boilers  or  cauldrons 
with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes^  when 
they  are  taken  out,  and  fresh  parcels  supplied^ 
till  the  liquor  is  strong  and  black. 

At  this  period  the  liquor  is  thrown  through  a 
strainer  into  a  deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where 
it  is  left  to  cool,  and  to  deposit  its  feculent  parts. 
Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  oft  by  a  cock, 
and  again  commltttd  to  the  lar^e  iron  vessel. 
1  At 
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At  first  it  is  boiled  briskly,  but  towards  the   chap. 


end  the  evaporation  is  slow,  and  requires  con- 
stant stirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  h#ney,  it  is  poured 
into  gourds,  or  calabashes,  for  sale,  and  hardens 
by  age. 


IV. 


PIEMENTO,  OR  ALLSPICE. 

I  CLOSE  mj  catalogue  with  one  of  the  most 
elegant  productions  in  nature;  a  production 
which  rivals  the  most  valuable  spices  of  the 
East,  combining  the  flavour  and  properties  of 
many  of  those  spices ;  and  forming  (as  its  po* 
pular  name  denotes)  an  admirable  substitute^ 
and  succedaneum  for  them  all.         * 

The  piemento  tree  grows  spontaneously,  and 
in  great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica, 
but  more  particularly  on  hilly  situations  near 
the  sea,  on  the  northern  side  of  that  island ; 
where  they  form  the  most  delicious  groves  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined;  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance,  and  giving  reality,  though  in  a  very 
distant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our  great  poet's 
description  of  those  balmy  gales  which  convey 
to  the  delighted  Voyager 

"  Sabean  odours  irpm  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Arabjr  the  blest .      . 

Cbeer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  ocean  smiles.*' 

TOL.  II.  II B  This 
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BOOK        Thm  tree  is  purely  a  child  of  nature,  and 
seems  to  mock  all  the  labours  of  man,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  extend  or  improve  its  growth  :  not 
one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young 
plants,  or  to  raise,  them  from  the  seeds,  in  parts 
of  the  country  M^here  it  is  not  found  growing 
spontaneously,  having  succeeded.     The  usual 
method  of  forming  a  new  piemento  plantation, 
(in  Jamaica  it  is  called  a  ViHdk)  is  nothing  more 
than  to  appropriate  a  piece  of  wood  land,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  plantation  already  ex- 
isting, or  in  a  country  where  the  scattered  ir^M 
are  found  in  a  ns^ive  state,  the  woods  of  which 
being  fallen,  the  trees  are  suffered  io  remain  on 
the  ground  till  they  become  rotten  and  perish. 
In  the  course  of  twelve  months  after  the  first 
season,  abundance  of  young  piemento  plants 
will  be  found  growing  vigorously  in  all  parts 
of  the  hmd,  being,  without  doubt;^  pixniuced 
from  ripe  berries  scattered  there  by  tlie  birds, 
while  tlie  fallen  trees,  &e.  afford  them  both 
shelter  and  shade.     At  the  end  of  tv^o  years,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  laod  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing, leaving  such  only  of  tiie  piemento  trees  a» 
have  a  good  appearanee,  whtck  will  then  soon 
tbrm  such  groves  as  those  I  have  described^  and, 
except  perhaps  for  the  first  four  or  five  years, 
require  very  little  attentjuoa  aAerwudi. 

I  DO  not  believe  there  is,  in  all  Ae  vegetable 
creation,  a  tree  of  greater  beauty  than  a  young 
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piemento.  The  trunk,  which  is  of  a  grey  co^  chap. 
bur^  smooth  and  sjiining^  and  altogether  fi^ee 
of  bark^  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  tweaty 
feet.  It  then  branches  out  on  all  sides,  richly 
clothed  with  leaves  of  a  d^p  green/ doraewbat 
like  those  of  the  bay-tree ;  and  these,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  are  beautifully  cen^ 
trasted  and  relieved  by  an  exuberance  of  whitd 
flowers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  leaves  are 
equally  fragrant  with  the  fruit,  and>  I  am  toM, 
yield  in  distillation  ^  delicate  odoriferous  oil> 
which  is  very  commonly  used,  in  the  medici-^ 
Bal  dispensaries  of  Europe,  for  oil  of  cloves. 

Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  the  ber- 
ries become  fit  for  gathering :  the  fruit  not 
being  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp 
in  that  state,  being  moist  and  glutinous,  is  dif-^ 
ficult  to  cure,  and,  when  dry,  becomes  black 
and  tasteless.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mixing  with 
the  rest;  but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  greatj 
tiie  price  of  the  commodity  is  considerably  in^ 
jured. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  hand ;'— one  labourer 
on  the  tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  small 
branches,  will  give  employment  to  three  below 
(who  are  generally  women  and  children)  idt 
picking  the  berries  ;  and  an  industrious  picker 
will  fill  a  bag  of  701bs.  in  the  day.  It  is  then 
spread  on  a  terrace,  and. exposed  to  the  sun  for 
B  B  2  about 
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BOOK  about  seven  days^  in  the  course  of  which  it  lose« 
v^^y^  its  green  colour^  and  becomes  of  a  reddish 
brown^  and  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  fit  for  mar- 
ket. . 

The  returns  from  a  piemento  walk  in  a  fa- 
vourable season  are  prodigious.  A  single  tree 
has  been  known  to  yield  1501bs.  of  the  raw 
fruity  or  one  cwt.  of  the  dried  spice ;  there  being 
conunonly  a  los^  in  weight  of  one-third  in  cur- 
ing;  but  this>  like  many  other  of  the  minor  pro- 
ductions^ is  exceedingly  uncertain^  and  perhaps 
a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five 
years.  The  price  in  the  British  market^  as  may 
be  supposed^  fluctuates  accordingly^  but  I  be- 
lieve its  average,  for  some  years  past,  may  be 
put  at  ten-pence  the  pound,  including  the 
duty,  which  is  three-pence. 

This,  though  certainly  a  much  greater  price 
than  the  commodity  bore  in  former  years^  gives 
however  so  little  profit  to  the  owner,  compared 
with  that  of  some  other  productions^  that  the 
growth  of  piemento  decreases  every  year ;  many 
beautiful  walks  being  daily  cut  down,  and  the 
land  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
Its  annual  export  from  Jamaica  (the  only  one 
Qf  our  colonies  which  produces  piemento)  is 
aJ)out  six  thousand  bags  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  each. 
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I  HAVE  now  finished  all  that  I  proposed  chap. 
to  offer  on  West  Indian  productions  and  agri-  \^vw 
culture.  The  subject  is  naturally  drj  and  for- 
bidding^ and  having  wearied  myself^  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  have  exhausted  the  patience  of 
others.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten^  however^  that 
I  have  had  to  conduct  my  readers  through  a 
path— not  strewed  with  roses^  but— perplexed 
with  briars^  and  hitherto  almost  untrodden.  In 
such  a  pursuit,  I  may  perhaps  be  content  to 
give  up  all  pretensions  to  the  happy  talent  of 
blending  pleasure  with  instruction,  satisfied 
with  the  homely  praise  of  being  useful  to  th^ 
most  useful  part  of  the  community*. 

*  To  the  productions  of  the  British  West  Indies,  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  might  be  added  iumerick,  cinnamon,  and- 
cloves.  Plantations  of  each  are  established  j  but  they  are  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Enough  however  has  been  produced  of 
each  of  those  commodities,  and  the  quality  such,  as  to  de* 
monstrate  that  they  can  be  raised  in  our  sugar  islands,  in  a« 
great  plenty  and  perfection  as  in  any  part  of  the  w(^ld« 
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TO 

BOOK  V. 

OOHtAlJIINO 

Some  Account  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Clove  Tree,  in  th» 
Island  of  Dominica,  by  WiUiam  Urban  Bade,  Esq.  of  that 
Island;  from  a  Memoir  presented  by  Hm  in  1796  to  the 
Lords  of  the  OmmUtee  of  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  Tra^A 
and  PlanUitions, 

ABOUT  the  month  of  July  1789,  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Cayenne  sent  me,  as  a  preseat,  a  dove  tree  about  six 
inches  high,  having  six  or  eight  leaves,  and  accompanied 
with  a  printed  paper  respecting  the  cultivation  of  it.  It 
was  required  by  my  friend's  paper,  that  the  tree  should 
be  planted  in  a  rich  soil,  and  in  a  moist  and  cool  situation, 
and  in  the  shade  of  some  trees  round  it.  It  was  also  ob- 
served by  my  friend,  that  the  tree  would  thrive  best  if  it 
were  planted  betw^n  four  plantain  trees.  The  con- 
tinent of  Cayenne  being  free  from  hurricanes,  and  the 
island  of  Dominica  being,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to 
them,  I  thought  that  the  plantain  trees  were  of  too  tender 
a  nature  to  afford  a  sufficient  shade;  because  with  the 
least  gust  of  wind  they  might  fall  on  the  clove  tree  and 
destroy  it :  in  consequence,  I  selected  one  of  the  richest 
spots  on  my  estate,  being  a  rich  black  soil,  where  I  had 
sixteen  thousand  coffee  trees  growing  most  luxuriantly; 
between  four  of  those  coffee  trees  I  planted  my  clove 
tree  with  great  care ;  I  surrounded  it  with  sticks  to  pre- 
vent it  from  bein^  trod  upon;  the  coffee  trees  sensed  as 
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a  shade,  and  my  intention  was,  when  the  doye  tree  should  aPPEK- 
extend  itself,  to  lop  or  ait  down  the  coffee  tree  nearest  ^'^' 
to  it.  Every  possible  care  v/as  taken  of  this  plant  -,  it  was 
kept  clean,  and  every  time  I  "v^  ent  on  my  estate  I  ritited 
it;  knowing  of  what  consequence  it  would  be  to  the 
publick  in  general,  and  to  me  in  particular,  if  I  could  bring 
this  experiment  to  succeed.  It  may  be  easily  supposed 
with  what  anxiety  I  viewed  the  growth  of  the  plai\t  -,  but, 
Alas !  what  was  my  grief,  when  I  found  the  clove  tree 
hardly  vegetating,  losing  its  old  leaves,  as  new  bnes  sprung 
at  the  top;  and,  in  the  long  space  of  near  sax  months,  not 
gaining  an  inch  in  height :  disappointed  in^my  hopes,  I 
informed  my  friend  of  the  little  success  I  had  had,  and 
intreated  his  assistance  in  procuring  other  ttees,  if  pos- 
sible. In  the  month  of  December  17S9,  two  more  treei 
were  sent  to  me.  From  my  first  disappointment,  I  wi5he4 
to  plant  these  new  trees  nearer  to  my  house,  and  in  a 
place  that  would  be  convenient  for  watching  and  promot- 
ing their  growth.  My  dwelling-house  is  situated  on  a  hill^ 
lo  the  eastward,  which  hill  is  composed  of  a  stiff  red  clay 
soil ;  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  on  the  east  side,  is 
situated  my  garden  j  to  obtain  a  flat  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  square,  one  part  of  that  hill  has  been  dug 
and  levelled,,  which  in  some  parts  has  made  a  bank  of 
nearly  eleven  feet  high  j  the  ground  was  spread  over,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  jiiequalities  of  the  surfece:  it  will 
readily  be  obsened  how  poor  some  part  of  that  surface 
must  be,  particularly  on  that  side,  where  eleven  feet  were 
cut  from  the  hill.  Here  I  planted  the  above-mentioned 
two  trees,  but,  at  the  same  time,  took  care  to  place  them 
as  far  as  I  could  from  that  side  of  the  hill,  which  had  been 
pared  down,  as  I  had  observed  its  soil  was  a  stiff  red  clay  j 
1  therefore  dug  two  holes  at  about  twelve  feet  from  each 
iother,  of  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  two  feet 
deep ;  finding  the  substratum  to  be  of  a  yellow,  strong, 
gravelly  nature,  I  filled  up  these  two  holes  with  some  good 
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BOOK  mould,  and  in  each  of  them  I  planted  a  clove  tree;  tlicy 
L,  grc^  fast  and  with  luxuriance  5  which  induced  me  to  trans^ 
plant  the  first  clove  tree  I  had  received  into  the  same 
garden,  observing  the  same  treatment  5  but  whilst  that  tree 
was  growing  to  my  satisfaction,  an  insect  destroyed  the  top 
of  it,  and  occasioned  its  death. 

In  the  month, of  November  179^ >  being  at  Martinico, 
I  visited  the  different  gardens  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Saint  Pierre  :  as  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  belonging 
^  to  the  Dominican  friars,  I  ^emarked  several  young  clove 
trees,  each  in  a  separate  basket ;  they  were  the  property 
of  a  gardener  from  Cayenne,  and  were  to  be  disposed  of. 
I  purchased  the  whole  of  them,  consisting  of  fourteen 
trees  :  after  collecting,  from  the  generosity  of  my  friends, 
different  other  plants,  I  returned  to  Dominica,  rich  with 
my  new  acquisition  of"  clove  trees,  and  determined  to  try 
different  soils.  Holes  were  dug  in  several  parts  of  my 
garden,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  distance,  and  of  about 
the  sam^  dimensions  as  those  mentioned  before :  on  cxa^ 
mining  the  soil,  I  foupd  some  of  a  stiff  gravelly  nature  | 
in  other  parts,  th^  substratum  was  of  a  yellow  sandy  kind ; 
in  some  holes,  after  taking  out  about  si?;  inches  of  the  sur-^ 
Dice,  I  found  a  stiff  red  clay ;  mixing  some  black*  mould 
with  the  different  earths  taken  out  of  thesQ  holes,  J  filled 
them  up,  and  planted  in  them  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  trees, 
reserving  four  trees  for  that  part  of  the  garden  nearer  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  ten  or  eleven  feet  had  been  cut  from 
tlie  surface  3  there  I  dug  no  more  than  was  necessary  to 
plant  my  trees:  the  ground  was  a  close,  compact,  stifl^ 
red  clay.  In  order  to  make  an  experiment,  I  mixed  no 
mould,  dung,  sand,  or  other  soil,  with  design  to  open  the 
pores  of  tlie  clay,  but  planted  these  last  four  trees  in  that 
clay,  without  the  assistance  of  any  thing  whatever;  aban- 
doning their  fate  to  nature,  being  resolved  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  them,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whether  tlio 
clov^  tree  required  a  rich  soil  or  not.    At  the  moment  I 
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pow  write,- (October  1793,)  twenty-three  months  have  APPEND 


elapsed,  since  the  planting  of  tliese  last  fourteen  trees ; 
and  it  is  with  satisfaction  I  can  assert,  that  the  four  trees, 
which  were  planted  in  the  clay,  have  grown,  with  at  least  a» 
much,  if  not  more  luxuriance,  than  the  other  ten  :  they  are 
from  five  to  six  feet  high,  growing  with  vigour,  fully  fur- 
nished with  branches  at  the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a 
point  at  the  top,  like  a  pyramid  :  out  of  those  fourteen 
trees,  six  of  them  were  planted  in  a  row,  in  the  flattest  part 
of  the  garden;  the  ground,  with  which  the  holes  had  beea 
filled  up  having  sunk  a  little  below  tlie  surface,  a  hollow 
round  three  of  these  trees  was  formed,  and  the  water,  not 
having  a  sufficient  current,  collected  round  them  :  one 
tree  died  -,  the  other  two  appearing  to  be  m  a  declining 
state,  I  raised  them  above  six  inches,  that  they  might  be 
rather  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Although  these 
trees  were  planted  with  the  others  in  November  179^,  one 
of  the  two  declining  trees  is  not  above  six  inches  high, 
and  the  other  twelve  inches,  whilst  the  other  trees  are  three 
feet  in  height ;  this  is  a  sufficient'  proof,  that  the  clove  tree 
requires  a  dry  situation,  and  dreads  a  springy  damp  soil; 
thongb  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  will  promote  it^ 
growth. 

In  the  month  of  January  1793,  with  much  trouble  and 
expence,  (say  trouble,  because  the  exportation  fi-om  the 
French  islands  is  prohibited),  1  procured  two  boxes  of 
fnother  of  chtes  *  X  the  berries  were  packed,  some  in  sand, 
others  in  loose  earth :  upon  receiving  them,  I  ordered  beds 
to  be  prepared  in  my  garden,  and  in  different  parts  of  my 
estate,  for  the  conveni^ncy  of  transplanting,  and  of  saving 
distance,  when  the  nurseries  should  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 
I  planted  these  seeds  at  about  six  inches  distance,  covering 
them  with  about  one  inch  of  earth,  I  had  been  previously 
told,  that  the  clove  tree,  when  young,  requires  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  sun  3  but  reflecting  on  the  latitudes  of 

*  9errief  of  the  clove  tree  ripe  and  fit  for  vegetation^ 
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Cayenne,  and  of  the  Moluccas,  which  are  under  the  fourth 
and  fifth  degrees,  the  one  north,  the  other  south,  and  the 
latitude  of  Dominica,  which  is  between  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  degrees  north,  I  knew  that  ten  degrees  would 
make  a  material  difference  in  the  climate,  particularly  on 
Montpellier  estate,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  situa'- 
tion,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  I  thought, 
that  if  I  could  rear  those  seeds  without  the  assistance  of  any 
shade,  they  would,  from  their  infancy,  be  inured  to  the 
sun  and  air,  would  be  more  hardy,  and  consequently  would 
bear  transplanting  with  Ic^s  risk  and  danger  j  but  in  this  I 
was  deceived.  The  mother  of  clove,  on  its  first  visible  ve- 
getation, appears  like  a  small,  straight,  red  dart  5  when  ^t 
comes  to  two  inches  high,  ti^o  small  red  loaves  are  seen  on 
its  top;  on  tlie  first  appearance  of  these  leaves,  when 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  I  found,  that  on  the 
sun  shining  with  any  degree  ot  heat,  thf  plants  drooped  and 
perished  3  whereby  many  seeds  were  lost :  1  therefore  caused 
small  frames  to  be  erected  over  all  the  beds,  about  three 
feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  I  spread  on  them  plantain 
leaves,  in  order  to  shade  the  young  plants  :  I  kept  supply* 
ing  those  leaves  fot  near  nine  months ;  after  which  time  I 
suffered  the  leaves  to  decay  gradually,  that  the  sun  might 
be  admitted  to  the  plants,  as  they  acquired  strength  ;  and 
in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  they  were  fit  to  be  trans^ 
planted.  Out  of  six  thousand  mother  of  cloves,  1  saved 
frojn  fifteep  to  sixteen  hundred  trees,  which  I  began  to  trans* 
plant  in  January  1794,  in  tlie  open  field,  at  sixteen  feet 
flistance.  They  are  growing  very  luxuriantly  :  I  have  lost 
))ut  few,  and  none  but  such  as  were  in  places  where  the 
water  collected.  They  are  now  fifteen  months  old,  fron^ 
the  day  they  were  trapsplanted,  and  most  of  them  are  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet  high,  apparently  very  healthy. 
^Tie  ground,  wherein  they  are  planted,  had  been  under 
coffee  for  forty  years ;  the  coffee  trees  had  decayed,  which 
J  tfied  in  vain  to  replace^  but  they  would  not  grow.  Beipg 
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dimppoioted,  I  turned  it  into  a  pasture,  which,  from  ne-  appen- 
glect,  was  covered  with  guava  bushes,  a  plant  very  preju-    ,  ^^^ 
dicial  to  any  soil  -,  I  then  resolved  to  clear  it,  and  plant  my 
idove  trees  in  it.    This  pasture  ground,  on  the  whole,  is  of 
^compact,  strong,  gravelly  soil  5  in  some  parts  it  is  of  a 
clayey  nature  j  but  the  trees  grow  well  in  both. 

As  Abb6  Raynal  has  been  very  exact  in  his  description 

cithe  clove,  I  shall   adopt   the   same  from   his  history. 

*  7%e  fhmers  of  the  clove  tree  are  disposed  in  a  cor^bus 

^'termmaUs ;  they  hmve  each  of  them  a  long  quadrifid  calix, 

which  bears  as  many  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  sta* 

mina  ;  the  pistil,  inclosed  at  the  bottom  of  this  caUx,  6e- 

f^  comes  along  with  it  an  oviform  fruit,  filled  up  with  a 

**  single  kernel,  and  known  by  the  name  of  mother  of  clove; 

"  this  same  calls,  gathered  before  the  unfoUUng  of  the  petaUt 

*'  and  the  fecundation  of  the  pistU,  is  the  clove  as  sold  in  the 

**  ,9hops.     The  clove  is  fit  to  be  gathered  when  it  has  ac-F 

*'  quired  a  reddish  cast,  and  a  certain  degree  of  firmness,'* 

The  two  clove  trees,  which  I  planted  in  December  \7%9, 

fq>peared  with  clpve  buds,  on  or  about  the  'iOth  of  January 

1795  ;  some  of  the  cloves  were  fit  to  be  gathe^  in  May 

and  Juae  following ;  and  such  of  the  cloves  as  were  left  on 

the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  mother  of  cloves, 

for  seeds,  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  maturity,  in  July  and 

August :  so  that  allowing  those  two  trees  to  be  about  one 

year  old,  when  they  caipe  to  me,  from  the  seeds,  which  I 

planted,  I  judge  they  were  of  that  age  5  I  think  the  cIovq 

tree  becomes  productive,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than 

six  years,  instead  <^  nine  years,  as  mentioned  by  Abbe 

Raynal. 

I  have  this  year  (1/95)  but  two  clove  trees  that  are 
bearing;  in  the  year  J  796,  I  shall  have  twenty -four 
more  3  and  in  the  year  1799,  I  shall  have  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  hundred  trees,  in  a  state  of  production.  Such  of 
the  trees,  as  are  situated  in  flat  grounds,  I  shall  leave  to 
thdr  natural  growtli^  by  which  more  nrofit  wiH  be  got^ 
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and  shady  walks  obtained,  an  object  of  consideration  in  n 
^  warm  cliniate  ;  a'nd  those  trees  that  are  placed  on  a  declt* 
%\ty,  I  shall  top  at  eight  or  nine  feet,  for  the  convenience 
of  gathering.  Having  few  cloves  to  gather  this  year, 
(1795),  they  were  picked  with  the  hand.  In  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  planters  either  spread  cloths  on  the  ground, 
or  sweep  the  ground  clean  under  and  about  the  trees,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  reeds  they  cause  the  cloves  to  fall 
dofwn }  after  which  they  expose  them,  for  a  few  days,  to 
smoke  upon  hurdles,  which  are  covered  with  large  leaves  j 
«nd  this  fumigation  is  followed  by  drying  the  cloves  in 
the  sun. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  rendering  the 
cloves  merchantable,  I  tried  several  ways  of  desiccating 
ihem  when  gathered.  The  first,  that  I  cured,  in  th6 
shad^,  and  in  a  warm  room,  were  a  fortn^ht  before  they 
appeared  dry ;  and  on  breaking  them  with  the  nail,  the 
ball,  which  is  on  th«  top  of  the  clove,  I  found  in  the 
inside  to  be  mouldy  -,  and  on  chewing  the  clove,  they  had 
a  musty  taste  :  I  from  these  circumstances  foimd,  that  this 
mode  of  curing  the  cloves  would  not  answtr. 

The  second  gathermg  of  cloves,  I  desiccated  entirely 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When -dried,  they  appeared  of  a 
blacker  hue.  than  the  Ea^t  India  cloves,  but  of  a  stronger 
and  more  pungent  taste. 

The  third  trial,  after  gathering  the  cloves,  on  a  very 
rainy  day,  1  put  them  in  a  stove  which  I  had  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  and  left  for  two  nights  and  a  day  :  the 
heat  was  rather  strong,  and  the  rainy  weather  having  pre- 
vented me  fix)m  going  to  town,  hindered  me  from  getting 
a  thermometer  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  of  the 
stove.  At  the  end  of  the  second  night,  I  took  the  cloves 
irom  the  stpve,  and  completed  the  desiccation  by  the  suu) 
which  operation,  when  perfected,  gave  the  cloves  a 
brownish  hue,  a  good  pungent  taste,  but  not  so  strong  a 
^vour  as  those  th^t  had  been  desiccated  by  the  sun  only. 
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TTie  fodrth  desiccation  was  nex-^rthdess  done  in  Ae  aWS1(- 
Mme  way ;  but,  having  got  a  tliermometer,  I  observed  ,??^ 
this  diffierence.  After  putting  my  green  cloves  in  the 
stoFe,  I  took  care  that  the*  heat  was  more  moderate  tlian 
that  of  the  third  trial ;  I  left  the  cloves  in  the  stove  for 
only  one  night,  and  half  a  day,  until  they  were  faded,  and 
had  acquired  a  brown  colour.  1  hung  my  thermometer 
in  the  stove»  and  found  the  heat  to  vary  from  l'iOtol30 
degrees  :  this  done,  I  took  out  the  thermometer,  and  let 
the  heat  decrease  to  the  usual  degree  of  my  estate,  wJiich 
was  on  that  day  seventy-six  degrees  5  after  ih'is,  from  one 
o'clock  to  two,  I  exposed  the  thermometer  to  the  sim ; 
the  day  was  fair  ;  and  the  thermometer  getting  up  to  1 29  , 

degrees,  this  shewed  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  be  nearlsr 
equal  to  that  of  the  sun.  After  taking  the  cloves  oiit  o{ 
the  stove,  the  rest  of  the  desiccation  was  done  by  the  sun. 
I  fowid  these  cloves,  when  perfectly  dry,  to  be  of  a  brown- 
ish hue,  not  so  strong  in  taste  as  those  desiccated  by  th* 
sun  only,  but  stronger  than  those  that  had  been,  for  two 
nights,  and  a  day,  exposed  in  the  stove  to  a  greater  heat 
than  these  last.  Having  set  aside  the  first  curing  by  the 
ihade,  I  have  numbered  tlie  cloves  that  underwent  the 
three  last  desiccations,  No.  1,  2,  and  3  :  the  person?, 
to  whose  judgment  these  specimens  will  be  submitted, 
will  decide  00  the  best  quality  amongst  the  three  sorts ; 
all  of  which  are  far  superior  in  their  strength,  and  pun* 
gency,  to  those  that  coipe  from  the  East  Indies,  and  ap- 
pear to  lue  to  contain  a  great  deal  niore  essential  oil :  for, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  on  pressing  the  nail  on  a  dove,  the 
essential  oil  is  perceived  to  come  out  of  it ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  East  India  cloves,  at  least  such  as  I 
have  bought,  ia  this  island,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  with  mine. 

In  curing  the  clove,  I  find  it  indispensable  to  have  a 
stove,  for  the  following  reasons :  Afler  gathering  cloves, 
I  perceived   that  if  they  were  not,  within  a  short  time 
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afler  such  gathering,  faded,  either  by  the  beat  t)f  tlie  sutf ^ 
or  by  that  of  a  stove,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cloves^ 
OD  being  dried  afterwards,  acquired  a  light  iM-owniih 
hue,  lost  their  firmness,  ;strength,  or  pui^ency  ;  and  many 
appeared  as  damaged  cloves,  and,  as  the  weather  is  ex«  «• 
ceedingly  variable  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  air,' 
in  general,  damp,  particularly  in  the  country,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  stove  hented  to  the  degree 
before  mentioned,  and  to  leave  the  cloves  in  it  till  they 
are  faded,  I  mean,  until  they  have  acquired  a  brown  hue ', 
afler  which,  the  rest  of  the  desiccation  maybe  done  at 
ease,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  exposure  in  a  dry  airy 
room. 

The  annual  production  of  a  cbve  tree  in  the  Molocca 
Islands,  according  to  Abb6  Raynal*s  account,  is  about 
three  pounds  for  each  tree.  There,  they  are  topped,  at 
from  eight  to  nine  feet,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering } 
but,  in  Cayenne,  where  they  are  left  without  to{^ing, 
and  where  there  are  clove  trees  larger  than  our  orange 
trees,  it  Ts  reported,  they  produce  from  forty  to  fifty  poonds 
each  tree: 

The  two  treea,  which,  under  my  management,  have 
produced  cloves  this  year,  on  the  Montpellier  estate, 
have  netted  me  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  cured  cloves, 
besides  two  pounds,  at  least,  of  cloves,  which  I  have  left 
on  the  trees,  to  obtain  mother  of  doves,  for  the  multi- 
plication of  that  spice  ^  and  besides  this  I  have  about  half 
a  pound  of  cloves,  which  having  fallen  on  the  ground 
before  their  degree  of  maturity,  have  been  dried,  and  are 
very  good  fbr  domestic  use :  these  last  are  strong  but 
small ;  so  that  these  two  trees  have  produced  more  thani 
seven  pounds  of  cloves.  As  this  is  the  first  time  of  their 
production,  and  they  are  young,  it  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that  when  older  they  will  acquire  more  str^igth, 
and  more  branches  >  and  coose^oently  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  productive 
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yv>  the  preceding  Extract  it  is  thmtgkt  necessary  to  add  ike 
foUow'mg  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
/ 

Soho  Square,  August  1 1, 1796:. 
MY  LORD, 

I  BEG  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  f  have  read 
with  attention  the  paper  on  die  successful  culture  oP  the 
clove  tree  in  Dominica,  which  your  Lordship  did  rae  the 
honour  of  referring  to  me,  and  ani  of  opinion,  that  it 
ought  to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  intertropical  coJonies, 

Mr.  Buee  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  !he  first  person,  who 
has  observed,  tiiat  the  pimento  tree  prospers  best  in  tliose 
steril  soils  where  trees  whose  wood  is  of  a  head  texture 
abound,  and  that  sugar  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
in  such  places ;  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  trees 
whose  wood  is  soft,  are  naturally  found,  pimento  trees 
rarely  are  met  with,  and  sugar  plantations  will  succeed  j 
on  such  steril  soils  he  hiis  tried  clove  trees,  and  found  them^ 
congenial  to  its  nature. 

These  observations  open  to  the  cultivators  of  hot  cli- 
mates a  new  source  ofwealtli,  which  will  not- probably 
be  confined  to  the  growth  of  cloves ',  other  spices  may  also 
prosper  best  in  the  barren  soils  of  tlie  West  Indies,  as 
lavender,  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  are  known 
to  do  hi  ihose  of  Europe. 

1  have  tlie  honour  of  sending  to  your  Lordship,  with 
this,  a  paper  contaiiting  samples  of  cloves  received  by 
me  from  Mr.  Buce  some  months  ago :  Number,  1  and  2, 
mentioned  by  him  p.  IQ^  (381  )  are  mixed  ;  No.  3,  his  best 
sort,  are  sepaiate.  Your  Lordship  may,  if  you  think  fit, 
order  a  comparison  to  be  made,  by  some  dealers  in  spice, 
between  th^i^o  and  tlic  cloves  we  usually  receive  from  th« 
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BOOK  Dutch :  I  shall  only  add^  that  when  I  applied  for  informa'* 
^*  tion  on  the  same  subject  to  an  eminent  wholesale  dealer 
in  that  article,  the  only  answer  I  obtained,  was,  that  he 
thought  me  grievously  deceived,  in  supposing  tlie  cloves 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  he  being  absolutel/t 
certain'  they  came  from  the  East., 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
With  infinite  regard  and  esteem. 

Your  Lordship's  obMientJiumble  servant, 
JOS.  BANKS. 

Earl  of  Liverpool* 


END  OP  TfLZ  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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li  6  OK     VI: 

GOTERNMCNT  AND  COMMBRCtf. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Colonial  Establishments. — Of  the  Captain  Cenc^ 
ralor  Chief  Governor ;  Jus  Powers  and  Pri- 
vileges.— Some  Reflections  on  the  usual  Choice 
of  Persons  for  this  high  Office.-^Lieutenant 
General,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  President, 
— Of  the  Councnl,  theif  Office  and  Functions. 
-^Origin  of  their  Claim  to  a  SJiare  in  the  Le- 
gislature.'^^Its  J^ecessity,  Propriety,  and  Xe- 
gality  considered. — Some  Corrections  in  the 
Constitution  of  this  Bo^  proposed. 

Thc  British  establishments  in  the  West  In-  chat. 
dies  are  commonly  termed  hinges  goTerntnents^ 
in  contradi^nction  to  the  prcfpri'etary  and 
chctrter  gotermnents  which  were  known  in 
North  America;  and^  from  what  has  been 
ftated  in  some  preceding  parts  of  this  work;,  the 
vox.  II..  c  e  reader 
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BOOK    reader  must  have  observed,  how  very  nearff 

VJ.  .    .  ,      .  ^  .  ► 

v^^^^  their  internal  constitutions  conform  to  that  of 

the  mother  country.  Their  different  orders  of 
judicature  are  exactly  like  those  of  England, 
and  their  legislatures,  in  general,  respectively 
consist  of  three  distinct  branches ;  i.  e.  a  govern- 
or, representing  the  crown,  a  council  or  upper 
house,  and  a  body  of  delegates  representing  the 
people  at  large.  The  two  first  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  because  they  are  not  independent ; 
but  the  members  of  the  last  are  more  fairly  and 
equally  chosen  by  their  constituents,  than  those 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges claimed  and  exercised  by  these  several 
branches  respectively,  in  their  own  little  system,, 
and  whence  derived,  I  shall  now  briefly  treat. 
And  first  of  the 

GOVERNOR. 

EvERv  chief  governor  in  the  British  West 
Indies  is  aitpointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain.  He  receives  through 
courtesy  the  title  of  Excellency,  and  is  vested 
with  the  following  powers  : 

First,  as  captain-general  and  commander 
in  chief,  he  has  the  actual  command  of  all  the 
land  forces  within  his  government  (except  only 
when  a  general  officer  is  employed  on  the  staff) 
and  he  commissions  all  officers  of  the  militia. 

He 
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tie  appoints  tlii  judges  of  all  the  difierent  courts  chap. 
of  common  law,  and  cTen  these  gentlemen,  in 
all  the  islands,  I  believe  (  Jamaica  excepted  (a)) 
hold  their  seats  during  the  governor's  good 
pleasure.  He  nominates  and  supersedes  at  will, 
the  custodes  of  the  several  parishes,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  other  subordinate  civil  officers; 
and  although  in  respect  to  some  of  the  above 
Appointments  and  dismissions,  he  is  directed  to 
ask  the  advice  of  his  council,  this  direction  is  of 
little  avail>  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  this 
i>ody  are  themselves  liable  to  be  suspended  by 
the  governor,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences, 
or  even  without  any  cause  assigned;  a  circum- 
stance^ by  the  way,  which  not  unfrequently 
happens;  and  having  thus  reduced  the  board 
under  a  iHimber  limited  by  his  instructions,  he 
can  fill  up  the  vacancies  instantery  with  such 
persons  as  will  be  properly  obedient.  He  has 
authority,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
summon  general  assemblies;  he  appoints  the 

(a)  By  an  act  passed  in  Jamaica  in  1781,intittiled,  ''An 
act  to  make  the  places  of  the  judges,  &c.  more  permanent 
and  respectable,"  it  is  declared,  that  no  judge  shall  be  re- 
moved but  by  the  king's  pleasure,  signified  under  his  ma- 
jesty's sign  manual.  It  is  provided  however  that  the  govern- 
or, with  the  consent  of  five  of  his  council,  may  suspend, 
until  the  king's  pleasure  be  known,  accounting  to  his  majesty 
for,  and  delivering  to  the  party  suspended  a  copy  of  his  rea- 
'"^ns  in  writing  for  such  suspension.  This  proviso  seems  to 
me  to  render  tliis  act  in  a  great  measure  nugatory. 

c  c  2  place 
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Boco^  place  of  their  meetings  and  when  met^  he  pof- 
sesses  a  negative  voice  in  the  l^islature,  for 
without  his  consent,  no  bill  passes  into  a  law  ; 
and  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  alone 
shall  judge  needful,  adjourn,  prorogue^  and 
dissolve  all  such  general  a^emblies.  He  has 
the  disposal  of  all  such  civil  employments  as 
the  crown  does  not  dispose  of;  and  with  re- 
spect to  such  offices  as  are  usually  filled  up  bj 
the  British  government,  if  vacancies  happen^ 
the  governor  appoints  pro  tempore,  and  the  per- 
sons so  appointed  are  entitled  tq  all  the  emolu^ 
ments,  until  they  are  superseded  at  home,  and 
until  the  persons  nominated  to  supersede  them, 
arrive  in  the  colony.  The  governor  claims  the 
privilege  also,  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  has 
been  known  frequently  to  exercise  it,  of  suspend- 
ing such  civil  officers  even  as  act  immediately 
under  the  king's  authority,  or  by  commission 
from  the  boards  of  treasury  and  admiralty,  in 
high  and  lucrative  employments,  as  the  attorney 
and  advocate-general,  the  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms, &c.  and  of  nominating  other  persons  to 
act  in  their  room,  until  the  king's  pleasure  shall 
be  known  therein.  To  all  which  is  added  autho- 
rity, when  he  shall  judge  any  offender  in  crimi- 
nal matters  a  fit  object  of  mercy,  to  extend  the 
king's  gracious  pardon  towards  him,  except  only 
in  cases  of  murder  and  high  treason;  and  even 
iu  these  cases,  the  governor  is  permitted  to  re- 
prieve 
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pricvc  until  the  signification  of  the  royal  plea-   cmap. 
sure.  v^v^/ 

Secondly,  the  governor  has  the  custody  of 
the  great  seal,  and,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  pre- 
sides solely  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery.  In- 
deed, in  «ome  of  the  AYindward  Islands,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  council  sit  as  judges  in  the  court 
of  Chancery  with  the  governor  :  process  bow- 
ever  is  issued  hy  the  governor  alone,  and  tested 
in  his  name ;  and  in  general  the  governor  exer- 
cises within  his  jurisdiction,  the  same  extensive 
powers  as  are  possessed  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain. 

Thirdly,  the  governor  is  Ordinary,  and  col- 
lates to  all  vacant  church  benefices.  He  hath 
also  the  power  of  granting  probate  of  wills,  and 
administration  of  the  effects  of  persons  dying 
intestate.  He  grants  licences  for  marriages,  and 
licences  for  schools,  &c.  and  is  sole  judge  in  all 
matters  relating  tQ  the  consistorial  or  ecclesi- 
astical law. 

Fourthly,  the  governor  presides  in  the 
court  of  Error,  of  which  he  and  the  council 
are  judges,  to  hear  and  determine  all  appeals, 
in  the  nature  of  writs  of  error,  from  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  common  law. 

Fifthly,  the  governor  is  also  vice-admiral 
within  the  extent  of  his  government.  As  such^ 
he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  oijetsanyJlotsam>  &c. 
aod  in  time  of  war,  he  issues  his  warrant  to  the 

judge 
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BOOK   judge  df  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  to  grant 
I  commissions  to  privateers  (bj. 

Lastly,  a  colony-governor,  besides  various 
emoluments  arising  from  fees,  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  escbeats,  has  an  honourable  annual  provi* 
sion  settled  upon  him  by  act  of  assembly,  for 
the  vfhole  term  of  his  administration  in  the 
colony.  For,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
tempted  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  station 
by  improper  condescensions  to  leading  men  in 
the  assembly,  he  is  restrained  by  his  instructions 
from  accepting  any  salary,  unless  the  same  be 
settled  upon  him  by  law,  within  the  space  o£ 
one  year  after  his  entrance  into  the  government^ 
and  expressly  made  irrevocable  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  residence  in  the  administra^ 
tion.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  wise  and 
most  necessary  restriction. 

Arm£D  with  such  various  authorities,  and 
possessing  such  traniscendent  pre-emiqence  and 

fb)  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
the  court  of  vice-admiralty  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  4th  of  Geo, 
III.  chap.  15,  is  invested  with  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  courts  of  record,  in  cases  of  forfeitures  and  penalties  in-? 
cnrred  by  the  breach  of  any  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
trade  and  revenues  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  5  and 
in  prosecutions  in  this  court,  all  questions,  as  well  of  fact  as 
of  law,  are  decided  by  the  judge  alone,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.  The  judge  is  nominated  by  the  crown.  The 
colonists  complain  with  great  reason  of  this  law,  as  a  direct 
violation  and  infringement  of  their  best  and  dearest  constitu- 


tional rights. 
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privQeges  as  I  have  described^  it  is  not  to  be    chap. 
«xpected>  from  the  common  fallibility  of  human  >^v^/ 
nature,  that  every  colony-governor  ( placed  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  mother^ountry ) 
should,  on  every  occasion,  bear  his  faculties 
meekly.     Great  caution  is  therefore  undoubt- 
edly necessary,  on  the  part  of  a  British  minuter, 
*  io  the  choice  of  persons  for  a  trust  of  so  great 
weight  and  dignity ;  the  powers  with  which 
our  plantation-governors  are  invested  being 
more  extensive  than  those  which  the  laws  of 
England  allow  to  the  sovereign  himself     It  is 
however  a  mekncholy  truth,  that  party  merit, 
and  connections,  are  commonly  the  most  for- 
cible recommendations  with  which  a  candidate 
for  a  distant  government  can  present  himself; 
and  that  persons  equally  devoid  of  character, 
ability,  and  fortune,  have  sometimes  been  sent 
to  preside  in  our  most  important  settlements,  as 
if  justice  and  publick  virtue  were  best  admini- 
stered and  promoted  by  men  mo^t  distinguished 
for  ignorance  and  profligacy,  and  that  they 
would   prove  the    best    protectors   of   other 
people's  fortunes,  who  by  vice  and  profusion 
had  dissipated  their  own  ! 

In  nominating  to  an  ofEce  which  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  legislature,  which  has  power  to 
controul  the  administration  of  executive  justice, 
and,  in  most  cases,  has  the  sole  exercise  of  the 
vast  and  extensive  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  a 

court 
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BOOK  court  of  equity^  it  mi^t  be  supposed  that  t 
prudent  minister^  among  other  qualifications  in 
the  person  selected^  would  consider  that  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
England  is  indispensably  requisite.  It  is  re- 
markable, however^  that  the  military  professions 
(which  certainly  are  not  eminent  for  such  kind 
of  knowledge)  are  found  to  supply  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  elevated  to  this  high  sta-- 
tion.  It  were  unjust,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
allow  that  some  of  these  have  acquitted  them- 
selves in  the  civil  department  with  extraordi- 
nary reputation  and  honour.  Both  the  late. 
Sir  William  Trelawney,  and  Sir  Basil  Kdtb, 
who  successively  administered  the  government 
of  Jamaica,  were  educated  from  early  youth  in 
the  navy;  yet  possessing  souqd judgments  and 
upright  intentions,  their  conduct  as  governors 
gave  abundant  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
the  colony,  without  incurring  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  crown ;  and  their  names  will  be 
remembered  there  with  reverence,  so  lopg  ^s 
worthy  governors  shall  be  number^  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  ((^J*     But  these 

CcJ  Soon  after  the  above  was  ^\Titte^,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  in  an  untimely  gravp, 
their  highly-valued  and  most  lamented  governor,  Thomas 
Earl  of  EiBnghani,  who  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
that  island  in  the  beginning  of  J  700,  and  died  in  hisgoveni- 
ment  in  October  J  79I .    This  nobleman  was  educated  in 

ti:e 
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mre  rare  instances;  and  it  must  generally  be  chap. 
iidmittedj  that  the  appointment  to  high  civil 


Ithe  armyj  and,  with  the  frankness  and  firmness  of  the  sol* 
dier,  possessed  very  extraordinary  talents  for  civil  employ* 
lueut^ — Hk  merit  as  Chancellor  surpassed  all  that  the  warm- 
est of  his  friends  liad  predicted.  He  displayed  a  calmness  of 
temper,  and  a  clearness  of  conception,  which  the  captious 
and  subtle  perplexities  qf  foren»ck  argument  could  not 
disturb  or  elude.  His  m'md  was  strong,  quick,  penetrating, 
sound,  and  decisive  5  but  tlie  promment  feature  of  his  cha- 
Toucter,  which  displayed  itself  in  all  cases  and  on  every  occa- 
sion, was  a  manly  and  unshaken  intrepidity.  He  neither 
courte4  Dor  dreaded  any  man  living;  proceeding  straight 
fonn'ard  in  the  plain  path  of  his  duty,  without  fear,  &voiir, 
or  affection,*— At  his  first  entrance  into  tlie  government,  his 
manners  were  thought  ungracious  i  but  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues were  soon  happily  experienced,  and  he  then  became  the 
most  popular  of  all  governors.  The  Roman  people  displayed 
not  greater  affliction  at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  than  was 
manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  for  the  loss  of 
Lord  Effingham.  The  assembly  voted  a  magnificent  funeral 
for  the  remains  of  his  Lordship,  as  they  had  for  those  of  the 
Countcfis  of  Effingliam,  who  died  a  short  time  before  hiiH. 
They  likewise  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  dieir  Virtues,  and  the  author  of  this 
work  had  the  honour  of  drawing  up  the  inscription  thereon^ 
which  is  2i&  fallows : 

To  the  Memory  of 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Effingham,  Baron  Howard, 

Captain-General  and  Chief  Governor  of  this  Island, 

in  the  years  l/gOand  IJyl  : 

And  of  Kathaeine  his  Wife. 

The  latter  departed  this  lilc  on  the  13th  day  of 

October,  J  791, 
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BOOK  offices  of  mea  whose  education  and  past  pur- 
suits have  not  given  them  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring much  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  our  limited  government^  U  a  very  dangerou9 

In  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 

in  His  Majesty's  ship  Diana : 

The  former,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month. 

The  third  week  after  the  melancholy  return  of  the  Diana 

with  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Consort, 

whom  he  seemed  unwilling  to  survive. 

And  with  whom  he  was  deposited  in  the  same  grave, 

ITius,  united  in  their  lives 

by  the  most  tender  and  exalted  ties, — 

He— the  fond  and  indulgent  Husband, 

She — the  cheerful   and   obedient  Wife,-*. 

In  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided ! 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance 

of  so  illustrious  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection; 

To  manifest  the  publick  sense 

of  the  many  publick  and  private  virtues  of  their 

respected  Governor} 

And  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  posteiity,. 

The  clearness  of  that  sagacity^ 

The  extent  of  that  knowledge. 

And  the  purity  and  finxmess  of  that  mtegrity, 

which  rendered  hisr  administration  » 

the  boast  and  security  of  a  grateful  people  j 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 

having  caused  the  remains  of  this  noble  and 

fomented  Pair  to  be  interred  with  funeral  honours 

at  the  publick  expence,  the  whole  House- 

attending  each  procession  as  Mourners, 

As  a  farther  testimony  of  merited  esteem 

Inscribe  tliis  Monument. 
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experiment.  Persons  of  this  class^  with  the  pu-  chap. 
rest  intentions,  are  easily  misled  by  selfish  and  \^v^/ 
interested  men,  whom  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  deficiencies  compels  them  to  consult.—- 
Even  while  actuated  by  honest  and  laudable 
motives,  they  may  violate  irreparably  the  first  . 
principles  of  law  and  a  free  constitution,  by 
establishing  fatal  precedents  which  no  integrity 
of  intention  can  sanctify.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  late 
chief  justice  of  Georgia,  relates,  that  a  govern- 
or of  a  province  in  North  America  (at  that 
time  a  British  colony)  ordered  the  provost-^ 
marshal  to  hang  up  a  convict  some  days  before 
the  time  appointed  by  his  sentence,  and  a  rule 
of  court  for  his  execution.  ''  He  meant  well, 
says  Stokes,  but,  being  a  military  man,  con- 
ceived  that  as  he  had  power  to  reprieve  after 
sentence,  he  had  power  to  execute  also  when 
he  pleased:  and  the  criminal  was  actually 
hanged  as  the  governor  ordered,  nor  could  hi« 
excellency  be  persuaded,  that,  by  this  very  act, 
he  was  himself  committing  felony."' 

An  anecdote  not  less  curious  than  the  former 
is  related  by  the  same  author  of  another  military 
governor,  who,  it  seems,  took  it  into  his  bead 
to  suspend  a  gentleman  from  his  seat  in  the 
council,  for  no  other  reason  than  marrying  his 
daughter  without  his  consent. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  these  cases  the 
mischief  to  the  publick,  exclusive  of  the  prece- 
dent. 
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BOOR  dent,  was  not  Tery  great.  I  could  produce, 
however,  many  an  instance^  in  the  conduct  of 
governors,  in  which  something  more  would 
appear,  I  am  afraid,  than  mere  folly,  and  the 
Ignorant  raisap plication  of  authority.  But  the 
ta^  is  invidieu)(>  and  I  willingly  decline  it; 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL,  LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR,  AND  PRESIDENT. 

.  In  a  government  comprehending  severai 
islands;,  as  that  of  the  Leev^ard  Charaihean 
Islands^,  there  i»conmionly  appointed^  together 
"with  the  captain-general  or  chief  governor,  a 
lieutenant-general,  who  is  next  in  succcsaion. 
lie  is  usually  lieutenant-governor  likewi^  of 
«ne  of  the  islands  included  within  the  general 
governments  each  of  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  captain-gencVal  from  that  particular  island, 
has  its  affairs  administei*ed  by  a  lieutenant-go- 
Temor^  or  the  president  of  the  council,  most 
commonly  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the 
lieutenant-governor  is  on  the  spot ;  this  ap- 
pointment, in  fact,  being  iiothing  more  than 
the  grant  of  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  which 
is  paid  by  the  crown.  In  Jamaicaitis  seldom 
that  a  lieutenant-governor  is  appointed  during 
the  residence  on  the  island  of  a  captain-gene- 
ral, there  being  no  establishment  or  provision  for 
such  an'  officer  holding  a  dormant  commission; 

who 
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who  has  therefore  neither  power  nor  profit.  He  chail 
is  Hot,  as  lieutenant-governor,  entitled  even  to.i 
a  seat  in  the  counciL  On  the  resignation,  or 
absence  on  leave,  of  the  captain-general,  a  lieu- 
lenant-governpr,  if  not  present,  is  frequently 
sent  over,  who  then  succeeds  to  the  supreme 
command^  and  receives  the  full  emoluments  of 
the  government  (d). 

Mr. 

fd)  The  following  instance  of  ministerial  ccconomy  may 
amuse,  but  cannot  surprise,  my  readers  in  the  cokmies. — 
About  the  year  17^7>  when  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
then  Earl  of  SJielburne,  was  Secretary  of  State,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  his  lordship  by  some  gentlemoii  of  Ja- 
maica, then  residing  in  England,  for  a  provision  for  a  lieu 
tenant-governor,  who  should  reside  within  the  Island  at  the 
same  time  with  the  captain-general.    Tlie  reason  assigned 
ivas,  to  prevent  a  devolution  of  the  government  to  the  pre- 
sident of  tlie  council.     Lord  Slielbume  had  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  than  an  unwillingness  to  saddle  eitlier  the 
mother-country  or  tjie  colony  with  additicmaleK^^ence. — But 
findings  among  other  emoluments  of  die  captain-geneml,  tl^at 
lie  derived  about  1000/.  st/trling  per  tuuium,  from  the  com*' 
snand  of  a  fortification  at  Port  HoyaJ^  calkd  Fort  Charles,  and 
conceiving  the  other  appointmeuts  oi  the  chief  governor  td 
be  sufHciently  liberal,  his  lordUaip  stipulated  with  d»  uqtX 
governor.  Sir  William  Trelawney,  tliat  lie  slionkl  resign  Fort 
Charles  to  lieutenant-governor  DiiUing,on  oondition  ol' resi- 
dence.  Tluis  were  the  wishes  of  tlie  gentlemeii  gratified,  and 
a  provision  made  for  a  heuteuant-goveriwr,  wiihout  expence 
either  to  Great  Britahi  or  Jamaica  j  and,  considering  witli:^ 
that  Sir  William  Trelawney  was  the  minister's  friend,  tlic 
conduct  of  Lord  Shelburne  iu  tJie  business  was  highly  cony- 
inendable,  and  bore  the  features  of  honoir. — But  iViZik  the 
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BOOK  Mb.  Long  is  of  opinion  that  a  presideiit  o^ 
%^0ry^  the  couQciU  taking  upon  him  the  government 
on  the  demise  or  absence  of  a  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor,  cannol  legally  dissolve  the 
house  of  assembly,  nor  issue  writs  for  calling  a 
new  one;  because  he  has  no  express  commission 
irom  the  Sovereign  under  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain^  giving  authority  for  that  purpose. 

THE  COUNCIL. 

The  members  of  this  board  are  severally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Royal  mandamus,  directed  to 
the  governor,  ajid  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  names  of  the  several  mem* 
|)crs  for  the  time  being  are  inserted  in  the  go- 
vernor's instructions.  In  Jamaica  their  full 
complement  is  twelve :  in  some  of  the  smaller 
islands  ten :  and  in  case  of  as  many  vacancies, 

tcsult.  In  the  administral ion  of  I^rd  George  Germain,  Ge* 
Dcral  Bailing,  by  the  demise  of  Sir  William  Trelawney,  suc- 
■ceeded  to  the  chief  command  :  and  the  new  minister,  con- 
sidering 1 000/.  p^r  «yi»t/7U  no  despicable  object,  instead  of 
continuing  FortCharlesasa  provision  for  a  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, seized  on  it  for  his  own  use,  and  soon  after  assigned  its 
prc^ts  over  to  one  of  his  dependants,  who  has  enjoyed  it 
•ever  since.  Thus  the  Island  suffers  the  same  inconveniency 
it  complained  of  before,  with  the  burthen  of  providing  1000/. 
a  year  for  a  person  who  neither  resides  within  the  island,  nor 
has  any  other  connection  with  itj  for  the  fort  is  generally 
tt)nunandcd  by  his  deputy's  deput}%  with  whose  ver}'  name^ 
it  is  probable,  the  principal  himself  is  unacquainted. 
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hy  deaths  absence^  or  suspeosion,  as  reduce  the    chap. 
hwettd  aoder  aeveu^  the  governor  or  commander 
in  chief  is  empoM^ered  to  fill  up  lo  that  num^ 
ber^  but  no  further.     Their  privileges,  powers, 
and  oflices^  are  these : 

First.  They  are  by  courtesy  severally  ad* 
dressed;,  in  the  colonies^  Honourable  ;  they  take 
precedency  next  to  the  commander  in  chief; 
and,  on  the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-general^  and  lieutenant-governor, 
the  eldest  member  of  the  council  succeeds  to  the 
government,  under  the  title  of  President, 

Secondly.  They  are  a  council  of  state,  the 
governor  or  commander  in  chief  p raiding  in 
person,  to  whom  they  stand  in  the  same  relatioa 
as  the  privy-council  in  Great  Britain  does  to 
the  Sovereign .  But  although  every  plantation^ 
governor  is  directed  by  his  instructions  to  ad- 
vise with  his  council  on  most  occasions,  I  do  not 
know  that,  in  his  executive  capacity,  he  is  ab- 
solutely bound  to  abide  by  their  advice.  I  con-' 
ceiye  that  he  is  competent  to  act,  in  most  cases^ 
Bot  only  withoiU,  but  even  against,  their  concur- 
Bence  :  he  may,  it  is  true,  by  so  doing,  incur  the 
king's  displeasure;  but  his  proceedings  are 
nevertheless  efficient  and  legal  within  the 
colony. 

.  Thirdly.  They  are  named^  in  every  com- 
mi^on  of  the  peace,  as  justices  throughout 
the  colony  to  which  they  belong. 

4  Fourth  LYv 
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Fourthly.  The  councU,  together  with  tte? 
commander  in  chiefs  sit  as  judges  in  the  court 
of  error  or  court  of  appeal  in  civil  causes  froM 
the  courts  of  record ;  and  in  some  of  the  islands 
two  or  more  of  the  members  sit  with  the  go- 
vemor  in  the  court  of  chancery,  as  assistant 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  as  I  have  else-^ 
where  related ;  appeals  Crom  chancery  there- 
fore lie  not  before  them,  but  are,  by  the  king's 
order,  avoked  before  his  majesty  hinttelf  ia 
^eunciL 

Fifthly.  The  council  is  a  constituent  part 
of  the  legislature;  their  consent  being  neces- 
sary in  the  enacting  of  laws.  In  this  capacity 
of  legislators,  they  sit  as  the  upper  house,  and 
in  most  of  the  colonies,  distinct  from  the  go* 
\ernor;  claim  privilege  of  parliament,  order 
the  attendance  of  persons,  and-the  production 
of  papers  and  records,  and  commit  for  con- 
tempts; enter  protests  on  their  journals  after 
the  manner  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  have 
their  chaplain,  clerk,  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  been  thought  strange  that  one  and  the 
same  body  of  men  should  act  in  two  such  differ'^ 
ent  capacities,  and  functions,  as  a  privy-council 
tworn  to  secrecy  and  fidelity,  and  an  upper  house- 
of  legislature ;  ^'  the  admittingsuch  a  distinction, 
says  a  late  governor,  may  be  supposedeven  to  firee 
them  from  all  obligations. of  tbo  oath  they  take 
.  %       '  as 
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AS  counsellors :  because  their  duty  to  the  people^    chap. 


as  legislators^  may  seem  to  oblige  them  very 
frequently  to  support  opinions  repugnant  to 
a  governor's  schemes  (e)," 

BcT  to  this  it  may  be  answered^  that  if  the 
governor's  schemes  are^  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  repugnant  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  their  opposition  to  such  schemes  can- 
not be  deemed  a  violation  of  their  oath  of  fide- 
lity;  neither  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  th^y 
thereby  divulge  what  they  have  sworn  to  keep 
secret. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  at  large  re- 
siding within  the  colonies,  have  much  more 
cause  of  apprehension  than  their  governors, 
from  the  existence  and  exercise  of  legislative 
authority,  in  so  unstable  a  body  as  the  board 
in  question  :  For  although  its  individual  mem* 
bers  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  indeed  commonly 
are,  men  of  weight  and  property  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  yet  a  territorial  qualification 
is  dot  indispensably  necessary  to  their  appoint- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  members  chosen  into  the 
assembly.  Persons  therefore  may  be,  and  I  am 
afraid  in  former  times  have  been,  nominated  to 
the  council,  who  have  no  natural  concern  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colony,  no  community  of  inte- 
rests with  its  inhabitants,  and  who   consider 

Ce)  This  opinion  of  Governor  Lyttleton  is  quoted  niore  n^ 

Urge  in  th^  Historj' of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Long,  vol.  i.  p.  156, 

TOL.  II.  0  D  themselves 
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BOOK    themselves  wholly  at  the  governor's  disposal, 
and  bound  to  support  all  his  measures^  how- 
fever    incompatible    with    the    general    good. 
Again  :  From  the  power  which  the  governors 
assume  of  arbitrarily  inflicting  the  rod  of  sus- 
pension^ the  board  has  not  stability  sufficieut 
to  insure  respect  to  its  resolutions.     It  has  nei- 
ther strength  nor  independency.     Such  of  the 
members  therefore  as  have  property  in  the  coun- 
try^ may  perhaps  sometimes  find  themselves  in 
a  more  disagreeable  predicament  than  even  those 
who  have  none ;  for  they  may  be  compelled  to 
vote  as  a  governor  shall  dictate^  in  support^ 
possiblj;,  of  measures  ruinous  to  the  community 
.  in  which  all  their  concerns  are  centered^  or  be 
exposed  to  the  aflVont  of  publick  degradation  ; 
to  the  consequent  malignant  misconstructions 
of  the  vulgar ;  and  peifhaps  to  the  contempt  of 
their  own  minds^  in  having  accepted  a  station 
which  subjects  them  to  censure^  for  honestly 
discharging  the  duties  of  it. 

I  DO  not  indeed  know  that  many  great  evils 
have  actttitlly  been  felt  by  the  colonists  at  Urge,  ^ 
from  the  inefficiency  and  instability  of  this 
becly-  However,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  the 
British  government,  not  merely  to  correct  ex- 
isting abuses,  but  also  to  obviate  and  prevent 
(as  far  as  human  foresight  will  permit)  such  as 
inay  possibly  or  probably  happen ;  many  intel- 
ligent persons  have  been  led  to  contiovert  the 

claim 
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claim  of  the  council  altogetV.er  to  a  participa-  chap 
lion  in  the  legislature.  They  deny  that  this  ^jf;^^ 
claim  derives  any  just  support  either  from  ana- 
logy to  the  constitution  of  the  parent  state^ 
firom  the  royal  delegation^  or  from  any  law  of 
suflSciient  comprehension  and  eflStacy  to  warrant 
such  a  pretension  in  a  body  so  constituted. 

The  principal  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  support  of  this  opinion^  are  to  this 
effect. 

The  peers  of  Great  Britain  are  hereditary 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  sit  in  parliament 
for  the  support  of  their  own  great  interests  and 
inherent  dignity,  and  as  an  intermediate  body 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.  In  civil 
process  their  persons  are  sacred,  and  in  crimi- 
.nal,  they  are  tried  by  their  own  order.  Neither 
can  their  privileges  be  taken  from  them  but  in 
extraordinary  cases,  anc(  then  only  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  whole  house,  as  a  court  of  the 
highest  jurisdiction,  or  by  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature.  The  sovereign,  it  is  true,  can 
create  as  many  new  peers, as  he  pleases,  but  hav- 
iiig  once  raised  a  subject  to  this  high  dignity, 
his  privileges  thenceforward,  as  a  peer  of  par- 
liament, are.  his.  own  ;  founded,  mvt*  on  roval 

'^  ./ 

concessions,  but  on  the  ancient  fiiaWamental 
constitution  of  the  realm.  Thus,  tfi'e  house  of 
lords  form's  a  separate  branch  of  the  legislature, 
distinct  from,  and  entirely  independent  of,  the 
D  D  2  crown 
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BOOK    crown  oh  the  one  hand^  and  the  commons  on 

VI. 

the  other.  Now^  in  all  these  respects  it  is 
maintained^  that  a  colonial  council  has  no  con- 
formity or  similitude  with,  and  therefore  could 
not  originally  have  been  intended  to  form  a  se- 
parate estate,  and  supply  in  the  colonies  the 
place  of,  the  house  of  peers  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  contended  further,  tltat  the  power  of 
the  crown  is  not  of  itself  sufficiently  extensive 
to  constitute  such  a  legislative  branch^  or  se- 
parate estate  in  the  colonies.  The  king,  it  is- 
true,  has  a  negative  in  legislation,  but  the  king 
tas  no  right  to  propose  a  law  to,  or  to  alter  a 
law  proposed  by,  the  lords  or  commons.  His 
power  is  the  power  of  rejecting,  and  nothing 
more  ;  which  therefore  is  not  so  properly  a  le- 
gislative power,  as  a  negative  on  the  legislatioik 
of  the  other  branches ;  a  mere  defensive  privi- 
lege to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legislature,  and  preserve  the  go- 
Ternment  entire.  As  the  king  cannot  confer  on 
others  what  he  possesses  not  himself,,  nothing 
less  than  a  solemn  and  precisely  declaratory  law^ 
proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  could,  it  is  pre- 
tended, have  given  the  shadow  of  authority  t^r 
a  colonial  or  provincial  council  to  form  tJicm- 
selves  into  a  distinct  legislative  estate.  It  fol- 
lows, that  their  claim  to  legislative  powers,  thus 
unsupported^  is  usurpation  and  tyranny. 

These 
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TufisE  argument^  or  arguments  to  the  sam^  cha». 
effect,  are  urged  with  great  ability  in  Mr.  Long's  y^^^y^ 
History  of  Jamaica.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
controvert  them  by  elaborate  discussion,  but 
content  myself  with  briefly  stating  the  origin, 
as  it  is  in  fact,  (according  to  my  conception) 
of  the  pretensions  of  this  branch  to  a  distinct 
share  in  colonial  legislation.  If  it  be  shewn 
that  the  exercise  of  these  pretensions  may,  on 
several  occasions^  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  community ;  a  very 
few  words  will  suffice  on  the  question  of  their 
constitutional  legality. 

That  it  was  originally  intended  to  establish 
in  any  of  the  colonial  governments  three  distinct 
independent  legislative  powers  acting  on  the 
spot,  in  the  view  of  forming  constitutions  on 
the  model  of  England^  I  do  not  however  be- 
lieve ;  because,  while  the  crown  retains  its  ne- 
cessary and  constitutional  right  of  disannulling 
all  acts  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  and  while 
the  privilege  of  giving  a  negative  is  likewise 
exercised  by  its  governors  in  the  colonies,  inde- 
pendent of  the  council,  there  are  four  distinct 
estates,  instead  of  three.  The  case  seems  to 
have  been,  that  there  being  no  order  of  heredi- 
tary nobility  in  the  plantations,  out  of  which  to 
constitute  a  dignified  and  efficient  intermediate 
body,  like  the  peers  of  England  and  Ireland,  a 
legislative  authority  was  at  an  early  period 
entrusted  to  the  governors  and  tlieir  council. 
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B  OK  acting  eonjointh),  and  forming  a  middle  branch 
between  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  on  the  other.  The 
presence  and  concurrence  of  the  governor  were 
probably  thought  adviseable,  in  the  view  that 
the  interests  of  the  crown  might  generally  pre- 
ponderate ;  while  by  selecting  the  membei*s  of 
the  council  from  men  of  the  first  consequence 
in  each  colony,  it  was  perhaps  conceived  that 
a  salutary  check' was  contrived  against  those 
abuses  to  which  power,  in  the  best  hands,  is 
sometimes  liable ;  and  on  this  plan  the  colonies 
possessed  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  an  English 
legislative  constitution  (f). 

That  such  was  the  first  intention  in  the  for* 
mation  of  all  or  most  of  the  king's  governments 
in  the  plantations  ( imperfect  as  the  system  con- 
fessedly is,  from  the  iusfcibility  of  the  council) 
appears  from  the  instance  of  Barbadoes,  where 
this  arrangement  still  exists;  the  governor  and 
council,  in  matters  of  legislation,  constituting, 
not  two  separate  and  distinct  bodies,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  but  one  constituent  branch 
Dnly,  sitting  and  deliberating  together. — And 
such  too,  for  some  years,  was  the  practice  of 

(f)  Every  governor  is  expr^sly  instructed  to  transmit  from 
time  to  time  to  bis  Majesty  the  names  of  such  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  as  are  best  qualitied  to  supply  vacancies  in 
the  council,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  person  is  appointed  who 
is  not  prcvipusly  recommended  by  the  governor. 

Jamaica^ 
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Jamaicft^  and  I  believe, of  all  or  most  of  the  chap. 
rest  of  the  royal  governments ;  but  as  it  some*  <^^v>j 
times  became  necessary  to  reject  popular  bills, 
the  governor,  to  divert  the  displeasure  of  the 
assembly  from  himself  to  the  council,  declined 
by  degrees  attending  on  such  occasions ;  leaving 
it  to  the  board  to  settle  matters  with  the  as* 
sembly  as  they  could,  without  his  interference. 
The  council  concurred,  readily  enough,  in  the 
governor's  views,  because  his  absence  removing 
a  restraint,  gave  them  the  semblance  of  a  dis* 
tinct  independent  estate ;  and  the  crown,  per- 
ceiving the  utility  and  advantage  of  the  mea-* 
sure,  confirmed  and  established  the  practice  by 
degrees  in  most  of  the  royal  governments 
throughout  the  British  plantations.  If  the 
people's  representatives  had  considered  this 
exclusive  interposition  of  the  council  as  an  in-<^ 
novation,  then  was  their  time  to  have  opposed 
it ;  but  it  has  not  appeared  to  me  that  tlie  as- 
sembly of  any  one  colony,  at  any  one  period, 
denied  a  right  in  the  council  to  negative  bills 
in  the  first  instance,  without  the  governor's 
consent  or  participation.  Now  the  right  in 
the  council  to  reject  bills  altogether  in  the  first 
instance,  necessarily  comprehends  the  privilege 
of  offering  amendments  to  particular  clauses, 
(money  bills  are  always,  and  very  properly,  ex- 
cepted) the  exercise  of  which  ])rivilege  is  in 
truth  nothing  more  th^n  an  offer  of  compro- 
mise between  the  council  and  assembly,     The 
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BOOK  former  maj  8aj>  '^  \ye  propose  such  and  such 
ameodiDents;  adopt  them,  or  we  use  our  power 
of  rejection."  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  plain 
origin  and  actual  ri$eof  the  privileges  enjoyed, 
I  believe,  by  the  council-board  in  every  British 
colony  in  the  West  Indies  ( Barbadoes  except- 
ed)  of  deliberating  apart  from  the  governor  on 
all  bills  sent  up  by  the  assembly;  of  proposing 
amendments  to  such  bills,  and  of  rejecting  altor 
gether,  and  without  any  participation  with  the 
governor,  such  of  them  as  they  disapprove. 
Further  than  this,  I  do  not  know  that  the  legis? 
}ative  authority  of  the  council  extends,  and  { 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  exercise 
ef  such  an  authority,  when  enforced  freely  and 
independeiitlyj  a  most  necessary  and  useful  ex^ 
pedient,  tending  to  prevei>t  violent  and  mischies 
V0U8  disputes  between  the  delegates  of  the 
people  and  the  representative  of  the  crown. 
Its  origin  may  have  been  illegitimate ;  but  its 
adoption  in  the  colonies  for  a  century  at  leasts 
and  recognition  by  the  crown,  have  given  it 
such  a  prescriptive  establishment,  as  I  conceive 
constitutes  law  (gj, 

Cg)  In  truth  the  <  olonies  gained  a  very  important  acqai- 
tition  by  this  separation  of  the  governor  and  council  frooi 
eacl.  other  in  n>a  teis  of  legislation ;  for,  obtaining  by  thi$ 
pieans  u.e  semblance  of  three  distinct  estates,  it  enabled  them 
the  more  easily  to  secure  the  privilege  which  they  claimed, 
thjt  their  laws  should  be  immediately  in  force  as  soon  a:>  con- 
sented to  by  ilie  governor,  without  waiting  for  the  royal  con- 
firmation. 
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After  all,  the  objections  which  have  been  chap, 
made  to  the  present  constitution  of  this  bod}  ^  v^iv^^^ 
arising  from  its  want  of  sufficient  stability  and 
independence,  are  of  an  important  and  serious 
nature.  Men  are  very  unfit  for  legislators^ 
whose  deliberations  are  liable  to  be  biassed  by 
external  and  improper  influence.  If,  on  some 
occasions,  they  are  instruments  of  good,  on 
others  they  may  prove  instruments  of  great  evil. 
Yet  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  even  this  incon- 
venience might  find  its  remedy,  if  the  colonial 
assemblies  would  take  the  subjoct  into,  serious 
and  temperate  consideration.  Were  it  required 
by  law  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  of  the 
council  who  was  not  possessed  of  a  landed  estate 
within  the  colony  ti>  some  given  value,  as  an 
indispensable  qualification,  so  that  the  private 
interests  of  the  members  might  be  blended  with 
those  of  e\erj  other  citizen,  and  were  tjie  ter^ 
rors  of  suspension,  which,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  hangs  but  by  a  thread,  removed  * 
from  them,  they  would  become  a  respeetablcr 
and  most  useful  body  (hj.     At  the  same  time, 

(Ti)  There  arises,  however,  some  difficulty  in  considering 
this  point.  While  the  council  are  liable  to  be  suspended  at 
the  will  of  :m  arbitrary  and  capricioas  governor  (and  1  rc- 
menciber  an  instance  in  Jamaica,  of  seven  members  being 
suspended  in  one  day,  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence)  their 
authority  h  very  lightly  regarded,  and  sometimes  tJiey  are 
even  treated  wiih  co!Ucm;>t  and  insult.  On  the  other  hand, 
^  if  they  were  appointed  for  life,  ihcy  Uii^ht,  Ki  ti^eir  legisla- 
tive 
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VI. 


BOOK  it  will  behoove  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple»  in  an  especial  manner^  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands^  undiminished  and  unimpaired^  as 
a  sacred  deposit^  the  great  and  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  granting  or  withholding  the  supplies. 
If  the  council^  indepeadent  of  the  governor 
and  the  people^  shall  once  possess  themselves 
of  the  smallest  share  in  this  most  important  of 
all  popular  rights,  they  will  become  from  that 
moment  a  standing  senate,  and  an  insolent 
aristocracy. 

live  capacity,  become  formidable  both  to  the  king*s  repre- 
sentative and  the  people.  They  might  obstract  the  supplies 
for  no  better  reason  than  to  get  a  new  governor.  I  am  of 
<^inion,  therefore,  that  they  should  still  be  amovcable,  but, 
in  order  to  give  them  greater  weight  than  they  possess  at 
present,  they  should  be  moveable  only  by  the  king's  express 
order,  in  consequence  of  a  joint  address  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  the  house  of  assembly.  Their  present 
constitution  certainly  requires  some  correction  and  amend- 
ment :  the  more  so,  as  in  some  of  the  colonies  they  have 
set  up  pretensions  of  a  very  wide  and  extraordinary  nature. 
They  have,  at  diflferent  times,  claimed  and  exercised  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  imprisoning  for  contempt,  and  formerly 
even  for  fines  laid  by  their  own  authority,  lliey  have  claim* 
ed  a  right  of  originating  publick  bills  at  their  board,  and 
even  of  amending  money  bills  passed  by  the  assembly.  Tliey 
-have  also  claimed  the  right  of  appropriating  the  publick 
revenue,  Sec,  &c.  All  these,  and  other  pretensions,  are 
equally  inconsistent  with  their  original  appointment  of  a 
council  of  assistants,  to  the  governor,  and  with  the  tenure 
by  Nvhich  they  at  present  exi^t,  and  ought  to  be  constantly 
and  firmly  rciisled  by  the  people's  representatives. 
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CHAR  II  (a). 

Houses  of  Assemhli) . — Prerogative  deniedto  he  in 
the  Crown  of  establishing  in  the  Colonies  Con- 
stitutions less  free  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
— Most  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands 
settled  bi/  Emigrants  from  the  Mother  Coun- 
try,  —  Boyal  Proclamations  and  Cliarters, 
Confirmations  only  of  ancient  Rights, — Bar- 
badoes,  and  some  other  Islands,  originally 
made  Counties  Palatine, — Tlieir  local  Legis- 
latures  how  constituted,  and  the  Extent  of  their 
Jurisdiction  pointed  out, — Their  Allegiance 
to,  and  Dependance  on,  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  how  secured, — Constitutional  Extent 
of  Parliamentary  Authority  over  them. 

In  treating  of  the  assemblies^  or  popular  branch 
in  the  local  sj^stem  of  colonial  administration, 
I  shall  first  attempt  to  investigate  the  origin  of 

(a)  In  this  chapter,  tlie  nature  and  necessary  nnifurmity 
of  my  work  compel  me  to  tread  over  a  field  wherein  the 
footsteps  of  a  great  many  preceding  writers  are  still  visible. 
I  presume  not  therefore  to  fancy  that  1  can  produce  many 
new  arguments  myself,  or  give  additional  weight  to  those 
which  have  been  advanced  by  others,  on  subjects  so  well 
understood,  and  so  frequently  and  freely  canvassed  d\u-ing 
the  late  unhappy  disputes  with  America.  My  aim  will  be 
answered,  if,  instead  of  originality  and  novelty,  1  am  found 
to  possess  perspicuity  and  precision.  Happily,  the  great 
rights  of  mankind  are  sudicicntly  apparent,  without  tlie  aid 
ti  logical  deduction,  and  abstracted  hjpothcsis. 

the 
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BOOK    th6  claim  of  the  colonists  to  legislate  for  them- 

VI.  , 

\^y^^  selves^  by  mean*  of  those  assemblies,  and  to  dis- 
play the  principles  on  which  this  claim  was  con- 
firmed by  the  mother-country.  Afterwards,  I 
shall  enquire  by  what  means  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  profitable 
subordination  to  the  British  parliament,  are  se* 
cured  and  maintained. 

From  the  arguments  that  have  beea  urged 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
concerning  a  prerogative  in  the  crown  to  invest 
the  colonial  council-boards  with  some  share  of 
legislative  authority,  I  trust  it  will  not  follow 
that  the  English  constitution  has  at  any  time 
lodged  in  the  king  the  still  greater  prerogative 
of  establishing  in  the  British  dependencies,  sach 
a  form  and  system  of  government  as  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  think  best.  It  is  surely  one  thing  to 
say,  that  thfe  crown  may  introduce  into  the 
plantations  such  checks  and  controuls  as  are 
congenial  to  those  institutions  by  which  free^ 
dom  is  best  secured  in  the  mother-country,  and 
anotherto  aver  that  the  crown  may  withhold  from 
the  colonies  the  ejoyment  of* freedom  altoge- 
ther. Nevertheless,  were  the  n^axim  well  found- 
ed, thatthe  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  arrang- 
ing the  system  of  colonial  establishments  is 
unlimited,  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from 
it  that  would  impeach,  in  the  smalle^st  degree, 
the  claim  of  the  British  colonists  in  America 
4  to 
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to  a  British  constitution ;  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
presenting the  whole  nation,  has  repeatedly  re- 
co^ized  in  the  fir^  settlers  and  their  posterity^ 
by  various  solemn  grants,  proclamations,  char- 
ters, and  treaties,  the  same  liberties,  privileges, ' 
and  immunities,  which  are  possessed  and  en- 
joyed by  theif  fellow  subjects  remaining  in 
Great  Britain. 

I  DO  not,  indeed,  know  that  those  grants,  pro- 
clamations, charters,  and  treaties,  were  essen- 
tially necessary  to  freedom  ;  for  if,  as  I  presume 
I  bavesufficiently  demonstrated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion (bj,  even  a  conquered  state,  retaining  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  no  sooner  becomes  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  than  it  is  assimilated  to  its  go- 
vernment, and  imbibes  the  spirit  of  its  free  con- 
stitution ; — if  this,  as  I  contend,  is  the  law  of 
England,  it  requires  but  little  argument  to 
prove  that  English  subjects,  whether  settling 
En  countries  which  their  valour  has  annexed  ta 
the  British  dominion,  or  emigrating  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  plantations  on  vacant  or 
derelict  lands,  are  entitled  of  right ,  so  long  as 
they  preserve  their  allegiance,  to  at  least  aa 
equal  degree  of  national  protection,  with  adopt- 
ed aliens  and  vanquished  enemies.  Some  of 
eur  possessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies 
(Jamaica  in  particular,  as  we  have  seen)  were 
obtained  by  the  forces  of  the  state ;  the  indi- 

ry  Bookiii.  c.  2. 
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viduala  of  which  bcv  ame  proprietors  of  the 
country  which  they  had  conquered.  Other 
countries^  as  Barbadoes  and  Antigua^  were 
found  vacant  and  unoccupied^  and  were  made 
valuable  appendages  to  Great  Britain^  by  the 
enterprising  spirit  and  at  the  sole  ex  pence  of  a 
few  private  adventures.  Even  where  the  lands 
were  forcibly  taken  from  the  ancient  Indian  inha* 
bitanttf,  though  nothing  can  sanctify  injustice, 
yet  the  English  title  is  unimpeachable  by  any 
other  European  power  ;  and  the  English  nation 
has  received  the  bene6t  of  the  eatcrprize.  Shall 
it  then  (to  use  an  excellent  and  unanswerable 
argument  of  Mr.  Long  on  this  subject  (c),  shall 
it  be  affirmed  ^  that  if  English  forces  conquer^ 

*  or  English  adventurers  possess  themselves  of 
^  distant  lands^  and  thereby  extend  the  empire, 

*  and  add  to  the  trade  and  opulence  of  Eng^ 
Mand;  the  Englishmen  so  possessing  andplaa- 
'  ing  such  territory,  ought,  in  consideration  of 

*  the  great  services  thereby  effected  to  their 
'  nation,  to  be  treated  worse  than  aliens,  to 

*  forfeit  all  rights  of  English  subjects,  and  be 

*  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  absolute  and  arbi- 

*  trary  form  of  government?*  Nothing  surely 
can  equal  the  absurdity  of  so  savage  a  doc- 
trine (d)  \ 

(c)  Hist.  Jamaica. 

(d)  "  Let  us  consider,  (f-ays  Mr.  Locke)  a  conqueror  ia  a 
lawfiil  war,  and  see  what  power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 

*^  First,  he  gets  no  power  by  hie  coDijuest  over  those  that 

conquered 
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Considering  therefore  the  further  discussion   chap. 

il* 

of  this  point  as  superfious^  I  come  to  the  conclu- 

conquered  with  him.  They  that  fought  on  his  side  cannot 
suffer  by  the  conquest,  but  must  at  least  be  as  much  free- 
men as  they  were  before.  And  most  commonly,  they  serve 
upon  terms^  and  on  condition  to  share  with  their  leader, 
and  enjoy  a  part  of  the  spoil,  and  other  advantages  that  at- 
tend the  conquering  sword  :  or,  at  least,  have  a  part  of  the 
subdued  country  bestowed  upon  them.  And  the  conquer- 
mg  people  arc  not,  I  hope,  to  be  slaves  by  conquest,  and 
wear  their  laurels  only  to  shew  they  are  sacrifices  to  their 
leader's  triumph.  We  are  told  by  some,  that  the  English 
monarchy  is  founded  in  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that 
our  princes  have  thereby  a  title  to  absolute  dominion; 
which,  if  it  were  true  (as  by  history  it  appears  otherwise) 
and  that  William  had  a  right  to  make  war  on  this  island, 
yet  his  dominion  by  conquest  could  reach  no  farther  than 
to  the  Saxons  and  Britons  that  were  then  inhabitants  of 
tliis  country.  The  Normans  that  came  with  him,  and 
helped  the  conqueror,  and  all  descended  from  them,  are  free- 
men, and  not  subjects  by  conquest  5  let  that  give  what  do- 
minion it  will." 

So  far  Mr.  Locke — His  friend  and  correspondeflt  Mr. 
Mollyneux,  of  Dublin,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  case  of  Ireland's 
being  bound  by  English  acts  of  parliament,  repeAs  the  same 
argument,  and  illustrates  it  as  follows,  "  Supposing  (he 
observes)  tliat  II«nry  II.  had  a  right  to  invade  Ireland,  and 
that  he  had  been  opposed  therein  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was 
only  the  ancient  race  of  the  Irish  that  could  suffer  by  this 
subjugation  ;  the  English  and  Britons,  that  came  over  and 
conquered  witli  him,  retained  all  the  freedoms  and  immu* 
ni ties  of  free-bom  subjects  5  they,  and  their  descendants, 
could  nqt  in  reason  lose  these  for  being  successful  and  vic- 
torious ;  for  so,  the  state  of  both  conquerors  and  conquered 
shall  be  equally  slavish,** 

siom 
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'  itooK    sion  wliicli  necessarily  results  from  tbe  premises^ 
and  it  appears  to  mc  to  be  clear  and  uncontro- 
vertible, that  the  royal  proclamations  and  char- 
ters w  hich  guaranteed  and  confirmed  to  the  first 
planters,  emigrating  to  America  and  tbe  West 
Indies,  all  the  liberties,  franchises^  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  denizens  remaining  withinthc  king- 
dom, were,  and  were  meant  to  be,  dcclaratonf 
only  of  ancient  rights;  not  creative  of  new  pri- 
vileges.    They  were  nothing  more  than  royal 
recognitions,  expressive  of  a  reciprocal  relation 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  not- 
-withstanding  their  removal  conveying  the  con- 
sent of  ihe  king,  as  head  and  representative  of 
the  English  state,    to  their  emigration;  and 
assuring  them,  expressly,  or  by  evident  impli- 
cation, so   long  as  they  preserved  their  alle- 
giance, <he  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
those  inherent  rights,  which  no  climate  nor 
compact  can  take  away  or  diminish. 

Such,  I  conceive,  was  the  ground  on  which 
the  first  English  colonists  claimed,  amongst 
other  rights,  the  great  and  important  one  of 
assenting  to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be 
bound ;  or,  to  speak  somewhat  more  suitably 
to  the  actual  situation  of  (he  people  of  England, 
of  being  bound  by  such  laws  only,  as  in  their 
operation,  should  extend  to,  and  bind  the  go* 
vemors  eqiialljj  ivith  the  governed ;  theframei's 

equallg 
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ttincdly  with  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  (e)  :    chap. 
and  hence,  the  establishment  in  all  the  British  \^y^ 
provinces  of  North  America^  and  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  of  assemblies^  or  houses  of  repre<^ 
sentatives,  which,  being  freely  chosen  by  the  ^ 

people,  forming  a  part  of,  and  living  among 
the  people,  and  occasionally  to  be  resolved  into 
the  general  mass,  must  necessarily  participate, 
with  a  tender  interest,  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  people. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  confirming  to  the  colo- 
nists this  liberal  system  of  self-government,  it 
was,  or  might  have  been,  contended  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  that  tto  permission  of  returning 
representatives  to  the  British  parliament  was 
all  that  on  their  own  principles,  they  could 
pretend  to  claim ;  and  the  examples  of  Durham 
and  Chester  might  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  argument.    Those  counties  being 

(e)  By  tlie  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  every 
man  should  be  represented  j  but  the  deviation  from  a  rule  too 
nice  for  practice  is  safely  borne,  because  the  interest  of  every 
particular  membier  of  parliament  stands  as  a  pledge,  that  no 
individual  in  the  kingdom  can  be  oppressed.  In  other  words, 
th«  great  security  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have, 
that  their  representatives  shall  not  abuse  their  trust,  is,  that 
iha/  cannot  impose  on  others  what  they  are  not  to  feel  them* 
selves.  *  If  an  act  of  parliament  was  made  (says  judge 
Hobart)  constituting  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  it 
would  be  void  by  .the  law  of  nature.'  See  an  excellent 
speech  of  George  Johnstone,  Esquire,  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  for  1775,  wherein  this  argument  \i  enforced. 
VOL.  II.  £  E  counties 
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BOOK  countie«, palatine,  had  complained^  that,  "for 
lack  of  knigbts  and  burgesses^  they  were  touch- 
ed, and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made 
within  the  court  of  parliament;*'  and  tbey. 
pleaded  that  all  aci^  and  statujtes  so  rnade^ 
''  were  derogatory  unto  tb^ir  most  aftcient  ju- 
risdictions, liberties  and  privileges."  Their  plea 
was  allowed,  and  parliamentary  representation 
granted  them.  It  is  observable  too,  that  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  Charaibean  islands,  as  well  as 
some  provinces  of  North  America,  were  at  fifst 
created  into  counties  paUtine,  expressly  after  the 
model  of  Durham..  Buttbe  king  and  parliament 
probably  thought,  what  all  who  duly  consider 
the  subject  must  now  thinks  that  a  parliamentary 
union  with  a  kingdom  three  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant, was  impracticable  to  any  good  purpose.  It 
is.  most  certain,  that  the  British  parliament, 
from  first  to  last,  consc^nted  thjit  the  king  should 
govern  his  subjects  in  America .( so  far  at  least  u 
related  to  their  own  intetn^^l  concerns)  as  he 
governed  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  by  parliaments 
of  their  own.  Nor,  if  tlie  election  of  represen- 
tatives is  "  an  original  right,  vested  in,  and  in- 
s^papable  from,  the  freehold,"  as  it  hath  been 
pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  (f);  and 
if  the  impracticability  of  the  colonist  being  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  British  legislature 
be  admitted^  could  such  a  consent  be  withheld 

(/)  Lord  CWef  Justice  Ho}t 
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flrcHA  them  cm  any  principfe  of  reftson  and  justice;  chapl 
tml€8»  indeed  it  ht  reasonable  and  jmt  to  con- 
tefid^  that  the  colonists^  as  hafing  from  their 
remote  situation,  need  of  greater  protection 
than  tiieir  fellow-subjects  act  bome^  are  on  thai 
aeeount  entitled  to  less. 

PHOTrNciAL  parliaments^  or  colonial  sssem^ 
Hies  ( it  matters  not  by  what  name  they  are  caH- 
ed)  being  thus  estaMished  and  recognized^  we 
*all  feftd  that  in  their  formation,  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  extent  of  jurisdiction  within  their 
ewB  circle,  they  have  constantly  copied,  and 
are  reqwired  to  copy,  as  neatly  a»  circumstances 
will  permit,  the  example  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britarn.  The  freeholders  are  assembled 
in  each  town  or  parish  respectively  by  th6 
king's  writ;  their  sufiratges  arc?  taken  by  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  the  per^ns  elected 
are  arfterwardSs  commanded,  by  royal  procla- 
mation, to  meet  together  at  a  certain  time  and 
place  in  the  proclamation  named,  to  frame 
statutes  and  OFdinances  for  the  pubiick  safety^ 
When  met,  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c., 
are  administered  unto  each  of  them;  and*  a 
^eaker  being  chosen  and  approved,  <he  ses- 
sion opens  by  a  speech  from  the  king's  repre-* 
sentative.  The  assembly  then  proceed,  as  a 
grand  provincial  inquest,  to  hear  grievaneesy 
and  to  correct  such  pubiick  abuses  as  are'  not 
€^0gui7sM6  befope  inferior  ti?ftunalsi-^They 
£  £  3  commit 
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commit  for  contempts^  and  the  courts  of  law 
have  refused^  after  solemn  argument^  to  dis- 
charge persons  committed  by  the  speaker's 
warrant.-^They  examine  and  controul  the  ac- 
counts of  the  publick  treasurer; — they  vote 
such  supplies^  lay  such  taxes,  and  frame 
such  laws^  statutes,  and  ordinances,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  province  or  colony  require. — 
Jointly  with  the  governor  and  council,  they 
exercise  the  highest  acts  of  legislation  ;  for 
their  penal  laws,  which  the  judges  are  sworn 
to  execute,  extend  even  to  life ;  many  persons 
having  suffered  death  under  laws  passed  in  the 
colonies,  even  before  they  had  received  the 
royal  assent.  On  the  whole,  subject  to  the  re- 
striction that  their  trade-laws  are  not  reptigoant 
to  those  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  no  con- 
cerns of  a  local  and  provincial  nature,  to 
which  the  authority  of  the  colonial  laws  does 
not  extend  fsJ- 

C^)  The  fbllowing  account  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
legislature  of  Jamaica  in  XJQO,  while  it  illustrates  this  part 
of  my  subject,  cannot  foil  to  prove  highly  interesting  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  British  colonies. 

^  To  his  honour  Roger  Hope  Elletson,  Esquire, 
his  majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  and  commander 
in  chief,  in  and  over  this  his  majesty's  island  of 
Jamaica,  A:c.  &c. 

'  May  it  please  your  Honour, 

'  We,  his  majesty's  most  duti6.d  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
'  assembly  of  Jamaica,  thoroughly  convinced  of  your  ho- 

•  BOUT** 
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Tins  restriction  was  intended  probably  as  ai    chap. 


auxiliary  to  other  means  for  preservingthe  unity 


IT. 


'  nour's  readiness  to  hear,  and  inclination  to  redress,  as  much 
'  as  in  you  Ires,  every  grievance  that  may  affect  any  of  his 

*  majesty's  subjects,  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you  one  which 

*  calls  aloud  for  immediate  relief,  it  being  in  itself  of  the 
'  most  dangerous  and  alarming  nature,  and  having  already 
'  given  birth  to  such  conflisions  and  distractions  in  this  un- 
'  happy  country,  as  have  not  at  any  time  beft)re  been  known 
'  in  it. 

'  Our  ancestors.  Sir,  who  settled  tliis  British  colony,  were 
'  Englishmen,  and  brought  with  them  a  right  to  tlie  laws  of 
'  England  as  their  inheritance,  which  they  did  not,  nor  could 

*  forfeit  by  settling  here.  Ever  since  civil  government  was 
'first  established  among  us,  which  was  very  soon  after  the 
'  restoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  we  have  enjoyed 
'  in  this  colony  a  constitution  and  form  of  government  as 

*  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  mother- country  as  it  was  per- 
'  haps  possible  to  make  it  •  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our 
^  properties,  secured  to  us  by  tlie  same  laws,  have  ever  been 
'  determined  and  adjudged  by  similar  jurisdictions,  and  such 
'  moneys  as  have  been  necessar}^  for  the  support  of  his  maje- 
'  sty's  gmernment  here,  have,  as  in  England,  ever  been  raised 
'  upon  the  people  with  their  own  consent  given  by  their  rc- 
'  presentatives'  in  assembly ;  our  courts  of  justice,  where 
'  life,  liber t>%  and  property  are  adjudged,  are  governed  by 
'  the  same  laws,  and  stand  in  the  same  degrees  of  subordi- 
'  nation  to  one  another,  as  the  courts  which  they  respect- 
'  ively  stand  for,  do  in  England ;  our  house  of  assembly, 

*  as  representing  the  whole  body  of  our  people,  does  and 
'  ever  did  hold  the  same  rank  in  tJie  system  of  ourconsti- 
'  tution,  as  the  house  of  conmions  does  in  that  of  our  mo- 
'  ther-country  j  here,  as  in  England,  our  representatives  in 
'assembly  are  the  grand  inquest  of  our  community  ;  the/ 

*  have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  dutj',  to  enquire  into  tlie 
•^corruptions  of  otBce,  the  abuses  of  govenunent,  and  the  ill 

*  adniini* 
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BOOK   9f  the  empire^  and  maiDtaining  the  superin- 
tending  and  contj^ouling  power  of  the  motherr 

'  administration  of  justice,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  that 
'  this  body  has  here,  as  in  oyr  mother-country,  ever  en- 
^  joyed  a  superiority  over  all  the  courts  of  justice,  and  a 
'  power  of  examining  their  conduct  j  and  all  judges,  roa- 

*  gistrates,  and  pu'ulick  officers,  have  ever  been  amenable 
'  to  the  assembly,  end  their  conduct  liable  to  its  inspection ; 
'  and  here,  as  in  England,  we  owe  it  to  the  wholesome  and 
'  frequent  exertions  of  such  a  power  in  the  representative 

*  body  of  the  people,  that  we  are  at  this  day  a  free  people ; 

*  without  it  we  can  have  no  security  or  defence  against  the 
'  corruption  of  judges,  and  the  abuses  which  may  happen 
'  in  every  department  of  administration. 

'  It  is  against  a  most  flagrant,  unprovoked,  and  unprece- 
'  dented  attack  and  violation  which  Mr.  Lyttleton,  our  lata 
'  chancellor,  made  upon  this  indubitable  right  of  the  people, 
'that  we  now  resort  to  your  honour  for  redress. 

'  In  December  1764,  Fierce  Cooke  aqdLachlan  McNeil, 
'  two  men  who  had  been  committed  by  the  assembly  for 
'  breach  of  privilege,  and  were  in  custody  of  Edward  Bolt, 
'  the  messenger  of  the  house,  by  virtue  of  the  speaker's 
'  warrant,  did,  in  contempt  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
'  the  house,  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Lyttelton  as 
^  chancellor,  for  writs  of  habeas-corpus  upon  the  statute 

*  of  the  thirty-first  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  upon  the  re- 
'  turn  of  the  said  writs,  he  did,  in  a  court  of  Chancer}-' which 
'  he  called  for  that  purpose,  release  the  prisoners,  and  de- 
1  clare  as  follows :  '*  That  it  did  not  appear  to  him  from  the 
'*  words  of  any  act  of  parliament,  or  of  any  act  of  th«  go- 
**  vernor,  council,  and  assembly  of  tliis  island,  or  of  his 
*'  majesty's  commission  or  instructions  to  his  excellency  as 
"  governor  of  this  island,  or  by  any  other  means  whatso- 
'*  ever,  thiit  the  commitment  of  the  said  Pierce  Cooke  into 
f  the  custody  of  the  said  Edward  Bolt  is  legal  5  and  hi§ 
/f  excellency  tlie  chancellor  was  therefore  pleased  to  order, 

«'  adjudge. 
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reciprocal  engagement  or  obligation  on  the  part 

*'  lidjtidge,  and  decree,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged, 
*'  and  decreed,  Hiat  tlie  said  Tierce  Cooke  be,  by  the  au- 
"  thority  of  this  court,  released  and  discharged  from  the 
"  custody  of  the  said  Edward  Bolt  >  and  did  also  make  the 
"  same  declaration  and  orders  as  to  the  said  LachlanM'Neil," 
'  which  orders  and  declarations  of  his,  he  did  most  irre- 
'  gularly  call  decrees,  and  order  them  to  be  enrolled  among 

*  the  records  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 

'  It  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
'  England,  ever  since  the  passing  of  that  statute,  from  the  opi- 

*  nions  and  declarations  of  judges,  the  uniform  determina- 
*'  tions  of  all  tlie  courts  in  England,  and  the  constant  decla- 
'  rations  and  practice  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  said 
'  statute  was  not,  nor  could  be,  intended  to  extend  to  com- 

*  mitments  by  either  house  of  parliament,  and  that  the  house 
'  of  commons  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  its  own  privileges 
'  and  commitments ;  this  determination  of  Mr.  Lyttelton*8 
'  tends,  therefore,  manifestly  to  degrade  the  representatives 
'  of  the  people,  in  the  system  of  our  constitution,  from  that 

*  rank  and  authority  which  is  held  by  tlie  like  body  in  our 

*  mother-country,  and  if  suffered  b  remain,  would  subvert 
'  the  fundamentals  of  that  system,  by  giving  tlie  court  of  chan- 
^  eery  a  power  tocontroul  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  and 
^  by  reducing  them  to  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  de- 
'  |)endance  upon  governors,  would  leave  the  people  without 
'  that  protection  against  arbitrary  power,  which  notting  but 
'  a  free  and  independent  assembly  can  give  them. 

*  Every  court  of  justice,  from  the  meanest  quarter  session 
'  up  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  has  a  power  of  com- 
'  mitting  for  contempt,  and  this  power  requires  tio  act  of 
'  parliament  to  confer  it,  it  being  incident  to  the  institution 
^  of  every  court  of  justice,  and  necessary  for  its  existence, 
'  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  any  authority  with- 
f  out  it. 

'Tlie 
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BOOK    of  the  Britisli  parliameiit^  not  to  interpose  its  au« 
ihotity  in  matters  to  ifvhich  the  colonial  assem- 

'  The  courts  of  justice  here,  standing  in  the  same  degree 
'  of  subordination  to  one  another,  as  they  respectively  do  in 

*  England ;  commitments  by  the  inferior,  may  be,  and  fre- 
'quently  are,  examined  and  determined  by  the  superior 
'  courts;  and  as  commitments  by  the  house  of  commons 
'  cannot  be,  nor  ever  were,  discharged  by  any  of  the  inferior 
'  courts,  so  this  extraordinary  act  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  stands 
'  in  our  country  without  a  precedent,  such  a  thing  having 
'  never  before  his  time  been  attempted. 

'  The  power  of  commitment  by  the  house  of  commons  is 
f  their  8  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  their  privileges,  of 

*  which  they  are  the  only  competent  judges,  for  they  judge 
'  of  these  matters  ]>y  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament,  which 
/  is  part  of  the  common  law, 

'  As  all  the  inferior  courts  here  enjoy  and  exercise  the 
'  same  powers  with  those  they  stand  for  in  England,  it  is 
'  surely  reasonable  and  just  that  the  representatives  of  the 

*  people  here,  called  by  the  same  authority,  and  constituted 

*  for  the  same  ends,  should  also  enjoy  the  same  powers  with 
'  those  of  Great  Britain. 

'  We  beg  leave  to  represent  further  to  your  honour,  that 
'  by  the  thirty-first  clause  of  an  act  of  the  governor,  council, 
'  and  assembly  pf  this  island,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  grant- 
*'  ing  a  revenue  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  for 
"  the  support  of  the  government  of  this  island,  and  for  re- 
"  viviug  and  perpetuating  the  acts  and  laws  thereof,'*  which 
'has  received  the  royal  approbation,  it  is  declared,  "That 
"  all  such  laws  and  statutes  of  England  as  have  been  at  any 
"  time  esteemed,  introduced,  used,  accepted j  or  received  as 
f  ^  lawsin  this  island,  shall  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  and  con» 
^*  tinue  laws  of  this  his  majesty's  iijand  of  Jamaica  for  ever  j" 
'  and  that  the  assemblies  of  Jamaica,  as  appears  by  their  mi- 
f  putes,  considering  it  their  duty  to  assimilate  their  proceed- 
f  ings  to  thoseof  the  house  of  commons,  have  constantly  go- 
f  Ycpae^  themselves  iu  qises  of  commitment,  and  in  the  exer* 

'(?is^ 
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*  cise  of  their  jurisdiciion,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament, 
'  which  being  undoubtedly  part  of  the  law  of  England,  die 
'  use  and  benefit  thereof  was  confirmed  to  them  by  virtue  of 

*  the  above  act  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt. 

^  This  arbitrary  measure  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  so  totally unpre- 
'  cedented  either  in  England  or  here,  so  repugnant  to  reason, 
'  to  justice,  and  law,  and  so  evidently  subversive  of  our 

*  rights,  liberties,  and  properties,  will  tlierefore,  we  doubt 
'  not,  be  considered  by  your  honour  as  it  dtsen es  to  be  j  and 

*  as  it  marks  that  gentleman's  administration  with  the  most 
'  odious  colours,  so,  we  trust,  that  the  destruction  of  it  will 

• '  distinguish  and  adorn  your's. 

'  It  is  in  full  confidence  of  your  honour's  justice  and  lo\e 
'  of  liberty,  that  we  tliis  day,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  our- 

*  selves,  and  of  all  the  good  people  in  this  colony,  lay  before 
'  your  honour  the  ill  consequences  and  injustice  of  the  afore- 

*  said  deter miniUion,  aijd  beseech  you,  as  the  only  means 

*  of  quieting  the  distufbance  apd  apprehensions  they  have 
'  raised  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithful 

*  subjects,  to  give  orders  thai  the  same  be  vacated,  and  the 
'  enrolment  thereof  cancelled  from  tiie  records  of  the  court 
'  of  Chancery,  in  such  a  w  ay,  that  no  traces  may  remain  of 

*  so  wicked  and  dangerous  a  precedent.* 

The  preceding  application  from  the  house  of  assembly 
having  been  submitted  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  tho 
council  for  their  advice,  the  board  addressed  him  as  follows : 
'  May  it  please  your  Honour, 

'  We,  his  majesty's  most  dutiftil  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
'  council  of  Jamaica,  have,  agreeably  to  your  honour's 
'  mess^e,  laying  before  us  the  address  of  the  hoaseofas- 
'  sembly  to  your  honour,  taken  into  our  serious  consideration 
'  the  subject-matter  thereof :  we  have  also  examined  and  con- 
f  sidered  the  proceedings  now  in  the  office  of  the  register  of 

*  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  the  determination  of  his  excel- 
f  \&ticj  the  J^te  chancellor,  touching  the  release  of  Pierce 

'Cooke 
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BOOK   n^estorily  be  sovereign  and  supreme  witiim 
their  own  jurisdiction ;  unobstructed  by,  and 

*  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'NeJl,  from  a  cohimTtmcnt  of  the 
'  assembly.     Although  we  have  the  most  £ivotirable  opi- 

*  niott  of  the  late  diancellor^s  intention  in  that  decision,  yet 
'  finding  that  no  chancellor  or  judge  in  this  island,  ever  before 

*  look  upon  himself  to  make  any  determination  upon  a  war- 

*  irant  or  commitment  of  either  branch  of  the  legislatmie,  it  if 

*  >*  ith  coocem  we  observe,  that  such  proceeding  of  tlie  fate 

*  chancellor  in  so  new,  in  so  delicate  a  case,  by  discharging 
'  the  said  Fierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  McNeil  from  the  com- 

*  mitment  of  the  house  of  assembly,  was  unprecedented  and 

*  irregular. 
'  It  is  also  with  sorrow  of  heart  we  have  seen  and  felt  this 

*  his  majesty's  colony,  ever  since  tliat  determination,  labour* 

*  ing  under  a  variety  of  distresses,  flowing  chiefly  from  the 
•  *  apjjrehensions  of  his  majesty**  subjects,  that  the  establi^ 

*  Ing  a  precedent  of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  Chancery, 

*  might  lay  a  foundntion  for  chancellors  and  judges  bf  in- 
'  ivrior  courts  to  interfere  in,  and  to  take  upon  them  to  de- 

*  termiite  on  the  i>rivilegc8  of  the  legislative  bodied  of  this 
« island. 

*  Perniit  us  therefore  to  recommend  It  to  your  honour,  as 

*  the  only  expedient  which  we  conceive  will  be  effectual  to 

*  fjuict  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  unite  the  several  branches 

*  of  the  legislature,  and  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  ta 

*  Uii'^  ( ountry,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  cause  the  said  cte- 
'  termination  taade  by  the  late  chancellor,  whereby  the  said 

*  Pierre  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Neil  were  discharged  from 

*  their  commitment,  and  all  their  proceedings  thereon,  to  be 
'  brought  before  you,  and  m  the  presence  of  the  council  and 
'  assenibly,  that 'you  will  be  pleased  to  cause  the  re^ster  of 

*  the  said  court  of  Chancery  to  enter  a  vacatur  on  the  said 
'  detcmiiniition,or  otherwise  reverse  it  in  the  most  effectiisd 
'  manner,  so  that  the  same  may  not  be  made  use  of  as  apre- 
'  cedcui  iafutixre/ 
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Hiclepeiideiit  of^    all  c^atroiil  from  without;    chai^. 
for  nodnng  cam  be  loore  absurd  than  to  sup*^  v^vw 

On  receiving  this  address,  the  lieutenant-governor  came 
fnte  eooDcil^  and  baring  commanded  the  attenxlance  of  th« 
Assembly  in  the  council-cbamber^  was  j^ased  to  make  the 
following  speech  : 

'  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen 
'  of  the  Assembly, 

'  In  consequence  of  the  addresses  I  have  received  from 
'each  of  your  bodies,  I  now  meet  you  here,  and  as  the  de- 
'  termination  upon  record  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  the 
'  court  of  chancery,  appears  to  have  been  irregular  and  unpre- 
'  cedented, whereby  the  minds  of  the  people  have  beengreatly 
'  disquieted,  and  many  distresses  and  evils  have  arisen  to 
'  this  country ;  end  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart,  as  the 

*  supporting  the  honour  an'd  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  pro- 
'  moting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  people,  1  have  agreea* 
'  bly  to  your  requests,  taken,  as  chancellor,  such  order  there- 
'  in,  that  the  said  proceedings,  and  the  entry  upon  record 

*  thereof,  are  vacated,  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  in« 
'  tents  and  purposes  whatsoever  5  and  for  your  farther  satis- 
'  faction  herein,  I  have  ordered  the  register  to  attend  forlh- 
'  with  in  the  council -chamber  with  the  said  proceedings,  and 
'  the  book  of  records  in  which  the  same  are  entered,  and  that 
'  he  do,  in  presence  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature 
'  of  this  island,  enter  a  vacatur  in  the  margent  of  the  said 
'  several  proceedings,  and  the  entries  of  the  same  in  the  said 

*  book  of  records,  and  that  he  do  in  your  presence  draw  cross 
'  lines  over  the  said  proceedings  and  the  entries  thereof  in 
'  the  usual  form  and  manner. 

'  This  measure,  adopted  upon  your  united  recoramen- 
'  dation,  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  fail  of  producing  every 
'  happy  consequence,  by  restoring  and  firmly  establishing 
'  tl^t  harmony  and  unanimity  so  earnestly  wished  for,  and 

*  so  essentially  necessary  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  the 
'  welfere  of  this  community.* 

The 
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vi. 


BOOK  pose^  that  a  people  can  be  subject  to  the  dif^ 
fcreat  legislatures  exercising  at  the  same  time 
equal  powers^  yet  not  commimicating  with  each 
otbcr^  nor^  from  tbeir  situation^  capable  of  be^ 
ing  privy  to  each  other's  proceedings. 

The  register  of  the  court  of  chancer)'  attending,  being 
called  m,  and  ha\  ing  produced  the  records,  and  read  the 
bcveral  proceedings  in  the  said  address  mentioned,  he  did 
tliCn,  by  the  command,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  honour, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  council  and  assembly,  enter  a 
vacatur  in  the  margin  of  the  said  several  proceedings,  and 
draw  cross  lines  over  the  said  proceedings,  and  the  entries 
thereof,  and  cancelled  the  several  papers  relating  thereto. 

ty^  It  was  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Jamaica  obtained  this  great  victory ;  no  less  than  ^\e 
different  asseml>li(s  having  been  called,  and  abruptly  dissolv- 
ed, because  they  refused  to  raise  the  supplies,  unless  satis- 
faction was  given  them  in  tliis  business.  At  length,  on  a 
change  of  minisftTs  in  Great  Britain,  the  Governor  (Mr. 
Lyttelton)  desired  to  recalled,  and  the  lieutenant-goveraor 
was  directed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  in  tlie  manner  we 
have  seen. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  a  small  minority  in  the 
house  of  assembly  that  supported  the  administration  of  Mr. 
L3rtk-lton,  whose  abilities  and  virtues  were  acknowledged 
e\'eii  by  his  enemies  j  yet  is  he  free  to  confess,  that,  being 
present  when  tlie  proceedings  in  chancery  were  solemnly 
aimulled  and  vacated  in  the  manner  related,  in  the  presence 
of  a  thousand  spectators,  he  could  not  but  participate  in  the 
general  triumph  and  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  on  that 
ccjasion  f^mong^t  all  ranks  of  people.  The  towns  were 
splcmlKlly  illuminated,  the  shipping  in  the  ports  weredres^ed 
in  their  gayest  colours,  and  such  joy  and  satisfaction  ap- 
peared in  every  countenance,  as  we  may  imagine  were  dis- 
pla}ed  by  the  English  Barons  on  receiving  viagna  charta 
trom  ti.e  reiaciiuu  h^iad  of  king  John. 

It 
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It  haft,  I  know,  been  urged,  that  the  prin-  chaI^. 
ciples  I  have  thas  laid  dewn,  and  the  rights 
which  I  have  allotted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  colonies,  tend  immediately  to  sovereign 
and  national  empire,  distinct  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  the  government  of  the  parent  $tate. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  dependency 
of  the  colonies  on,  their  allegiance  to,  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  their  pro- 
per subordination  to  the  British  parliament, 
are  secured  by  sufficient  tics,  regulations,  and 
restraints;  some  of  which  seem  at  first  inconsist- 
ent even  with  the  premises  I  have  stated.  Thus, 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  tlic  crown :  among  va- 
rious other  prerogatives,  the  king  reserves  to 
himself,  not  only  the  nomination  of  the  several 
governors,  the  members  of  the  council,  and 
most  of  the  publick  offices  of  all  descrip- 
tions (hj,  but  he  possesses  also  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  right  of  disallowing 
and  rejecting  all  laws  and  statutes  of  the  co- 
lonial assemblies,  even  after  they  had  received 
the  assent  and  approbation  of  his  own  lieute- 
nant in  the  colony.     Hence,  the  affirmative 

(JiJ  This  is  spoken  of  those  colonies  which  are  called 
king's  governments  j  for,  before  the  late  civil  war,  the 
governor,  in  a  proprietary  government,  was  named  by  the 
proprietor,  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  7  and 
8  W.  III.  c.  22.  §.  6.  and  in  two  of  the  charter  provincct 
of  North  America,  all  the  officers,  except  those  of  the  ad- 
iniralty  and  customs,  were  chosen  by  the  people. 
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BOOH  voice  of  tbe  peo|>le  in  their  repreienUifiTtts  is 
>^vw  opposed  by  three  negatives;  tfie  first  ib  the 
council,  the  second  is  the  gorcimoi!,  and  the 
third  ia  the  crown;  which  possesses  liibe- 
wise  the  powet  of  paaishitig  the  two  fiDnorar 
branches  by  dismissiao,  if  they  prestune  to  act 
*    in  opposition  to  the  royal  pleasure. 

Nor  is  the  legal  authority  kss  effieieni  aud 
extensive  over  the  executive  power  witfaia  the 
colonies,  than  over  tbe  legisFative.  The  go>- 
yernor,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  commonly  chan* 
cellor  by  his  oflice  ;  but  whether  assisted  by  his 
council,  or  presiding  solely  in  this  high  depart^ 
ment,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council^  ui 
the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  fxiom  every  de- 
cree that  he  makes :  and  the  like  liberty  of 
appeal  is  allowed  from  tbe  judgment  or  sen^ 
tence  of  the  governor  in  council,  sitttng  as  a 
court  of  error  (i).  The  reason^  assigned  ia  ktw 
authorities  for  allowing  such  appeals  is  this :— *- 
That  without  them,  tbe  rules  and  practice  of 

(ij  It  is  iiecessar}'^  however  in  either  court.  First,  That  in 
cases  of  property  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  to  the  value 
of  5O0L  sterling,  to  be  ascertained  by  affidavit.  Secondljs 
That  the  appeal  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  judg- 
ment in  the  court  of  error,  and  within  one  month  after  the 
determination  of  the  court  of  chancery,  by  giving  security  for 
the  prosecution  of  it  -,  and  it  is  required  by  the  loFds  afa^ 
peal  in  England,  that  the  party  appealing  roust  proceed  will^ 
in  twelve  months  after  the  appeal  is  allowed  in  the  plantationa, 
or  the  appeal  is  dismissed  of  course.  A  cause  cannot  be 
transmitted  for  diiHculty,  but  mu^t  be  determined  one. w^ 
or  other. 
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law  in  tbe  colonies  might  by  degrees  insensibly  ch^jt. 
devUte  from  those  of  the  mother-couatry,  to  v^v^^ 
the  diuuaution  of  her  superiority  (k).  , 

Again:  the  king^  as  presumed  bead  of  iae  em- 
pire, has  the  sole  prerogative  of  making  peace 
and  war;,  treitties^  leagues,  and  alliam^es  with 
forejga  states ;  and  the  colonists  are  as  fully 
b^und  by,  and  subject  to,  the  coasequences 
thereof,  as  the  inhabitants  within  tbe  realm. 
So  &r  readily  admitted ;  but  another  claim  of 
the  crowB,  supposed  to  result  from  the  prero- 
gative last  mentioned, — I  mean^  that  of  regu- 
latii^  all  the  colonial  military  establishments 
both  by  sea  and  land,  quartering  troops  in 
such  towns  and  places  in  the  plantations  as  the 
king  sees  best,  augtneuting  them  at  pleasure, 
and  retaining  them  in  the  colonies  at  all  times 
and  at  all  seasons,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war, 
not  only  without,  but  against  the  consent  of 
their  assemblies>  must  be  admitted  with  some 
limitation.  , 

It  is  indeed  asserted  in  all  our  law-bookii, 
that  tht  sole  supreme  command  and  govern- 
ment of  all  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all 
soyrts  and.  places  in  all  parts  of  tlie  British  do- 
minion^j  ever  was,  constitutionally  and  legally, 
the  undoubted  and  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;  but,  against  the  abuses  which  might, 
possibly  result  from  the  exercise  of  a  power 


(k)  Vaughaa's  Reports  402.    Show.  r*irl.  C,  33. 
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BCtpK  thus  extensive  and  dictatorial,  the  subjects  re* 
y^^yl^^  siding  within  the  realm  have  this  security,  that 
their  representatives  retain  ia  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  supporting  all  the  British  forces, 
both  maritime  and  military.  Thus,  though  the 
king  has  the  prerogative  of  commanding  armies 
and  equipping  fleets,  yet  without  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament  he  cannot  maintain  them. 
He  can  declare  war,  but  without  the  assistance 
of  parliament  he  cannot  carry  it  on.  The 
royal  prerogative  in  these  respects  is  aptly  com- 
pared by  De  Lolme  to  a  ship  completely  equip- 
ped, but  which  the  parliament,  by  drawing  oflF 
the  water,  can  at  pleasure  leave  aground. 

It  seems  therefore  naturally  and  necessarily 
to  follow,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies are  intitled  to  the  same  rights,  and  to  have 
equal  securities  for  those  rights,  as  are  enjoj^ed 
by  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain,  there 
must  exist  some  restraint  against  the  exorbit- 
ance and  abuse  of  the  power  contended  for  in 
the  present  case.  It  is  to  little  purpose  to  tell 
the  colonists,  when  groaning  under  the  pres- 
sure of  military  government,  that  no  military 
force,  however  legally  raised  and  maintained, 
can  be  lawfully  employed  to  violate  their  rights ; 
as  whoever  holds  the  sword  will  decide  upon 
the  question  of  law  (I J. 

(I)  It  is  observable,  that  this  claim  in  the  crown  was 
admitted  to  be  a  grievance  by  the  commissioners  appointed, 
in  Apr.l  1/78,  for  restoring  peace  in  America.     In  a  letter 
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To'ftd  little  jAirpose  may  our  remaioiiig  co-  gha^. 
tomes  be  told>  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  will  never  suSer  a  precedent  Of  arbitriMry 
power*  to  be  established  in  any  part  of  tli^ 
Britisli  doqiinions.  They  will  probably  insittt^ 
that  the  British  pa^Iiaptient  is  not  competent  tp 
judge  for  theo^^^^-Bi  least  ja  the  first  instance^ 
They  may  contend  thut  those  who  feel>  or  $ur0 
in  danger  of  feeling  oppression^  can  best  deter^ 
mine  when  it  may  be  proper  to  resiM  its  attacks 
or  to  guard  against  its  approach^ 

It  cannot  however  be  denied^  that  if  parlia^ 
meot  should  be  apprised  that  the  just  ftuthorit^ 
of  the  cjrown  over  the  colonies  has  degenerated 
into  tyranny^  it  is  not  only  their  rights  but 
theii^duty  to  interpose^  even  on  their  own  ac^ 
count ;  for  it  has  been  welLand  eloquently  saidi 
that  whenever  the  liberties  of  Great  Brittin 
fihall  he  devoted^  it  is  probable  her  dissolutioa 
will  not  begin  in  the  centre :  she  will  fed  suk* 
jection,  like  the  coldfiess  of  death,  creeping  upau 
her  from  her  extremities. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  some  remarkabh^ 
instances  of  colonial  subordination  to  the  kingv 

from  the  carl  of  Carlisle,  Messieurs  Eden  and  Johnstone,' 
thpee  of  the  said  commissioners,  to  the  president  of  the  cqd^ 
giess,  dated  the  9tb  of  June  1778>  they  declare  a  disposi- 
tion to  concur  in  such  an  arrangement  as  should  provide 
that  no  military  force  should  be  kept  up  in  th^  different 
states  of  North  America,  without  the  consent  of  Uie  general 
congress  or  particular  assemblies. 

Vol.  II.  p  F  u 
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BOOK  as  the  sovereign  head  and  supreme  executive  io 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  its  domi- 
nionsi  I  shall  proceed  to  another  enquiry^  of  no 
less  importance  (and  to  which  indeed  some  of 
the  last  observations  naturally  lead)  and  that  is, 
hdw  far  the  joint  authority  and  collective  power 
of  king^  lords^  and  commons^  constitutionally 
extend^  and^  on  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment^ ought  to  be  exercised  in  supporting  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  and  preserving  that  subor- 
dination and  dependence  which  the  colonists,  as 
fellow-subjects  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom, owe  to  Great  Britain  and  its  govern- 
ment, in  return  for  protection  received. 

It  is  a  maxim  maintained  by  political  writers^ 
that  in  all  societies  there  must  exist  somewhere 
an  absolute  and  despotick  jurisdiction,  unlimit- 
ed and  irrevocable*  ^'  This  absolute  and  df^ 
potick  power  (says  Judge  Blackstone)  is,  by 
the  British  constitution,  entrusted  to  parlia- 
ment." But  I  conceive  that  the  learned  judge 
has  not  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion  with 
his  usual  accuracy ;  inasmuch  as  all ''  entrusted" 
authority  is  necessarily  accountable,  and  there- 
fore not  ^'absolute  and  despotick/'  The  truth 
is,  that  this  despotick  and  unlimited  power  is 
reserved  by  the  people  in  their  own  hands  (not 
to  be  resorted  to  indeed  but  in  the  last  extre- 
mity)  and  it  never  was  the  intention  of  any  so- 
ciety of  free  agents^  from  the  creation  of  the 

worl4 
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World  to  thur  day,  to  delegate  to  any  man,  or  oUp/ 
*b6dy  of  men,  an  absolute  and  despotick  au-  y^y^ 
thority  in  all  cases  over  them.  Such  a  delc^- 
tioQ  indeed^  if  ever  it  had  been  made,  would 
have  manifested  insanity  in  the  agents,  and>  on 
that  account  alonei  must  have  been  void  from 
the  beginningi 

As  the  legislative  potver  of  Great  Britain 
therefore  is  supreme  only  in  a  relative  sense, 
even  within  the  realm,  where  the  people  them^ 
selves  participate  in  its  Authority,  much  less 
can  it  be  said  to  be  supreme,  in  all  cases  what-' 
soever,  over  the  colonies.  It  has  indeed  been 
solemnly  declared  bjf  parliament  itself,  that  par- 
liament  has  such  a  power:  but  if  parliament 
had  not  the  power  before,  certainly  their  own 
declaration  could  not  invest  them  with  it. 

Considering  the  constituent  branches  of 
the  British  legislature  separately^  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  jiist  authority  whatever, 
existing  either  in  the  peers  or  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  over  the  colonies.  We  have 
ieen  that  the  first  settlers  in  most  of  the  British 
plantations,  were  a  part  of  the  English  people, 
in  every  respect  equal  to  them,  and  possessed 
:  of  every  right  and  privil^e  at  the  time  of  their 
emigratt^Ui  which  the  people  of  England  were 
possessed  of,  and  irrefragably  to  that  great 
right  of  consenting  to  all  laws  by  which  they 
.were  to  be  governed.  The  people  of  England 
p  F  S  therefore. 
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iooK  therefore,  or  their  representatives,  bating  no 
I  rights,  powers,  or  privileges  to  bestow  on  the 
tntnigrants,  which  the  latter  were  not  mlreadjr 
^M^Messed  of  equally  with  themselves,  had  nO 
ichtim  to  their  allegiance,  or  any  pretence  to 
^exercise  andiortty^ver  <iiem. 

As  to  the  English  peers,  they  are  possessed 
«f  very  crminent  privileges ;  from  none  of  which 
however  can  tbey  communicate  any  advairtage 
to  the  colonies.  They  are  a  court  of  justice  in 
tfafe  dernier  ressort  for  all  appeals  from  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  they  act  in  no  such  ca- 
pacity for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ;  the 
house  of  peers  having  never  heard  or  deter- 
mined causes  in  appeal  from  the  plaittations, 
in  which  it  ever  was,  and  is,  their  duty  to  serve 
the  subjects  within  the  realm. 

Thus,  incapable  from  their  situitltion  of  being 
admitted  to  a  participation  with  the  people  and 
peers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  British  legisla- 
ture, the  colonists  have  legislatures  of  tbm 
own,  which  are  subject  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  es  to  their  own  proper  heod.  The 
p^son,  who,  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  is 
king  of  Great  Britain,  is  their  king ;  but  they 
owe  no  allegiance  to  the  lords  and  commons ; 
to  whom  they  are  not  subjects,  XAAfMow  sub- 
jects with  them  to  the  same  sovereign. 

Justly  considering,  nevertheless,  the  protee- 

4-   •  ^ 
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Hon  which  ihcy  receive  in  the  name  o|  the  WAf. 
sovereign,  as  qffbrded  by  the  ^tatc,  and  that  the 
colonies  are  parts  of  one  great  empire,  Qf  th^ 
various  branches  of  which  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment is  arbiter,  controuling  and  regulating  all 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  they  readily 
admit  that  they  stand  towards  the  British  le- 
gislature in  the  degree  of  subordination,  which 
implies  every  authority  in  the  latter,  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  whole  ;  and  ijo  the 
maintenance  of  the  relation  between  a  mother- 
country  and  her  coloniea.  ''  We  are  (said  the 
Americans)  but  parts  of  a  whoUy  and  therefore 
there  must  exist  a  power  somewhere,  to  preside 
and  preserve  the  connection  in  due  order.  This 
power  is  lodged  in  the  British  parliament.*^ 
In  all  matters  therefore,  to  which  the  local  ju- 
risdiction of  any  one  particular  colony  is  not 
competent,  the  superintending  controul  of 
Great  Britain,  is  necessarily  admitted;  and 
they  likewise  admit  that  each  and  all  the  colo<* 
nies  owe  contribution  for  protection  (m), 

fm)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  subordination  hers  coo« 
tended  for,  was  clearly  understood,  and  is  veil  explained,  ia 
the  case  of  Ireland,  by  Davenant,  in  a  treatise  published  by 
him  soon  after  the  Revolut'ion. — ^His  words  are  these : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  irom  ancient  concessions, 
have  a  privilege  perhaps  above  the  Roman  colonies,  namely, 
to  tax  themselves  by  their  own  sufirages,  within  their  owi]l 
limits ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  what  is  claimed  by  several 
provHices  of  France,  which  nevertheless  account  themselves 
subordinate  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  whole  state. 
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looK  To  ascertain  the  various  contingencies  and 
circumstances  wherein^  on  the  principles  stated^ 
the  British  legislature  has^  and  has  not^  a  right 
to  interposcj  is  p^haps impossible;  because cir* 
cumstances  maj  occur  to  render  its  interposition 
necessary^  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  ^'  But  al- 
''  though  it  may  be  difficult  (says  governor 
'^  Pownall)  to  dravir  the  line  of  limitation^  yet 
^-  some  such  line  there  certainly  must  be^  and  I 
^'  think  those  are  not  to  be  heard  who  affirm, 
^*  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  su^ 
^'  preme  authority  of  parliament^  and  no  au^ 
^'  thority  at  all/' 

Nevertheless^  it  were  not  difficult  to  point 
out  many  cases^  and  to  imagine  others^  wherein 
the  authority  of  parliament  has  been^  and  may 


^*  There  is  a  pait  of  empixe  not  communicable!,  and  which 
must  reside  sovereignly  somewhere  3  for  there  would  be  such 
a  perpetual  clashing  of  power  and  jurisdictions^  as  were  in* , 
consistent  with  the  veiy  being  of  communities^  unless  thia 
last  retort  wera  somewhere  lodged.  Now  this  inconunom* 
cable  power  w^  take  to  be  the  supreme  judgment  of  what  ia 
best  and  most  expedient  for  the  whole  -,  and  in  all  reason  of 
government^  this  ought  to  be  there  trusted  and  lodged  Gcom. 
whence  protection  is  expected. 

'  "  That  Ireland  should  judge  of  what  is  beat  foe  itself^  thia 
is  just  and  fahr  5  but  in  determinations  that  are  to  reach  the 
whole,  as^  namely^  what  is  most  expedient  for  England  and 
Ireland  both^  there^  without  all  doubt>  the  supreme  jodg* 
ment  ought  terest  in  the  king,  lords,  andconomons  of  £ng« 
land,  by  whose  arms  and  treasure  Ireland  ever  was,  and  must 
always  be  defended/* — ^Vide  Davenant's  Works,  publisbed  by 
Su  Charles  Whitworth,  vol.  ii.  p«  947. 
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^again  be,  coastitutieually  exerted^  in  regurd  to  OHAFf 
the  i:olonies>  without  abolishiog  every  restric- 
tion on  the  part  of  governors,  and  extinguish* 
ing  every  right  on  the  part  of  the  governed  (n). 

(n)  Such  is  the  general  system  of  the  laws  for  regolatiog 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies ;  and  I  will  now  add  some  in- 
stances of  parliamentary  interference,  on  other  occasions^ 
which  I  concmve  to  he  consistent  with  the  principles  )  have 
laid  down.  Thus,  when  the  first  prii^ces  of  the  Stewart  fiimily 
affected  to  consider  the  plaptations  as  their  own  demesnes, 
with  a  view  of  nEiaking  them  a  sourpe  of  revenue  to  them* 
selves,  the  commons  opposed  and  defeated  a  claim  which,  j£ 
it  had  been  established,  might  have  rendered  the  king  inde- 
p^Miant  of  the  British  parliament     (See  the  Journals  of 
1G24  and  1625,  and  Vaughan*s  Reports,  402.)     Nobody 
doubts  the  propriety  of  the  commons*  interposition  on  this 
occasion.    4g^in>  wis  have  seen  in  the  History  of  Barbadoes^ 
a  great  minister  (the  £arl  of  Clarendon)  impeached  by  the 
house  of  conmions,  among  other  things,  for  introducing  an 
arbitrary  government  into  the  plantations.    It  was  never  al« 
leged,  that  the  house  in  this  business  exceeded  the  limits  of 
ks  proper  and  constitutional  funcjtiops.     Soon  after  the  Re- 
volution, some  laws  were  passed  by  pn^  or  two  of  the  pnv 
vindal  assemblies,  which  were  supposed  to  weaken  the  chain 
that  holds  the  colonies  dependent  on  the  niother«>coantry. 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  clause  in  the  7  and  8  of  W.  lU*  c. 
22,  which  declares,  *'  that  ail  law^  (meaping  the  laws  for 
regulating  trade)  which  are  any  ways  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void."    This,  though  a 
strong,  was  cehainly  a  justifiable  exertion  of  English  supre- 
macy.   By  the  d  Anne,  c.  SO,  a  general  post-office  is  esta* 
blished  in  the  cc4ontes.    This  may  be  deemed  an  internal 
regulation  5  but,  as  Dr.  Franklin  observed,  it  was  a  regula- 
tion which  one  colony  could  not  make  for  another  ^  and  as 
the  revenue  which  it  raised  was  considered  in  the  nature  of,  a 
quantum  mvruU^B,  reward  for  service  (a  ser\'ice  too  which  the 
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IfeoK     I^reviofisly  excludiog^  hofwevcr,  every  ides  of 

Si^V^^  its  interpositioo  in  the  eoticerns  of  iaternal  le* 

gislatioD^  and  all  other  matters  to  \vhich  the  co* 

colonists  were  not  bo^nd  to  accept^  for  a  man  might,  if  he 
had  thought  proper,  haye  aent  his  letters  as  before  by  a  pri- 
vate me^nger)  the  act  was  submitted  to.  After  this,  some 
laws  were  passed^  s.wh>ch  were  thought  to  bear  hard  upon 
the  rights  of  the  colonists.  By  th^  5th  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  ia 
fonsequence  of  some  petitiops  from  different  bodies  of 
English  iperchants,  complaining  that  the  colonial  hws  af« 
forded  but  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  debts  $ 
it  is  ^acted^  **  that  lan4s>  houses,  negroes,  and  other 
f*  hereditaments,  and  all  real  estate  whatever,  should  be 
**  liable  to,  and  chargeable  with,  all  debts,  due  either  to 
f '  the  king,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  and  be  assets  for  the  satis- 
*'  faction  thereof."  And  by  the  24th  G^.  II.  c.  53.  "  the 
f'  governors  and  assemblies  of  the  respective  provinces  are 
^'  restrained  from  passing  any  act,  order,  resolution,  or  vote, 
^'  whereby  paper  bills,  or  bills  of  credit,  shall  be  ipcre^ised 
"  or  issued.'*  As  both  these  laws  were  passed  in  favour  of 
English  merchants,  who  had  advanced  money  for  the  use  (^ 
th0  poJopists,  it  was  thought  dishonourable  to  object  to  the 
regi^aticnis  virhich  they  estaLlished.  Tiie  laws  were  there- 
for^ submitted  tp,  but  not  without  murmurs  pn  the  part  of 
the  provincial  legislaturei,  vfho  considered  them  as  infrin- 
ging their  liberties.  Their  submission  to  them,  though  oh 
very  laudable  principles,  was  afterwards  quot^  af^inst 
them,  and  assigned  as  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons  for  re- 
quiring unconditional  submission  on  all  o^her  occasions. 

From  what  |ia«  been  said  above,  and  what  will  heieafkr 
be  stated  on  the  subjept  of  t)ie  commercial  system,  the 
reader  wijl  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  bcfnddal7 
pontended  for,  between  a  constitutional,  superintending, 
pontrouhng  power  in  the  British  parliament,  and  a  system  of 
pei^t  unqualified  tyranny,  tke  power  of  binding  tktcolome$ 
ih  aU  Uua  wkatioa€r. 
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ionial  assemblies  are  sufficiently  competent;  for,  cha?. 
to  the  reasons  already  stated  for  this  absolute  ex- 
dusioB,  may  be  added,  the  utter  impossibility 
that  two  dificrent  legislatures  can,  at  all  times; 
and  in  the  same  moment,  enforce  their  authority 
on  the  same  object,  inasmuch  as  they  mayhap* 
pen  to  differ  in  opinion,  and  in  that  dilemma^ 
this  consequeitce  must  follow;  either  the  British 
must  yield  to  the  provincial,  or  prevail  over  it  in 
points,  for  which,  from  the  practical  or  consti- 
tutional unfitness  of  the  former,  the  latter  wai 
formed.  Such  inconsistency  would  render  go^ 
▼ernment  at  once  oppressive  and  ridiculous  (oj. 

(o)  If  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal legislation  of  the  colonies,  she  could  have  had  no  pos- 
Bible  right  to  tax  them  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  3  yet,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  she  would  have  had  a  right  to  tax  them, 
even  if  she  hitd  possessed  just  authority  to  make  laws  for 
their  internal  government.  "  Taxation  (said  Lord  Chatham) 
"  is  no  pah  of  the  goveming  or  legislative  power.  Taxes  are 
'*  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.  In  legis- 
**  lation,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned : 
"  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax, 
'^  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law.  .  The 
^'  gift  and  grant  is  of  the  commons  alone."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  concerning  tlie  right  of  parliamentary  taxation  of 
the  colonies,  because  parliament  iticlf  (when  indeed  it  was 
too  late)  has  formally  relinquished  the  claim.  By  the  IB  Geo. 
III.  c.  12.  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  dedaiv, 
thatirom  thenceforth  they  will  not  impose  any  duty,  tax,  &*. 
payable  in  any  of  tl^  kii%*s  colonies,  provinces,  and  plan* 
tations  in  North  America  and  ihe  \Yej»t  Indies,  except  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce :  the  pro<f\ice  whereof  is  always 
to  be  applied  to  the  ase  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  levied. 
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9Q0K  BuT>  in  a  goyernment  of  which  freedom  it 
the  baflis^  and  of  which  it  ig  the  boast  that  it 
promotes^  equally  and  impartially,  the  happi*' 
Dcss  of  ail  its  subjects,  it  might  be  supposed 
thjstt  no  other  authority  over  its  dependencies 
could  be  necessary,  than  that  which  effectually 
provides,  that  every  addition  to  their  wealth 
and  greatness  should  contribute,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  augmentation  of  jts  own  riches  and 
power.  And  such,  before  the  late  unfortunate 
divisions,  was  the  commercial  system  adopted 
by  Great  Britain,  and  submitted  to  by  her 
American  colonies.  To  discriminate  the  seve^ 
ral  parts,  properties,  and  effects  of  this  great 
arrangement  of  restriction  and  monopoly ;  to 
shew  that  it  secured  every  degree  of  authority 
in  the  parent  over  the  child,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  mankind, 
(the  ends  of  all  just  government);  and  finally 
that  it  niight  have  answered,  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree, even  the  objects  of  revenue  and  contribu- 
tion, if  Great  Britain  had  happily  confined  her 
pretensions  to  the  limits  originally  prescribed 

by  herself for  these  purposes  it  would  be 

necessary  to  enter  into  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive discussion,  to  which  tbe  design  of  my  work 
does  not  extend.  How  far  the  British  sugar 
itilands  constituted  a  part  of,  and  were  com- 
prized in,  the  general  syste*m,  I  shall  endeavour' 
to  point  out  in  tbe  subsequent  chapters. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Trinciples  on  which  the  Xaiions  of  Europe  set- 
tied  Colonies  in  America.'-^Covimcrcial  Re* 
gulations  of  Great  Britain,— Remarks  on  the 
Acts  of  Mivigaiionj-^'Adinission  cf  foreign^ 
built  Vessels  eventudUy  betieficial.—Expoi^ts 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  Sugar  Islands,  and 
their  Value. -^  The  same  from  Ireland,-^ 
Wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores. — Other 
Profits, — Summary  of  the  whole. -^Imports 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  and 
Jrelafid,  andtJieir  Value  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Prices.— 'Amount  of  British  Capital  vest^ 
ed  in  tJie  Sugar  Islands. — Shipping  and  Sea-- 
fnen.^'^General  Observations, — Appendix. 

The  establishment  of  colonies  in  America  by   chap. 

•^         IIL 

ihe  nations  of  Europe  ( says  Montesquieu )  was  >^^^/ 
contrived^  not  in  the  view  of  building  cities  and 
extending  empires^  but  for  tbe  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  trade  to  greater  advantage  than  could 
be  done  with  rival  states.  Commercial  mono- 
poly therefore^  and  with  great  reason^  is  the 
leading  principle  of  colonial  intercourse. 

This  account^  with  some  little  qualification^ 
may  be  admitted ;  and  a  very  slight  enquiry  will 
demonstrate  that  it  applies  as  poii^tedly  to  the 

English^ 
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BOOK  English^  as  to  any  other  nation.  The  means 
indeed  which  Great  Britain  has  adopted  for 
retaining  to  herself  the  full  benefit  of  the  mono- 
poly, have^  in  some  cases^  proved  more  liberal 
than  those  of  rival  states;  but  the  principle  by 
which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  were  in- 
fluenced, was  precisely  the  same :  to  secure  to 
themselves  respectively,  the  most  important  of 
the  productions  of  their  colonies,  and  to  retain 
to  themselves  exclusively,  the  great  advantage 
of  supplying  those  colonies  with  European 
goods  and  manufactures,  was  the  chief  aim  and 
'  endeavour  of  them  all. 

Whether  the  several  parts  of  this  system,  as 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  and  its 
consequent  train  of  duties,  restrictions,  and 
prohibitions,  were  originally  as  wise  and  po* 
litick,  as  they  are  evidently  selfish,  is  a  question 
that  of  late  has  been  much  controverted.  But 
this  is  a  discussion  into  which  it  can  answer  no 
good  purpose  to  enter,  because  the  present  ar- 
rangement has  been  too  long,  and  is  now  too 
firmly  established  amongst  us  to  be  abrogated; 
and  thus  much  at  least  has  been  truly  said  io 
its  favour,  that  it  is  calculated  to  correspond 
with  the  regulations  of  foreign  states :  for  so 
long  as  other  nations  confine  the  trade  of  their 
colonies  to  themselves,  to  affirm  that  Great 
Britain  derives  no  advantage  fi'om  following 

(heic 
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their  exaipple^  is  to  contradict  both  experience  chap. 
aadteasoa^.  v-^-r^ 

Of  tjbe  conmiercial  regulation^  of  this  king- 
dom^  the  memorable  law  which  was  passed  io 
th^  IStb  yewc  of  King  Charles  II.  chap.  18, 
commot^y  called^  by  way  of  eminence^  th,p 
KAViaATiON  AOT^  may  be  considered  as  the 
foundation.  By  this  law  it  is^  among  other 
proYisiens,  declared^ 

FiRST^  That  no  goods  or  commodities  should 
be  imported  into^  or  exported  out  of,  any  of  his 
Majesty's  plantations  or  territories  in  Asia, 
Africa^  or  America,  but  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or 
Berwick,  or  in  ^uch  ajs  are  of  the  built  of,  atid 
helanging  to,  such  plantations,  and  whereof 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners  and  the  master 
are  English  subjects,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture 
of  ship  and  cargo;  and  all  admirals  and  com- 
manders of  king's  ships  are  authorized  to  make 
teijiure  of  ships  offisnding  herein. 

Sbconoly,  That  no  person  born  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  his  Majesty,  who  is  not  natura- 

«  *'  Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given 
*'  in  exchange  for  resirictioiw  and  vexations,  nor  are  they 
•'  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  tljem/'  So  says  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  American  secretary  of  statQ,  in  bis  admirable 
report  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  dated  l6  De- 
cember 1793  }  wherein  the  reader  will  find  many  deep  and 
important  observations  on  the  subject  of  free  commerce, 
which  apply  to  all  tlie  maritime  powers  of  JEurope  as  well 
$$  to  the  states  of  America* 
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Book  tized^  or  made  a  free  denizen^  shall  adi  ii  i 
merchant  or  factor  in  any  of  the  said  places, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  goods  and 
chattels. 

Thirdly^  That  all  governors^  befS^re  they 
enter  into  the  exercise  of  their  office^  jshall  take 
an  oath  to  do  their  utmost^  that  theabove-meo- 
tioned  regulations  shall  be  punctually  and  ima 
^fide  observed ;  and  a  governor  neglectiiig  his 
duty  therein^  shall  be  removed  from  his  govern- 
ment. 

Fourthly^  That  no  goods  or  commodities 
i;vhatever  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  ef 
Africa^  Asia^  and  America^  shall  be  imported 
into  England^  Ireland^  Wales^  Guernsey  and 
Jersey^  or  Berwick^  in  any  other  ships  but  those 
belonging  to  the  said  places^  or  to  the  planta- 
tions^ and  navigated  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  both  ship  and  cargo. 

Fifthly,  That  no  sugars,  tobacco,  cotton,  wi- 
digo,  ginger,  fusUck,  or  other  di/ing  woods,  of 
the  production  of  any  English  plantation  in 
Asia^  Africa^  or  America,  shall  be  exported 
therefrom  to  any  place,  except  to  some  other 
English  plantation;  or  to  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  or  Berwick.  The  above  commodities 
being  named  in  the  act  are  called  generally 
enumerated,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others 
of  plantation  growth ;  and. 

Lastly,  Bond  security  is  required  from  all 

thipt 
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Bhips  trading  to  or  in  the  plantations,  and  lading  ^jP* 
on  board  such  commodities,  for  the  dne  ob- 
servance of  this  part  of  the  law. 

Such,  together  with  the  conditions  under 
"which  foreign-builtships  were  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vit^;e  of  English  ships,  are  the  chief  restric- 
tions and  provisions  of  this  celebrated  statute, 
90  far  as  they  relate  to  the  plantation  trade,  and 
they  are  extended  and  strengthened  by  a  law 
which  passed  three  years  afterwards,  which  the 
plantation  governors  are  also  sworn  to  enforce ; 
for  by  the  i6th  of  Cha.  2.  c,  7,  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  commodity  of  the  growth,  productioii, 
or  manufacture  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported 
into  the  British  plantations,  but  such  as  are 
laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick;  and  in  English-built  shipping,  (or 
ships  taken  as  prize,  and  certified  according  to 
a  former  act  j  whereof  the  master  and  threes 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  English,  and  car- 
ried directly  to  the  said  plantations.  There  is 
an  exception  however  as  to  salt  for  the  fisheries 
of  New  England  and  Newfoundland,  wines 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  horses  and 
victuals  from  Ireland  and/  Scotland ;  and  the 
preamble  to  the  act,  after  stating  that  planta- 
tions are  formed  by  citizens  of  the  mother^ 
country,  assigns  the  motive  for  this  restriction 
to  be,  '"^the  maintaining  a  greater  correspond*- 
ence  and  kicdnesi}  between  the  subjects  at  home 

ai^d 
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SODK    and  tho«e  in  the  pUotations^  keeping  the  coto* 

VI 

flies  m  a  firmer  dependance  tipon  the  mother* 
country y  making  them  ifet  more  ben^cial  and 
-advantageous  to  it  in  tihe  further  emfipyment 
and  encrease  of  EngUsh  Mpping,  vent  qf  Eng'- 
lish  manufactures  and  commodities ;  nendefiog 
the  navigation  to  and  from  them  more  safe  and 
cheap>  and  majking  thii  kingdom  a  staple,  not 
only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  bid 
also  qf  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and 
places  for  the  supply  of  them,  it  ben^g  (conti^ 
nues  tlie  preamble )  the  usage  qf  other  nations  to 
ke^  their  plantatiou  trade  to  themsdves  (a). 

Tkn  years  after  this^  another  act  passed  (25 
Cha.  IL  c.  7. )  imposing  duties  on  sugar  uid  other 

(a)  The  design  of  this  act,  says  Postlethwaite,  was  to  make 
a  double  voyage  necessary,  where  the  colonies  used  any 
comaioditles  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Europe  but 
Bi^tish :  for  if  they  could  not  be  shipped  in  Great  Britain, 
•ihey  must  first  be  brought  thither  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  and  manufacture,  and  Great  Britain  would  cooatt- 
quently  have  the  benefit,  not  only  of  that  fireiglu,  but  of  as 
many  ships  and  sailors  as  must  be  employed  in  bringing 
them  from  thence.  It  is  remarkable,  tliat  by  this  act  Ire- 
land  was  indirectly  deprived  of  the  benefits  allowed  that 
kingdom  by  the  act  of  navigation,  for  it  is  required,  that 
none  of  the  en^umerated  goods  shall  be  carried  from  the 
plantations  to  any  cduntry  or  place  whatsoever,  until  thef 
have  been  first  unladen  and  put  ashore  in  some  port  or 
haven  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick.  By  a  subsequent 
act  this  intention  was  avowed,  and  Ireland  was  expressly 
thut  out  from  a  direct  trade  with  the  plantations. 

commodities 
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l^ommodities  (b)  exported  from  one  colony  io  chap. 
another;  and  the  foUowiilg  19  assigned  as  the  i^v*^ 
reason :  '^  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Said  colonies^  not  content  with  being  Supplied 
tvith  those  cdnimodities  for  their  own  use,  free 
from  all  customs,  had,  cdntrary  to  law,  ex- 
t)orted  considerable  quantities  to  divers  parts 
of  Europe*  and  did  likewise  vend  great  quan- 
tities to  the  shipping  of  other  nations,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
parent  state."  Foi^  the  preventioii  of  this  in- 
conveniency  in  future,  the  duties  in  question 
^re  laid  oh  the  export  of  those  commodities 
from  the  plantations  ; .  unless  security  be  giveii 
to  transport  them  directly  to  England,  Berwick^ 
-  or  Walesi  The  duties  were  the  slme,  I  be- 
lieve, as  w^re  then  paid  in  England  on  most' 
Af  those  commodities  imported  for  home  con^^ 
sumption; 

This  act  was  so6n  found  to  require  expla- 
nation and  amendment ;  for  the  payment  of 
the  aforesaid  duties  having  been  considered  ia 
the  colonies  as  an  exoneration  from  giving  se- 
curity not  to  go  to  any  foreign  market  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  provided  by  the  7  and-  8  W.  III. 
t.  32,  that,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of 
the  duties  in  question,  the  same  security  should 

CbJ  White  sugar  5s.  and  muscovado  1*.  6d.  per  cwt. ; 
tobacco  Id.  cotton- wool  jd.  indigo  2d.  cacao  Id.  per  lb.  j 
lo^ood  5/.  ginger  }s,  the  cwt. ;  ^stick,  &.c.  6d. 
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BOOK  be  gii^eu  as  was  required  by  former  acts  ;  and 
\^v^  it  was  enacted  and  declared^  that  no  commo* 
dities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the 
plantations^  should,  on  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, be  lauded  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  unless 
the  same  were  first  landed  in  England^  and  had 
paid  the  rates  and  duties  wherewith  they  were 
there  chargeable  by  law. 

By  the  same  act  it  is  declared,  that  no  goods^ 
or  merchandize  whatewr  shall  be  imported 
into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  British  colony  or 
plantation^  but  in  ships  built  in  England;,  Ire^ 
land,  or  the  plantations,  wholly  owned  by 
English  subjects^  and  navigated  as  before ;  and 
provisions  are  established  concerning  the  re- 
gistering of  ships,  to  prevent  the  fraud  of  pass- 
ing foreign-built  ships  as  English ;  together 
with  various  regulations  to-  prevent  counter-n 
feit  certificates^  and  frauds  in  the  im^port  and 
export  to  and  from  the  colonies ;  for  all  which, 
reference  must  be  mode  to  the  act  at  large^ 
which  is  systematick  and  comprehensive,  ia  a^ 
high  degree. 

Thesis  acts  therefore,,  and  some  intermediate 
ones,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particukirise,< 
may  be  considered  a^  supplemental  to  the  na- 
vigation act,  and  they  form  all  together  thei^ 
foundation  of  our  colonial  code ;  most  of  the 
subsequent  acts  now  in  force,  being  framed  in- 
the  same  spirit,  and  intended  to  enforce  and 

strengthen. 
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fibengtheti  the  djstem ;  with  some  few  altera-    chai^. 
tions  and  exceptions  only^  which  however  do 
not  extend  to  any  great  and  substantial  change 
in  the  principle  or  ground-work  (cj. 


(c)  The  fbllowmgi  I  bdierc,  are  the  chief  additions^ 
dteradons,  and  exceptions,  so  far  as  the  Britidh  sugar  islands 
are  principally  concerned.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  the 
fullest  and  most  correct  information  on  this  head^  he  is  re« 
ferred  to  a  late  History  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Naviga- 
tion, by  John  Reeves,  Esq.  an  admirable  work^  in  which  the 
driest  subjects  are  treated  with  such  clearness,  precision,  and 
el^ranee,  as  to  render  the  book  not  only  instructive,  but  in 
a  very  high  degree  entertaining  and  interesting. 

By  statute  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5.  Rice  and  melasses  were  put 
into  the  enumeration,  and  by  c.  6.  Irish  linens,  laden  in  Ire- 
land in  English-built  shipping  navigated  according  to  law> 
were  admitted  into  the  plantations. 

By  7  Ann.  c.  8.  Jesuits*  bark,  and  all  other  drugs^  are 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  British 
plantations,  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  if  imported 
directly  from  the  place  of  their  growth* 

By  13  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  and  7  Geo  II.  c.  18.  Cochineal' 
end  indigo  were  allowed  for  a  certain  time  to  be  imported 
firom  any  port  or  place,  in  British  or  other  ships  -,  whicli 
acts  were  afterwards  renewed,  and  are  now  in  force. 

By  3  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  Rice  was  permitted,  under  certaift 
fconditions,  to  be  carried  from  South  Carolina  to  apy  port 
cf  Europe  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre  -,  a  privilege  after- 
wards extended  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

By  4  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  Non-enumerated  goods  (vir.  goods 
not  eonmerated  in  the  12  of  Cba.  II.  a  18.)  are  admitted 
to  be  imported  directly  into  Ireland  ^om  the  colonies,  not** 
withstanding  the  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c.  22. — Hops,  by  a 
subsequent  statute,  are  excepted  out  of  this  indxilgence. 

By  12  Geo.  II.  c.  3a  Sugars,  under  certain  regulatiooe 
Q  o  2  ^d, 
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BOOR       The  reader  will  find  that  the  system  em* 
braces  two  distinct  objects ;  firsts  the  augmen- 

and  restrictions,  are  permitted  to  be  carried  immediately 
from  the  British  plantations  to  any  port  or  place  southward 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  also  to  any  foreign  port  of  Europe  in 
llceiised  ships,  which  are  to  call  first  at  some  port  in  Great 
Britain. — ^Thiswas  considered  as  a  great  indulgence,  but  the 
conditions  and  regulations  on  which  it  was  granted  were  so 
strict  and  numerous,  as  to  defeat  in  a  great  measure  the  in* 
tention  of  the  legislature. 

By  4  and  5  Geo.  111.  sect.  2?.  British  plantation  coffee, 
pimento,  and  cacao- nuts,  ajre  put  into  the  enumeration ;  as 
are  likewise  whale  fins,  raw  silk,  hides,  and  skins,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  j  and  by  sect.  23.  security  is  required  that  no 
iron,  nor  any  sort  of  wood  called  lumber,  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture  of  any  British  colony  or  plantation, 
s|iall  be  landed  in  any  port  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain ; 
an  exception  however  was  afterwards  made  by  5  Geo.  IlL 
a  45  by  which  iron  might  be  carried  to  Ireland,  and  lumber 
to  Madeira,  tlie  Azores,  or  any  part  of  Europe  southward 
of  Cape  Finisterre. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  39  Bond  is  required  to  be  given  in 
the  British  plantations,  that  no  rum  or  otlier  spirits  shall 
be  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  by  the  6  Geo*  III.  c.  52. 
security  is,  required  for  all  non-enumerated  goods,  that  the 
sam^  shall  not  be  landed  at  any  port  of  Europe  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Finisterre,  except  in  Great  Britain,  and  (by 
a  subsequent  law)  Ireland* 

-  By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  Any  sort  of  cotton  wool  may  be 
imported  in  British-built  ships  from  any  country  or  place,, 
dutyfree. 

.  By  the  (5  G^*  IIL  c.  40.  was  established  the  measure  of 
opening  free  ports  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  By  this  act, 
live  cattle,  and  aU  manner  of  goods  and  commodities  what- 
soever (except  tobacco),  the  produce  of  any  foreign  cdooy 
in  America,  nught  be  imported  into  Prince  Rupert's  Bay 
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tation    of  our   naval  strength,  by  an  entire    chap. 
exclusion  of  foreign  shipping  from  our  planta- 

and  Eosseau  in  Dominica,  and  into  Kingston,  Savanna-la- 
Mar,  Montego  Bay,  and  Santa  Lucea  in  Jamaica,  from  any 
foreign  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  in  any  foreign  sloop, 
schooner,  or  other  vessd,  not  having  more  than  one  deck. 
This  act  was  temporary,  but  was  afterwards  continued,  until 
materially  altered  by  the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  27,  wherein,  among 
sundry  other  regulatipns,  two  more  ports  are  opened  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former,  viz.  St.  George,  in  the  island  of  Grenada, 
and  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  into  which  cotton  wool,  indigo,  cochineal, 
dnigs  of  all  kinds,  cacao,  logwood,  fustidc,  and  other  dye* 
woods,  hides  and  tallow,  beaver  and  all  sort  of  furs,  tor- 
toise-shell, mill-timber,  mahogany,  &c.  horses,  asses,  muJes, 
and  cattle,  being  the  growth  or  production  of  any  colony  or 
planiaiion  in  America,  belonging  to  or  under  the  dominion 
of  any  foreign  European  sovereign  or  state,  and  all  coih  and 
bullion,  &c.  may  be  inoported  in  any  foreign  sloop,  schooner, 
or  other  vessel,  not  having  more  than  one  deck,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding the  burthen  of  seventy  tons,  and  provided  also  that 
such  vessel  is  owned  and  navigated  by  the  subjects  of  some 
foreign  European  sovereign  or  state.  It  is  permitted  also  to 
the  same  description  of  persons  and  vessels  to  export  from 
these  parts  British  plantation  rum,  negroes,  and  all  mamier 
of  goods  that  had  been  legally  iniported,  except  naval  stores 
and  iron.  The  foreign  articles  thus  permitted  to  be  brought 
into  the  free  ports  by  this  act,  maybe  exported  again  to  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  5  and  by  a  subsequent  law  (30  Geo.  III. 
c.  29.)  the  restriction  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  foreign 
vessels  is  taken  oiF,  but  these  vessels  are  still  limited  to  one 
deck. 

The  next  great  measure  was  the  opening  the  plantation 
trade  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  was  first  partially  done 
py  the  iSGeo.m,  c.  53.andmore  fully  by  the*  20<t«o.  III. 

c.  10. 
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J800K  tion  trade  j  sccoadly,  the  securing  to  Great 
Britiiin  all  the  emoluments  arising  from  her 
colonies^  by  a  double  monopoly  over  them : 
viz.  a  monopoly  of  their  whole  import,  which 
is  to  be  altogether /rom.  Great  Britain  ;  and  i^ 
pionopoly  of  all  their  export,  which  (as  far  as 
it  can  serve  any  useful  pu^-pose  to  the  mother- 
country)  is  to  be  no  where  but  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. On  the  same  idea,  it  was  contrived  that 
they  should  send  all  their  products  to  us  raiv^ 
|tad  in  their  first  state ;  and  that  they  should 
take  every  thing  from  us  in  the  last  stage  of 
manufacture. 

Most  of  our  commercial  writers,  and  many 
of  our  statesmen,  have  considered  the  two  great 
leading  principles  above-mentioned  to  be  so 
f^losely  interwoven  together,  and  dependent  on 
each  other,  as  not  to  be  disjoined  without  vioT 
lence  to  both  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  monopoly 
of  our  colonial  products,  aqd  the  advantage^ 

c.  10.  under  which  they  enjoy  the  like  unlipiited  intercourse 
vith  the  colonies,  both  in  respect  of  import  and  export,  as 
Great  Eritain ;  on  condition  only  that  the  goods  so  imported 
and  exported  are  made  liable  to  equal  duties  and  drawbacks^ 
and  subject  to  the  same  securities,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions, as  in  Great  Britain ;  a  condition  to  which  the  Parlia« 
ment  of  Ireland  consented,  by  passing  an  act  imposing  duties 
pnthe  imports,  conformable  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  America,  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  will  be  discussed  in  a  subser 
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arising  from  the  supply  of  the  M^ants  of  the  co-  ^^^^^' 
lonist?^  might  not  only  be  supported,  even  \^^rwr 
though  foreign-built  vessels  were  incorporated 
into  the  great  body  of  our  shipping,  but  it 
may  eventually  happen,  that  both  our  trade 
and  navigation  would  be  greatly  improved  and 
extended  by  such  a  measure*. 

That  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  strength 
is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  which 
the  British  government  can  direct  its  attention^ 
no  person  of  common  understanding  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute ;  and  so  long  as  Great  Britain  '  .; 
can  herself  furnish  shipping  on  the  cheapest 
terms,  sufficient  for  all  the  great  branches  of 
her  commerce,  every  possible  encouragement 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  given  to  our  own 
shipwrights,  and  every  discouragement  to  the 
participation  of  foreigners  in  the  ship-building 
trade ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  merchaiit 
to  get  his  freight  as  cheap  as  possible ;  it  is 
equally  so  of  the  manufacturer ;  because  eveiry 
increase  in  the  price  of  shipping  and  freight^ 

*  '*  There  are  some  who  confound  commerce  and  navi* 
gation  together,  as  one  and  the  same  thing  ^  but  the  one  is 
only  an  uistroment  of  the  other,  and  not  always  an  essentid 
one.  Commerce  consists  principally  in  the  exchange  of 
comnK)dities,  if  it  exists  in  inland  countries  where  there 
can  be  no  navagation.  China  has  a  commerce  with  all 
Europe  extremely  beneficial  to  her,  but  she  has  no  na^iga* 
tion  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  ships  of  Europe  are  her 
carriers/'    Smith  of  S.  Caroling. 
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BOOK  operates  as  a  tax  upon  the  commoditiesshipped^ 
v>^v^  and  affects  the  foreign  demand  in  proportion. 
If  therefore,  from  progressive  improvements  in 
pur  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  two  great 
founders  and  employers  of  shipping,  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  all  the  British  dominioqs 
shall  at  any  time  require  a  greater  number  of 
ships. than  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
can  furnish  on  any  saving  terms,  either  recour^ 
must  be  had  to  foreign  vehicles^  or  our  trade, 
like  the  victims  of  Procrustes,  must  be  lopped 
and  shortened  to  make  it  suit  the  measure  of 
pur  own  fdj. 

Navigation  and  naval  power  are  the  child^ 
rcn,  not  the  paren^5,  of  commerce;  for  if  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  and  mutual  want^ 
did  not  furnish  the  subject-mattet  of  intercourse 
between  distant  countries,  there  must  be  an 
^nd  to  navigation.  The  remark  therefore  of  a 
very  distinguished  senator  (c),  concerning  that 

(d)  "  Can  it  be  reconciled  to  common  sense  tp  assert, 
that  if  the  Americans,  or  any  other  people,  were  to  oflfer  us 
500  sail  of  vessels  every  year  gratis,  it  would  be  against  die 
interest  of  the  nation  (as  a  nation)  to  accept  them,  because 
it  might  prove  detrimental  to  some  individual  among  us 
(our  shipwrights,  &c.)?  If  the  argument  will  not  hold  good, 
considered  in  this  extended  light,  it  can  never,  by  parity  of 
reason,  be  admitted  in  cases  where  vessels  can  be  purchased 
Ski  one-half  the  price  it  would  cost  to  build  there." — Vide  a 
Short  Address  from  a  Manufacturer,  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Trade  of  Great  BriUin  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Printed  for  Stockdale,  1785.  (e)  Mr.  Burke. 

branch 
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|>raiich  of  our  commercial  system  of  which  we^  chaf. 
^re  now  treating^  appears  to  be*  undoubtedlj  \^fy^ 
U^^>  "  that  if  the  navigation  act  be  suflScred 
.\o  run  the  fuU  length  of  its  principle,  and  is 
pot  changed  and  modified  according  to  the 
change  of  times^  iand  fluctuation  of  circuin- 
stances^  it  must  4p  great  mischief^  and  fire!* 
quently  even  defeat  its  own  purpose  (fX* 

(f)  An  American  writer  of  a  periodical  work  called  the 
Museum,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  179I,  having  been  ia- 
fonned,  th^t  France  had  permitted  the  introduction  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  into  the  trade  (in  which,  however,  he  was  mis- 
taken), expresses  the  following  sentiments  }  which,  to  nxjf 
understanding,  convey  conviction  in  every  word.  *'  li 
**  France  (saiili  he)  had  rejected  American  vessels,  she  would 
•'  have  so  far  sacrificed  her  carrying- trade  to  the  manufacture 
f '  of  ships.  She  wisely  purchases,  upon  the  cheapest  terms, 
f  the  cradles  for  her  marine  nursery.  The  first  and  great 
*'  object  of  the  maritime  powers  ought  to  be,  the  increase 
**ofthe  number  qf  their  sailors,  which  is  best  done  by  multi- 
*'  plying  the  chances  of  their  employment.  Among  the 
**  means  of  doing  this  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  rational 
''  is,  the  multiplication  of  vessels.  The  French -built  ships  cost 
''  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton,  when  fitted  to  re-- 
"  ceive  a  cargo,  exclusive  of  sea-stores,  insurance,  the  charges 
"  of  lading,  outward  pilotage,  and  otlier  cxpences  incidental 
f '  to  the  employment,  and^ot  to  the  building  and  outfit  of  a 
*'  vessel.  The  American  live-oak  and  cedar  ships,  to  which- 
f '  none  are  superior,  cost,  in  the  same  situation,  from  thirty- 
"  three  to  thirty-five  dollars,  finished  very  completely.  If  the 
**  French  require  10,000  tons  of  new  vessels,  on  any  occa- 
*'  sion,  or  in  any  term  of  time,  they  may  be  procured  in  the 
*'  United  States,  on  a  computation  of  the  medium  price  of 
f '  thirty.four  dollars  per  too,  for  the  sumof  340,000  doHarsj 

"  but 
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BOOK  Having  observed  thus  much  on  the  leading 
I  principles^  or  general  system  of  our  colonial 
trade,  the  application  whereof  will  hereafter 
be  seen,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  im* 
mediate  object  of  our  present  researches,  and 
endeavour  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some  lead* 
ing  datOf  or  facts,  whereby  to  appreciate 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  British  sHgar 
islands,  and  the  commerce  which  they  create ; 
by  investigating, 

1st.  The  nature  and  annual  amount  of  the 
export  trade  from  Great  Britain  and  her  de* 
pendencies,  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  and 
the  profits  of  the  British  merchants  and  ship^ 
ov/ners  thereon. 

2dly.  The  particulars  and  value  of  the  va* 
rious  rich  commodities,  the  growth  of  these 
islands,  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  &c« 

*'  but  if  bought  at  fifty-five  dollars,  the  lowest  price  in 
*'  France,  they  would  cost  the  much  greater  sum  of  555,000 
*'  dollars.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  shew,  that  such  a 
"^  nation,  cceteris  paribus,  must  produce  seamen  more  ra- 
"  pidly  than  those  who  refuse  these  cheap  vessls.  It  would 
"  appear  much  less  unreasonable/that  the  government  of  the 
"  United  States  should  prohibit  the  sale  of  ships  (the  means  of 
'*  obtaining  naval  strength)  to  foreign  nations,  than  that  any 
'*  of  them  should  reject  the  gre^t  advantage  of  so  cheap  and 
''  excellent  a  supply."  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  this  author, 
and  it  is  no  proof  that  his  arguments  are  weak,  because  th^ 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  them  did  not  exist. 

Sdly, 
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Sdly.  The  value  of  the  sugar  islands  consi-    chap. 
dered  as  so  much  British  capital.  S^W 

4thly.  A  STAi^E  of  the  shipping  and  seameii 
to  Mvhich  the  British  sugar  islands  afford  em-? 
ployment. 

A  FULL  enumeration  of  the  various  articles 
which  fiimish  the  ships  bound  to  the  West  In-- 
dies  with  an  outward  freight,  would  indeed 
comprise  a  considerable  proportion  of  almost 
all  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  commoi^  . 
dities  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sugar  islands  arc  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  mother-country  and  Ireland,  not  ' 
only  for  the  comforts  and  elegances,  but  also 
for  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  In  most 
states  and  kingdoms,  the  first  object  of  agri- 
culture is  to  raise  food  for  the  support  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  many  of  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  the  West  Indies  yield  a  profit  so 
much  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  grain, 
that  in  several  of  the  sugar  islanfds,  it  is  true 
iBconomy  in  the  planter,  rather  to  buy  provi- 
sions from  others,  than  to  raise  them  by  his 
pwn  labour.  The  produce  of  a  single  acre  of 
his  cane  fields  will  purchase  more  Indian  corn 
than  can  be  raised  in  five  times  that  extent  of 
Jand,  and  pay  besides  the  freight  from  other 
countries.  Thus,  not  only  their  household  fur- 
fiiture,  their  implements  of  husbandry,  their 

clothing. 
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BOOK    clothings,  but  even  a  great  part  of  their  daily 
sustenance^  are  regularly  sent  to   them    from 
America  or  Europe.     On  the  first  head  there- 
fore, it  may  generally  be  observed,  that  th« 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
the  clothiers  of  Yorkshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Wilts,  the  potters  of  Slaffordshirc,  the  proprie* 
tors  of  all  the  lead,  copper,  andiron  works,  toge- 
ther with  the  farmers,  victuallers,  and  brewers, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  have  a  greater  vent 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  for  their  respective 
commodities,  than  perhaps  they  themselves  con- 
ceive to  be  possible,     Who  would  believe  tliat 
woollens  constitute  an   article  of  great  con-r 
sumption  in  the  torrid  zone  ?    Such  however  is 
the  fact,     Of  the  coarser  kinds  especially,  for 
the  use  of  the  negroes,  the  export  is  prodigious. 
Even  sugar  itself,  the  great  staple  of  th^  West 
Indies,  is  frequently  returned  to  them  in  a  re^ 
fined  state :  so  entirely  do  these  colonies  de^ 
pend  on  the  mother-country  ;  centring  in  her 
bosom  all  their  wealth,  wishes,  and  affections. 
'■Why  should  England  (says  an  old  planter) 
"  grudge  at  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
'^  plantations,  since  all  that  is  ours  she  may  ac- 
''  count  her  own,  not  only  because  we  ar^  a 
'^  part  of  England  as  it  is  taken  largely,  but 
'^  also  because  all  comes  to   the  kingdom  of 
''  England,  properly  so  called  ?  By  a  kind  of 
*'  magnetic  force,  England  draws  to  it  all  that 
*'  is  good  in  the  plantations ;  it  is  the  centre  tq 

5'  which 
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^  which  all  things  tend.  Nothing  but  England  cHap. 
"  can  we  relish  or  fancy ;  our  hearts  are  there,  u^y^ii 
''  wherever  our  bodies  are.  If  we  get  a  little 
''  money,  we  remit  it  to  England  :  they  that 
''  are  able,  breed  up  their  children  in  England. 
"  When  we  are  a  little  easy,  we  desire  to  live 
''  and  spend  what  we  have  in  England ;  and 
"  all  that  we  get  is  brought  to  England  *." 

To  the  laudable  researches  of  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  council  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  publick  have  been  lately  indebted 
for  such  a  body  of  evidence  and  information 
respecting  the  general  commerce  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  as  could  not  possibly  have  been 
collected  by  any  exertions  less  extensive  and 
efficient  than  those  of  government  (g).  I  have, 
frequentlyhad  recourse  to  their  lordships'  report 
in  former  parts  of  this  work,  and  shall  refer  to 
it  on  this  occasion. 

From  that  authority  it  appears,  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  th^ 
British  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1737  (since 
which  time  they  certainly  have  not  diminished  ) 
amounted  to  1,638,703/.  13s.  lOrf.  the  whole 
of  which  (except  about  200,000/. )  consisted  of 
British  goods  and  manufactures.  The  exports 
for  the  same  year  to  Africa,  which,  with  a)l 

«  Groans  of  thi  Plantations,  published  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century. 

(g)  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Conunittee  of  Council  on 
the  Slave  Trade^  1 789. 
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BOOK  subsequent  profits^  must  be  charged  to  tn^ 
same  account^  amount  to  668^255/.  14^.  ^d.(h). 
Besides  this^  the  cost  is  to  be  stated  of  ma- 
nufactures and  provisions  from  Ireland^  and  of 
-wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores ;  the  same 
having  hitherto  been  purchased  by  British  capi-^ 
tals,  and  conveyed  to  the  West  Indies  in  vessek 
trading  circuitously  from  British  ports,  and  the 
returns  likewise  made,  for  the  most  part,  to 
Great  Britain  For  the  same  reason^  the  cost 
and  freight  of  lumber,  fish,  and  other  produc-* 
tions  of  America,  both  from  the  AmericaD 
states  and  the  British  provinces,  transported 
from  thence  to  the  British  sugar  islands,  in 
British  vessels,  must  likewise  be  added  to  the 
estimate. 

Concerning  Ireland,  I  have  no  account  fo^ 
1787,  but  the  reader  will  find,  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  volume,  official  accounts  for  the  years 
1790,  1791,  and  1792,  as  well  of  the  exports 
fix)m  that  kingdom  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
as  of  the  imports  received  from  thence  in  return*; 
both  in  a  direct  trade.  Of  the  former,  the 
average  value  is  294,353/.  Irish,  being  equal  to 

(h)  The  goods  shipped  for  the  purchase  of  gum,  irorf^. 
and  gold,  in  the  trade  direct  betu'een  Africa  and  Great  Bri-* 
tain,  constitute  some  small  part  of  this ;  but  I  mftke  n6  de* 
doction  on  that  account,  because  tln^  freight  of,  and  mer- 
chants' commissions  on,  such  parts  as  are  applied  to  th« 
purchase  of  slaves,  and  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  those  slaved' 
In  the  West  Indies,  not  being  charged  id  the  Inspector 
General's  hook,  I  set  one  against  the  other. 

4  277,218/. 
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277^218/.  sterling ;  the  amount  of  the  imports    chaf. 
will  be  given  hereafter. 

Of  wines,  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  the 
yearly  consumption  in  these  islands  may  be  esti** 
mated^  on  an  average,  at  30,000/. 

]Ie9P£ctin6  America^  the  supplies  that  were 
annually  furnished  by  those  provinces  which 
xiow  constitute  the  United  States,  were  valu^edj, 
at  the  places  of  delivery,  at  no  less  than  720,000/, 
sterling ;  and  they  consisted  of  articles  so  essen* 
tially  necessary,  that  the  restrictions  to  which 
this  trade  is  now  subject  ( how  grievouslj^  soeveff 
they  are  felt  by  the  planters)  have  not,  I  think, 
diminished  the  demand,  or  lessened  the  im^ 
port  (ij.  Official  accounts  of  the  present  state 
€f  this  intercourse  are  no  where  given  to  the 
publick :  a  retrospective  survey  of  its  nature 
and  extent^  as  it  subsisted  previous  to  the  war, 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  chapter. 

There  are  yet  to  be  reckoned  the  imports- 
from  the  American  provinces  which  still  remain 
to  Great  Britain,  including  Newfoundland ;  of 
which,  in  like  manner,  no  account,  that  I 
kave  seen,  has  been  published.  Supposing  they 

{ij  Jamaica,  for  a  while,  found  some  resource  witliia 
itself  for  staves  and  lumber ;  but  the  country  is,  I  believe, 
hy  this  time,  nearly  exhausted  of  those  articles.  The  profit 
lo  Great  Britain  arising  from  the  freight  alone  of  the  wholes 
supply,  is  stated  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  at  245,000i. 
per  annum. 
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BOOK   were  equal  in  value  to  the  West  Indian  coni- 
\jrv^^  modities  shipped  thither  in  return  (a  conjec- 
ture probably  not  very  wide  of  the  truth),  the 
mm  to  be  charged  on  this  aCcdunt  for  1787^  i^ 
100,506/.  175.  lOd.  C/cJ. 

I  SHALL  now  bring  into  one  point  6f  view 
the  Several  great  items  that  have  been  enumerat-^ 
ed :  adding  to  the  British  and  Irish  supplj^  20 
per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance 
outwards,  the  charges  of  shipping,  commissioD 
to  the  merchant-exporter  in  some  cases,  and  the 
profits  in  others  of  the  merchant-importer  in  the 
West  Indies ;  all  which  contribute  to  swell  the 
debt  of  the  planters  to  Great  Britain ;  viz. 

Exports  from  Great  Britain         £.         «.     cL 

direct       .       •      .       -  1,638,703  13  iO 

•»r~ — from  Ireland-      -     2/7,218 


1,915,921   13  JO 


Add  20  per  cent. for  freight, 

&c..&:c.        .        -        -       383,184     6     2         £. 


'  \29gA0d 
Exports  to  Africa  for  tlic  purchase  of  negroes  -     668,255 

■ «—  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores     -      -        30,000 

■  United  States  of  America  -       -      720,000 

— British  America     -     -      -      .      I00,50d 


Total     -    -     -  3,617,867 


(k)  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  is  for  fish  ffoin 
Newfoundland ;  the  import  of  tliat  article  from  thence  into 
the  British  West  Indies,  on  an  average  of  five  years  (1783  to 
1787,  both  inclusive),  have  been  80,645  quintals,  worti 
at  the  ports  of  delivery  about  l/a.  (5d.  tlie  quintal. 
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Perhaps    it  were  no  excess  to  state  the   chap. 
whole  amount  at  this  time  at  four  millions  of  v^y^ 
pounds  sterling.     Hence  then  appears  the  vast 
dependence  of  the  British  West  Indian  colo* 
nies  on  their  parent  country>  for  almost  every 
thing  that  is  useful  and  ornamental  to  civiliz^ 
ed  life;  and  it  was  justly  observed^  by  the  ac- 
curate and  intelligent  Mr.  Glover,  that  such 
ft  market  for  the  vent  of  our  manufactures,  fur- 
nishes irrefragable  proof,  that  through  what- 
ever channel  riches  have  flowed  into  those  co- 
lon ies>  that  influx  hath  made  its  passage  to 
the  mother-country,  '^  not  (continued  he)  like 
the  dash  of  an  Oriental  torrent,  but  in  salubri- 
ous,  various,    placid,   and    copious  streams; 
refreshing  and  augmenting  sober  industry  by 
additional  emloyment  to  thousands  and  ten 
thousand  of  families,  and  lightening  the  bur^ 
then  upon  rents,  by  reducing  the  contribu* 
tions  of  parishes  to  poverty  unemployed." 

Aftee  all,  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  exports 
to,  as  by  the  imports  from,  the  sugar  islands, 
that  we  are  to  judge  of  their  value :  every  article 
of  their  products  and  returns  being  in  fact  as 
truly  British  property,  as  the  tin  which  id 
found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall ;  and  their 
ttaplefi  are  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they 
differ  from  the  commodities  produced  at  home: 
for  they  supply  the  mother-country,  not  only 
VOL.  II.  H  H  with 
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VI.  . 

\^Y^  from  foreigners  for  her  own  use,  but  with  a 
superfluity  besides  for  foreign  consumption. 
Let  us  now  then^  as  proposed^  enquire  into 
the  particulars^  and  estimate  the  value  of  their 
various  productions  and  commodities  with 
which  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  are 
annually  supplied.  Here  too,  I  might  refer  to 
the  year  1787,  and  avail  myself,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  history  of  each  particular  island,  of  the 
very  exact,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  state- 
ment of  the  returns  of  that  year,  as  prepared  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  theexportsand  imports, 
with  the  marketable  prices  of  each  article,  and 
annexed  by  the  committee  of  the  privy-council 
to  their  report  on  the  slave  trade  ;  but  I  choose 
rather  to  look  to  the  year  1788,  chiefly  because 
the  exports  of  any  one  year  are  set  properly 
against  the  imports  of  the  succeeding  one ;  it 
being  usual,  in  most  articles  of  British  export 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  give  twelve  or  sixteen 
months  credit. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
British  sugar  islands  in  1788,  and  the  value 
thereof,  will  appear  in  the  following  table. 
The  quantities  are  taken  from  the  Inspector 
General's  return  f//;  but  that  officer  has  not, 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  account  of  the  former 

(IJ  Report  of  the  privy-conocU,  part  iv. 

yfeai> 
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Jreir,  affixed  the  marketable  prices  {^m^.  These  chap. 
Iherefore  are  collected  from  the  opiaioDs  of 
respectable  brokers,  on  a  low  average  of  the 
year;  the  miscellaneous  articles  excepted^ 
which  stand  as  stated  by  the  Inspector  Grene- 
ral  with  the  addition  of  one-third,  being  the 
usual  disproportion  between  the  actual  prices 
current,  and  those  in  the  custom-house  books. 

fm)  The  marketable  prices,  are  the  ctirrent  prices  after 
'  the  duties  have  been  cleared,  and  these  are  paid  on  impor- 
tatioD,  iexcept  as  to  the  duties  and  excise  on  rum,  which  is 
permitted  to  be  bonded.  Thb  latter  therefore  cannot  be 
said  to  be  paid  by  the  planter  in  the  first  instance,  as  in  the 
former  case  they  certainly  are,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  are 
fiot  refunded  by  the  consumer,  as  will  hereafter  bo  denldu- 
rtrated. 
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IMPORTS  from  the  BtirisH 


Sugar,  Mtmttemtt  Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt** 


Arnica 
Greuada 


St.  Vincent's,  Tortola,  and  Anguilla    * 
Jamaica     •....• 


Barbadocs 
Dominica 


Rum,  Jamaica 

other  islands 


Coffee 
Cotton 


Ginger,  Jamaica   • 
Barbadoes 


Cwt. 


181,813 
193,783 


164,976 
1,124^17 


110^55 
47,610 


Gallons. 
24)17,797 
728^545 
Cwt. 
32,283 
lbs. 
11,618,388 
Cwt. 
3,892 
5,755 


Miscellaneous  articles  valued  at  the  custom-h«use  prices    .        •       - 

Add  one-third,  the  usual  difference  between  the  prices  in  the 
books,  and  the  current  prices  at  market        •       .       - 


The  amount  is  ,6,488,319/.  lis.  4d.  and 
this  sura  is  altogether  exclusive  of  bullion^  of 
which  the  annual  import  from  these  islands 
into  Great  Britain  is  vfery  considerable :  it  is 
presumed  that  320;,000/.  is  a  moderate  average, 
which  being  added  to  the  foregoing,  gives  a 
t  )tal  of  6,808,319/.  Us.  4d.  I  will  call  it  six 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  only; 
and  the  calculation  is  confirmed  by  the  testi-  • 
mony  of  a  merchant  of  the  first  character  and 
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West  Indies  into  Great  Britain  in 

1788. 

CHAP. 
IIL 

•  « 

Cwt. 
342^52  at  47^. 

569,973  14  — 

£.        '.   ^ 

-- 

375^96  at  46/. 

863^70  16  — 

•- 

1,288,993,  at  44/. 

2,835,784  12  — 

•  • 

158^65  at  45/. 

356,771     5  — 

4,626,400    7  — 

• 

388,959     3    6 
154,958    8  — 

Cwt. 

2,065,696     -      - 

-   -  -   >c. 

316P94  13     6 
72,364  10  — 

at  2/.  2</.       .       . 
at  :jr.      .      .      - 

^  96/.    -      -      . 

- 

-- 

. 

-- 

at  14^.    -      «      - 

677,738. 19  — 

-. 

at  30/.    •      -      . 
at  44/.     -      -      - 

5^38 

12,661 

18,499  —  — 

Inspector  General's? 

466,322  15     5 
155,440  18     5 

, 

621,763  13  10 

1 

Total       . 

-         '£' 

6,488,319  11     4 

ability ;  who,  ip  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  fibced  on 
this  sum  as  the  amount  of  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  British  West  Indies  for 
the  same  same  year  (n), 

(n)  See  the  evidence  of  George  Hibbert,  Esquire,  mer- 
chant in  London^  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  take  examinations  on  the-^lave- 
trade,  aoth  March,  l/go. 

Op 
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Of  the  imports  into  Ireland  and  America^ 
&c.  directly  from  these  islands^  in  1788^  no 
account^  that  I  have  seen,  has  been  given  to 
the  publick.  I  shall  therefore  adopt,  from  the 
authority  of  the  Inspector  General,  those  of 
the  year  preceding ;  vehich  stand  thus  : 

jg.        s.    d. 
To  Ireland  r^;        -        -      127,585    4    5 
American  States  -      196,460    8  — 

British  American  colonies  100,506  17  10 
Foreign.  West  Indies  -  18,245  K  6 
Africa         .        -        .  868  15  — 


Total    -    rf.  443,666  17    9, 


Add  this  sum  to  the  British  import^  and 
the  whole  yearly  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  exclusive  of  what  is  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  is  seven 
milion  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  and  nine  pence  sterling ;  all  which  is 
produced  by  the  labour  of  65,000  whites,  and 

Co)  In  official  accounts  before  referred  to  of  the  Irish 
exports  and  imports,  and  subjoined  at  length  in  an  appendix 
to  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  goods  im- 
ported into  Ireland  fix>pi  the  British  West  Indies,  has  of 
late  years  greatly  increased.  In  1790  they  amoiintcd  to 
l6Q,56dl  85.  104.— in  179I  to  218,589^.  Is.  10d.-rand 
in  1792  to  225,774/.  14s.  34.  These  sumi  are  the  cur- 
rency of  Ireland. 

455,000 
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455,000  blacks^  beinir  one  hundred  and  eleven    chap. 

.  .  III. 

pounds  for  each  white   person^  and  thirteen  u*-y^ 

pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
bead  per  annum,  for  man^  woman  and'child^ 
black  and  white^  throughout  ^  the  British 
West  Indies^ 

From  this  immense  supply^  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  received^  in  gross 
duties^  upwards  of  1,800,000/.  sterling,  ex- 
clusive of  the  duty  of  41  p^r  cent,  collected  in 
Barbadoes,  and  some  other  of  the  islands,  and 
which  being  paid  in  kind,  is,  I  presume,  includ*- 
ed  in  the  general  imports  above  stated.     Of  the  < 

remainder,  we  have  already  seen  how  large  a 
^hare  was  the  property  of  the  manufacturer,  th^ 
merchant,  and  the  navigator.  A  further  sum, 
not  less  than  1,037,000/.,  must  be  placed  to 
the  same  account,  for  freights  and  insurance 
homeward,  commissions  on  the  sale,  and  a  long 
train  of  other  charges.  The  balance,  reduced, 
^  it  necessarily  must  be,  by  such  a  multiplicity 
pf  claims  and  deductions,  to  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  gross  returns,  is  paid  over  to  the 
planters,  their  agents,  mortgagees,  or  annui- 
tants, most  of  whom  are  resident  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  by  whom  it  is  partly  employed  in 
extending  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
partly  expended  or  invested  in  the  mother- 
country  ;  in  the  one  case  giving  vigour  to  in- 
dustry, in  th«  other  upholding  the  price  of 

British 
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BOOR     British  lands^   or    the  credit  of  the    British 

VI. 

funds.  With  great  truth,  therefore,  did  the 
merchants  and  pkinters  declare  to  the  house 
of  commons,  ''  that  the  sugar  colonies,  and 
the  commerce  thereon  dependent,  have  become 
the  most  considerable  source  of  navigation  and 
national  wealth  out  of  the  limits  of  the  mo- 
ther-country ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  national 
property  can  be  more  beneficially  employed 
for  the  publick,  nor  are  any  interests  better  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  legislature,  than 
theirs  Tp;/' 

I  SHALL  now  state  the  value  of  this  great 
property,  considered  as  British  capital.  In  the 
report  of  the  privy-council,  it  is  estimated  at 

(p)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  freight  and  in- 
surance homewards,  commissions,  &c.  as  enumerated  in  the 
valuable  chain  of  evidence  by  George  Hibbert,  Esquire,  be- 
fore referred  to,  viz. 

Eeceived  by  the  ship-owners,  for  frdght  home-        ^. 

wards,  about  ^        «        •    560,000 

Underwriters  for  insurance  ^     150,009 

British  merchants  and  broken,  for 

commissions,  &c.  -         -    232,000 

Wharfingers,  &c.  including  primage   95,000 


^.  1,037,000 


seventy 
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seventy  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  as  fol-    chap. 
lows:  viz.  j^. 

450,000  negroes  at  50/.  per  head  32,500,000 

Lands,  buildings^  utensils,  mules, 
&c.  and  crop  on  the  ground, 
double  the  value  of  the  negroes  45,000,000 

Value  of  the  houses,  &c.  in  the 
towns,  the  trading  and  coast* 
ing  vessels,  and  their  crews 
belonging  to  the  islands        -    8,500,000 

Total    .    -    i^.  70,000,000 


Another  mode  proposed  by  their  Lordships 
of  ascertaining  the  capital,  is  to  reckon  twelve 
years  purchase  on  its  annual  produce,  it  being, 
they  observed,  not  unusual  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  sell  estates  at  that  price.  I  think  that  the 
sale  of  West  Indian  estates  at  ten  years  pur- 
chase, is  much  more  comiuoii ;  and  reckoning 
the  mercantile  value  of  the  capital  at  seveu 
millions  'per  annum,  the  result,  by  this  mode 
of  calculation,  agrees  precisely  with  the  former ; 
sl  circumstance  which  gives  room  to  conclude^ 
that  it  is  nearly  as  accurate  as  the  subject  will 
ajdmit.  There  can  be  no  possible  inducement 
io  exaggerate,  where  acknowledged  facts  are 
of  so  much  weight. 

There  yet  rcinains  to  be  added  a  brief  state 
,of  the  shipping  and  seamen  to  which  the  sugar 
j:oIonies  directly  give  employment ;  and  it  ap- 
pears 
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BOOK    pears  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  in  th« 

VI. 

\^Y>^  J^^^  ^'^^^  cleared  from  the  several  British  West 
Indian  islands  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(including  14  from  Honduras)  were  689,  con- 
taining 148,176  tons,  and  navigated  by  13,936 
inep,  being  about  nine  seamen  to  every  100  tons; 
mn  extent  of  shipping  nearly  equal  (as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed )  to  the  whole  commercial 
tonnage  of  England  a  century  ago.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the 
seamen  so  employed,  being  in  constant  service, 
are  always  at  command  ;  and  on  this  account, 
^bey  are  a  more  valuable  body  of  mep  than 
(even  the  seamen  employed  in  the  Newfound- 
land fishery  ^  of  whom  a  gre^^t  proportion  re- 
ipains  iu  the  country  during  the  winter,  and 
cannot  therefore,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  be 
added  to  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  (q). 

(q)  The  French  writers  state  the  number  of  ships  em- 
ployed in  ;/itf.T  West  Indian  trade  at  600,  and  the  average  of 
their  burthen  at  300  tons  one  with  another :  their  seamen  4 
15,000.  The  following  account  of  the  average  imports  fix)m 
the  French  sugar  islands,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  wa| 
publbhed  in  1785  j  viz. 

LIVRCS.  DUTIES*  U^^ 

ISOPOO  casks  of  su^r  valued  at        90/X)0,000  Droits  de  domaine  d'occident       5^ 

60  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee  45,000,000  Droits  d'octroi  a  rAmerique        7j3«^ 

S  millions  of  pounds  of  indigo  18/XX),000  Duties  on  sugar  refined  in  France  4,592/X 

\\  million  of  pounds  of  cacao      1/X)0p00  Duties  on  coffee                                730/) 

%  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton    SfiOOflOO  Duties  on  indigo                              37,9 

Total    -    -    1GO,000/X)0  Tetal    -    -   l^^^^ 
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©N  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  it  may  be  truly  chap. 
:mffinned^  that  the  British  sugar  islands  in  the  v^rw 
West  Indies  (different  in  all  respects  from 
colonies  in  northern  latitudes )  answer  in  every 
point  of  view,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly  imagined,  all 
the  purposes  and  expectations  for  which  color 
nies  have  been  at  any  time  established.  They 
fiirnish,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sure  and  exclusive 
market  of  the  merchandize  and  manufactures 
of  the  mother-country  and  her  dependencieSj, 
to  the  yeai'ly  amount  of  very  near  four  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  They  produce  to  an  im- 
mense value,  and  in  quantities  not  only  suffi- 
cient for  her  own  consumption,  but  also  for 
a  great  export  to  foreign  markets,  many  valu- 
able and  most  necessary  commodities,  none  of 
which  interfere  in  any  respect  with  her  own 
productions ;  and  most  of  which,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate  hereafter,  she  cannot  obtain  on 
equal  terms  elsewhere : — accompanied  too  with 
this  peculiar  benefit,  that  in  the  transfer  of 
these  articles  from  one  part  of  her  subjects  to 
another  part,  not  one  shilling  is  taken  from 
the  general  circulating  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
Lastly,  they  give  such  employment  to  her  ships 
and  seamen,  as  while  it  supports  andencreases 
her  navigation  in  time  of  peace^  tends  not  in 
the  smallest  dei^ree  to  obstruct,  but  on  tlie 
contrary,  contributes  very  eminently  to  aid  and 
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BOOK    invigorate,  her  operations  in  wax.  It  is  cTident 
therefore^  that  in  estimating  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  such  a  sjstem,  no  just  conclusioos 
can  be  drawn,  but  by  surveying  it  comprehen- 
sively, and  in  all  its  parts,  considering  its  se- 
veral branches  as  connected  with,  and  depend- 
ent on>  each  other,  and  even  then,  the  sum  of  its 
advantages  will  exceed  calculation.  We  are  told 
indeed,  among  other  objections  which  I  shall 
consider  more  at  large  in  the  concluding  chapter 
of  my  work,  that  all  the  products  of  the  British 
West  Indies  may  be  purchased  cheaper  in  the 
colonies  of  foreign  nations.     If  the  fact  were 
true,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  it  would  furnish  no 
argument  agaiiist  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  settling  colonies  of   our  own  ;  because  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  foreign  nations  will 
allow   few  or   none  of  our  manufactures  to 
be  received  in  their  colonies  in  payment :  that 
their  colonists  contribute  in  no  degree  by  the 
investment  and  expenditure  of  their   profits, 
to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  British  nation, 
nor  finally  do  they  give  employment  exclu- 
sively to  British  shipping,      Tq  what  extent 
the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  is  dependent 
on  ber  colonial  commerce,  it  is  difficult  to  as-' 
certain  t  if  this  trade  be  considered  in  all  its 
channels,  collateral  and  direct,  connected  as  it 
is  with  our  fisheries,  &c.  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
amch  to  affirm,  that  it  maintains  a  merchant 
4  navj 
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navy  on  wbich  the  maritime  strength  of  the  chap, 
kingdom  so  greatly  depends,  that  we  should  s^v^/ 
cease  to  be  a  nation  without  it  (rj. 

CO  The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  two  greatest         , 
branches  of  the  British  commerce  >  the  East  and  West  In* 
<lian  trades. 


East  Indian  Trade. 

Capital  employed.  Eighteen 
miUions, 

Value  of  goods  exported  an- 
nually to  India  and  China, 
both  by  the  company  and 
their  officers.  One  million 
mndxi  half. 


Import  salesby  the  company, 
and  sales  under  licence. 
ict  m'llU  wnt. 


Dotles  paid  to  government, 
customs,  &c.  Seven  hundred 
end  ninety  thousand  pounds. 

Chartered  shipping  of  the 
company.      Eighty  thou- 


West  Indian  Tkadb. 

Cjpital  employed.  Seventy 
millions. 

Value  of  goods  exported  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies, including  the 
profit  of  freight  on  llie  se- 
veral branches  of  supply, 
insurance,  &c.  TTiree  mU- 
lions  eight  hundred  thou^ 
sand  pounds. 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  shipped  to 
other  parts,  the  profits  of 
which  centre  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Seven  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Duties  paid  to  govenimenL 
One  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

Shipping  employed  direct. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  tkou^ 
sand  tons. 


But  the  great  difference  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies  is  carried  on  >^nth  ourowa 
colonial  possessions,  which  the  cettkment&in  the  East  never 
vere,  nor  even  can  be  considered. 
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CHAP*  III;  OF  BCX)K  VI. 

)M)01C  THE  following  authentick  statement  of  the  exports  ana 
imports  between  the  West  India  Islands  and  Great  Britain^ 
in  the  year  1795,  was  read  in  the  House  of  Comrooitf 
by  the  Itight  Honourable  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  hii 
speech  on  the  Slave  Trade  (April  1796).  It  displays  such 
an  astonishing  encrease  as  niight  appear  utt^ly  incredible, 
were  it  not  recollected  that  in  1 795  inany  of  the  French 
ngar  islands  were  in  our  possession : 

Value  in  pooiuU 
1795.  BterliDg. 

Exports  of  British  Manufactures        -        -    3,212,431 
of  Foreign  Manufactures       ^        *        531,000 


Total  of  Exports  from  Great  firitain  for^      ^  743  431 
1795. 3     J — L-. 

Imports  of  West  India  produce  into  Great  7  ^^, 

»%..>.                                                             r      8,881,0/3 
Bntam  for  1795         -        ^        -        *J      ^^ 

Value  of  West  India  produce  re-exported  1  ^^ 

in  1795  to  foreign  markets  -        -J  *  -^ 

,  Mr.  Dundasi  in  the  very  elo(juent  sp^ch  which  be  de^ 
iivered  on  this  occasion,  after  introducing  the  preceding 
statement,  made  the  following  important  observations : 

"  If  any  persofi  shall  tell  me,  that  some  of  these  ad- 
tafttages  would  be  enjoyed  by  us  even  if  the  West  Indies 
Stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  country  as  Amefrica  stands 
at  this  momenti  I  sliall  readily  admits  that  as  much  of  this 
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account  as  arises  out  of  the  exportation  and  sale  of  oCir  appen- 
tnanufectures  might  possibly  be  the  same  in  case  of  a  sepa-  s^^^^^ 
ration.  I  do  not  tliink  the  manufactures  of  America  are 
yet,  nor  indeed  likely  to  be  for  a  great  many  years,  in  a 
•tate  to  rival  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  But 
when  I  have  admitted  thus  much,  it  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  allowed,  that  such  an  event,  besides  the  opera- 
tion it  would  have  on  the  navigation  of  this  kingdom,  would 
put  out  of  our  power  the  whole  produce  that  comes  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  for  which  the  planters  can  easily  find 
a  market  elsewhere.  Such  a  consequence  would  inevitably 
follow,  and  does  it  not  form  a  most  important  considera- 
tion ?  We  should  lose  all  the  surplus  which  makes  so  great 
an  article  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  The  whole 
of  that  important  advantage  would,  by  such  an  event,  be 
lost  for  ever.  Such  would  be  one  of  the  consequences  of 
West-India  independance,  and  such,  as  I  liave  stated,  de 
facto  the  relative  situation  existing  between  the  mother- 
country  and  her  sugar  colonies. 

Is  it  then.  Sir,  a  crime  in  any  Member  of  the  House 
io  this  case  to  talk  of  policy  ?  Is  this  the  only  question 
from  which  all  considerations  of  policy  are  to  be  excluded  ? 
Is  it  a  crime  in  me  to  call  on  Gentlemen,  who,  past  tlie 
levity  of  youth,  have  arrived  at  a  more  sober  and  deliberate 
mode  of  thinking,  maturely  to  weigh  the  consequences  of 
rash  and  intemperate  counsels  on  this  occasion.  Shall  it  be 
said,  that  I  do  not  consult  the  interests  of  humanity,  be- 
cause I,  who  have  attained  a  more  advanced  period  of  life, 
do  not  rush  precipitately  on,  without  clearly  seeing  my  way 
before  me  ? 

This  lead*  me.  Sir,  to  another  consideration,  which  I 
wish  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  House, — and  tliis 
consideration  relates  to  America.  Gentlemen  should  re- 
collect, that  the  independance  of  America  is  already  est.ib- 
iiahed.    The  separation  of  the  West  India  i&lands  fron'i  the 
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mother-country  is,  therefore,  at  tJiis  time,  a  very  different 
question  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  connexicia 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  had  still  subsisted  )•— ' 
before  Gentlemen  i)ermit  themselves  to  think  such  an 
event  possible  >  before  tliey  resolve  in  a  fit  of  generosity, 
or  in  a  moment  of  anger,  to  declare  the  West  India  colo- 
nies independant,  I  wish  they  would  at  least  consider,  what 
•ecurity  there  is,  tliat  tho^e  islands  would  continue  in  that 
state  of  independance  in  which  we  might  place  them,  if 
they  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  and  dismissed 
from  the  patronage  of  this  country  ?     I  would  abk,  whe- 
ther tliere  is  no  other  power  in  the  world  to  be  found,  who 
would  stretch  out  a  fatherly  hand  for  tlieir  protection  ?  If,  by 
the  egregious  folly  and  the  madness  of  this  country,  sucb 
an  event  should  occur,  if  any  unjust  and  intemperat^e  de- 
cision of  this  House  should  unfortunately  produce  the  ipde- 
pendance  of  the  sugar  colonies,  it  is  but  too  probable,  that, 
with  exultation  over  our  folly,  some  other  nation  would 
read  such  a  paper  as  I  have  this  day  produced,  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  consequences  of  our  insanit}',  by 
displaying  the  extent  of  our  losses,  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  gains!     I  feel  myself  impelled,  by  tlie  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  press  this  again  and  again  upon  the  minds 
of  the  House,  and  to  inform  them  how  greatly  tl^ey  are 
mistaken  if  they  think  tliey  are  consulting  ilie  true  interests 
of  tliis  country  in  giving  the  smallest  encouragement  to  the 
jnost  distant  idea  of  West  Indian  independancy  !" 


Ably  as  the  foregoing  considerations  were  enforced 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Speaker,  it  may  be  ubeivl  to 
suggest  some  views  of  ihe  subject  which  he  omitted,*— 
and^ 
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First,  It  is  a  conclnsion  not  logically  just,  that,  because  APPEK- 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  has  been  prosperous  and  ' 

progressive  since  the  separation  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  it  is,  therefore,  indebted  to  that  separation  for 
any  part  of  its  prosperity,  arid  might  not  have  arrived  to 
a  much  higher  pitch  if  such  an  event  had  not  happened. 
Do  the  American  States  use  none  but  British  mannfec- 
tures,  employ  none  but  British  agents,  enrich  none  but 
British  capitalists  ?  Are  they  not  become  formidable 
rivals  to  us  in  commercial  navigation,  and  has  not  France 
in  tlie  present  war,  found  in  their  neutrality  a  powerful 
resource  ?  Their  advance  in  population  and  Wealth,  for 
several  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolution,  was 
8o  obvious  and  rapid,  that.  Considering  the  drains  and 
burthens  which  the  war  imposed,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  their  independance  has  given  a  peculiar  spur 
to  their  advancepient,  from  which  Britain,  as  a  trading 
nation,  has  derived  a  compensation  for  her  loss  of  their 
exclusive  trade.  Could  any  probable  expence  of  their 
protection  have  nearly  reached  the  amount  of  that  debt 
incurred  in  the  war  by  which  they  were  lost  ?  The  ar- 
guments by  which  free  trade  is  usually  recommended  do 
not  apply  to  this  case.  Such  arguments  imply  a  general 
liberatioh,  but  hei^  there  was  no  quid  pro  quo.  Some- 
thing, doubtless,  was  conceded,  and  nothing  obtained  in 
return. 

Secondly,  Whatever  may  be  determined  respecting  the 
advantages  which  Great  Britain  derived  from  her  North 
American  colonies,  no  fair  conclusion  can  thence  be 
drawn  as  to  the  value  of  those  she  possesses  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  so  many  and  such  material  points  dissimilar  in 
nature  and  situation.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  who  wrote  in  \660,  while  thfe  colonies  of  both  kind* 
were  yet  in  their  infancy,  this  distinction  was  marked ; 
their  relative  fitness  for  raising  rival  manufactures,  building 
rival  shipping,  and  draining  the  mother^country  of  people, 
are. by  him  stated  in  plain,  but  forcible,  terms.     (See  Child 
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BOOK  on  Trade,  cap.  10.)  It  should  never  be  forgotten^  tBat  tb^ 
J^^  cultivation  of  the  West  India  islands  is  entirely  devoted  to 
objects  which  the  mother-country  cannot  produce,  yet 
cannot  do  without,  and  which,  from  their  ext^isive  con- 
sumption, afibrd  the  surest  means  of  balancing  her  foreign 
trade) — those  colonies  possess  no  exclusive  shipping,  and 
their  acquirements  centre,  not  by  indirect  channels,  but  im- 
mediately, in  the  bosom  of  Great  Britain.  Political  oea»io- 
mists  may  theorize  concerning  the  utility  of  colonies,  and 
the  preference  of  concentring  the  national  industry  and 
wealth,  but  they  forget  that  such  establishments  are  inse- 
parable from  the  genius  of  a  maritime  people,  and  essential 
to  its  prosperity.  And,  if  the  comparative  merit  of  colooles 
be  examined,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  none  ever  existed 
so  reconcileable  with  the  best  principles  of  political  asco- 
Bomy  as  those  which  the  European  nations  possess  in  the 
West  Indies » 

Thirdly,  The  independanq/  of  the  West  India  islands,  all 
things  considered,  is  not  a  subject  of  probable  speculation ', 
they  are  comtltuted  for  an  interchange  of  exclusive  benefits, 
like  that  in  which  they  now  exist,  and  ha\*e  hitherto  flou- 
rished 5  and  Great  Britain  would  impose  a  tisk  upon  her- 
self greater  than  any  she  ever  undertook,  were  she  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  their  natural  bias  in  that  respect.  Now, 
if  any  of  our  political  economists  should  be-  dbposed  to 
maintain,,  that,  in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  some  other 
nation.  Great  Britain  might  derive  advantages  from  their 
.  commerce,  let  him  be  asked,  what  benefits  did  she  derivt 
from  the  trade  of  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo  ten  years 
ago  ?  Those  which  France  enjoyed  from  her  exclusive  co- 
lonies are  stated  very  clearly  in  the  valuable  Analysis  of  the 
French  Commerce  published  about  the  time  of  the  rtvdu- 
tion,  by  M.  Arnould.  It  is.  there  shewn  that  France  im- 
ported from  her  colonies  a  value  of  about  eight  millions 
sterling,  of  which  she  exported  about  six  milli<His,  by  that, 
and  by  that  alone;,  turning  the  general  balance  of  trade  in  her 
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£nroar.  After  aocounting  for  the  rapid  progress  which  the  APPEN- 
commerce  of  Europe  has  made  in  the  eighteenth  centmy, 
that  intelligent  writer  concludes  :  — "  Toutes  ces  circon- 
"  stances^  r6unies  ont  produit  la  plus  grande  activite  et  une 
/'  forte  6mulation  dans  le  commerce  des  £urop6ens.  Elles 
*'  ont  multipli6  les  consommations,  et  ce  meuvement  pro- 
*^  ducteur  a  partiadierement  eiS  fatcorable  i  la  France,  de- 
"  venue^  vers  le  commencement  du  siecle,  proprietaire 
'^  d^objets  Douveaox  de  consoomiation.  Avec  le  secwin  des 
**  denrSes  de  not  Isles  dAmMque,  la  France  a  fbnd6  une 
**  marine  coUmale  importante,  eWt  a  fait  ainsi  valoirles 
**  marchandises  navales  du  Nord^  pendant  que  les  capital- 
''  istes,  les  armateurs,  et  les  n^gocians  Frangois^  en  s*en- 
''  richissaot  par  le  conunerce,  comme  les  agens  du  gou- 
'^  vemement,  par  la  part  qu'ils  obtenoient  dans  la  progres-  « 
**  sioD  des  impots  sur  les  consommations^  se  sont  livr^s  ^ 
*'  un  luxe  qui  a  augmente  le  debouch6  des  produits  du  sol 
'*  et  de  Tindustrie  des  Contr6es  M6rid]onale3  de  TEurope/' 

Amould^  Balance  de  la  Commerce,  p.  268. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Trade  between  the  British  West  Indies  arid 
North  America  previofis  to  the  late  Civil  War. 
— Official  Account  of  American  Supplies,  and 
their  Value. — Ships  and  Seamen. — Returns. 
— Advantages  resulting  from  this  Trade  to 
Great  Britain. — Measures  adopted  hy  Go- 
vemmeni  on  the  Re-estdblishment  of  peace. — 
Proclamation  of  the  2d  July,  1783. — Peti- 
tions from  the  West  Indies. — Opposition  of 
the  Settlers  in  Jsliva  Scotia,  Sgc.  and  the  Ship- 
builders at  Home. — Reference  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council. — Evidcfice  taken  by  the 
Committee. — Ilieir  final  Opinion  thereon. — 
Proceedings  of  Government. — Destruction  of 
Js^egroes  in  the  West  Indies  in  consequence. — 
Act  of  the  28  Geo.  III.  Ch.  6.— Present 
State  and  Value  of  tlie  Trade  between  the 
British  West  Indies  and  the  remaining  Bri- 
tish Provinces  in  America. — The  same  zdth 
the  United  States  of  America. — Inference 
from  the  Whole. — Appendix. 


Book 


Haying  purposely  reserved  for  separate  discus- 
^^  sion,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
British  West  Indies  and  North  America^  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  investigate  its  nature  and  extent^ 
as  it  subsisted  previous  to  th^  late  unfortunate 

civil 
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civil  war :  arid  offer  some  considerations  on  the  chap. 
policy  of  Gr6at  Britain^  in  the  regulations  and  \^-v^ 
restrictions  (as  they  affected  the  sugar  islands) 
which  government  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
adopt  concerning  it^  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  American  independency :  after 
which^  I  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  an  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  West  Indian  trade, 
both  with  "the  United  States,  and  the  continent- 
al colonies  yet  remaining  to  Great  Britain. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  without  hazard 
of  contradiction,  that  if  ever  tliere  was  any  one  ' 

particular  branch  of  commerce  in  the  world,  that 
called  less  for  restraint  and  limitation  than  any 
other,  it  was  the  trade  which,  previous  to  the 
year  1774,  was  carried  on  between  the  planters 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  inhabitants  ef  North 
America.  It  was  not  a  traffick  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  fantastick  calls  of  vanity,  or  to  admini/- 
ster  gratification  to  luxury  or  vice ;  but  to  pro- 
cure food  for  the  hungry,  and  to  furnish  mate- 
ri9,ls  (scarce  less  important  than  food)  for  sup- 
plying the  planters  in  two  capital  objects,  their 
buildings,  and  packages  for  their  chief  staple 
productions^  sugar,  and  rum.  Of  the  necessity 
they  were  under  on  the  latter  account,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  statement  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  tne  importation  of  those 
con^modities  into  Great  Britain ;  the  cultiva- 
tion 
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BOOK  tion  of  irhich  must  absolutely  have  stopped 
without  the  meaas  of  cooyeying  them  to 
market. 

Foe  ^  supply  of  those  essential  articles^ 
lumber^  fish^  flour,  and  grain^  America  seems 
to  have  been  happily  fitted^  as  well  from  inter*- 
nal  circumstances,  as  her  commodious  situa- 
tion; and  it  is  to  a  neighbourly  intercourse 
with  that  continent,  continued  during  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  that  our  sugar  planta^ 
tions  in  a  great  measure  owe  their  prosperity ; 
insomuch  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a 
very  competent  judge  (a),  if  the  continent  had 
been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power^ 
and  the  English  precluded  from  all  commerce 
or  intercourse  with  it,  it  is  a  very  doubtful 
point,  whether,  in  such  case,  we  should  at  this 
hour  have  possessed  a  single  acre  of  land  in 
the  West  Indies. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the 
total  import  from  North  America  into  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indian  islands  for  the  years  177 1, 
1772,  and  1773,  attested  by  Mr.  Stanley,  se- 
cretary to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  i^ 
London,  dated  the  15th  March  1775, 

(a)  Mr.  Long. 
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IV. 

An   account  of  the  total   import  from  '-^^^ 
North  America  into  the  British  West  Indiaa 
Islands  in  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773. 


1 

Froni 

From  Ca- 

the United 

nada  and 

From  New- 

Speckf of  Goods. 

States. 

NovaScotia. 

foundland. 

Boards  and  Timber,  Feet  76,7^7>^5 

232,040 

2,000 

Shingles        -          No  59,586,194 

185,000 

Staves          -            No  I 

57,998,^61 

27,350 

Hoops            -         No 

4,712,005 

16,250 

9,000 

Corn        -          Bushs. 

1,204,389 

24 

Peas  and  Beans         Do 

64,006 

1,017 

Bread  and  Flour    Bbls, 

396,329 

99i 

Ditto            -        Kegs 

13,099 

Rice            -         Bbls. 

39,912 

Rice        -          Tierces 

21,777 

Fish            .        Hhds. 

51,344 

449 

2,307 

Ditto         .            Bbls. 

47,686 

664 

202 

Ditto        -       Ouintals 

21,500 

2,958 

11,764 

Ditto        -            Kegs 

3,304 

609 

Beef  and  Pork        Bbls. 

44,782 

170 

24 

Poultry          -      Dozs. 

2,739 

10 

Horses           -         No 

7,130 

28 

Oxen            -           No 

3,647 

Sheep  and  Hogs       No 

13,815 

Oil            .           Bbls. 

3,189 

139 

118 

Tar,  Pitch,  and 

Turpentine           Do 

17,024 

Masts            -          No 

157 

Spars            -           No 

3,074 

30 

Shook  Casks             No 

53,857 

40 

141 

Soap  and  Candles  Boxes 

20,475 

Ox  Bows  and  Yokes  No 

1,540 

House  Frames    -     No 

620 

Jron            -         Tons 

3994 

Op      , 
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BOOK  Of  this  great  supply,  the  value  at  the  ports 
\^Vw/  of  delivery,  including  freight,  was  j^  .2, 160,000 
sterling,  or  j^.720,000  annually ;  consisting  of 
about  1,200  annual  cargoes ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  vessels  employed  in  this  trade 
(which  were  generally  sloops  and  schooners, 
single  decked,  and  without  topmasts)  common- 
ly made  two,  and  sometimes  three  voyages  in 
the  year ;  so  that  the  actual  number  nevef  ex- 
ceeded in  any  one  year  533,  which  were  navi- 
gated by  3,339  seamen,  including  negroes :  of 
the  latter,  the  number  was  estimated  at  about 
1,000.  Thus,  the  shortness  and  cheapness  of 
the  navigation  in  a  great  degree  suppoifted  the 
trade. 

The  chief  articles  with  which  the  British 
West  Indian  islands  supplied  America,  in  re- 
turn for  the  produce  of  that  continent,  were 
sugar,  rum,  melasses,  and  coffeq.  Of  rum,  the 
quantity  annually  shipped  thither,  before  the 
war,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  was  2,800,000 
gallons  ;  and  the  quantity  of  melasses  was 
250,000  gallons.  This  last  may  be  considered 
as  so  much  additional  rum,  each  gallon  of 
melasses  producing  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit 
of  the  American  proof,  which  augmented  the 
^nnual  supply  of  that  article  to  3,050,000  gal- 
lons. The  supply  of  sugar  was  estimated  at 
5,000  hogsheads,  ofl6cwt.;  and  of  coffee,  at 
^bout  400,000  lbs.     The  value  of  the  whole 
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(including  some  other  small  articles)  was  chap. 
-5^.420,000  sterling,  leaving  a  balance  of  \^w^ 
j^.300,000  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  which 
was  commonly  paid  in  dollars,  or  bills  of  exr 
change,  furnishing  them  so  far  with  the  means 
of  remittance  to  Great  Britain,  in  reduction  of 
their  debts  to  the  British  merchants. 

From  this  account  of  the  exports  from  the 
British  West  Indies  to  the  continental  colonies, 
it  appears  that  America,  besides  affording  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  supply,  was  also  a  sure 
market  for  the  disposal  of  the  planter's  surplus 
productions ;  such,  I  mean,  for  which  there  was  • 
no  sufficient  vent  in  Europe,  especially  rum ; 
the  wholje  importation  of  that  article  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  consumed  in  America.  '^ 

On  whatever  side  therefore  this  trade  is  con- 
/sidered,  it  will  be  found  that  Great  Britain  ul- 
timately received  the  chief  benefits  resulting 
ftom  it ;  for  the  sugar  planters,  by  being  cheaply 
^ud  regularly  supplied  with  horses,  provisions, 
and  lumber,  were  enabled  to  adopt  the  system 
of  mariagement  not  only  most  advantageous  to 
'themselves,  but  also  to  the  mother-country. 
Much  of  that  land  which  otfierwise  must  have 
been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  provisions, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  negroes  and  the 
raising  of  cattle,  was  appropriated  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar.     By  these  means,  the  quan- 
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BOOK  tity  of  sugar  and  rum  (the  most  profitable  of 
Vg^v^/  their  staples)  had  increased  to  a  surprising  de* 
gree,  and  the  British  revenues,  navigation,  and 
general  commerce,  were  proportionably  aug- 
mented, aggrandized,  and  extended.  Having 
an  ^advantageous  market  for  their  mm,  the 
planters  were  enabled  to  deal  so  much  the  more 
largely  with  the  mother-country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans,  being  annually  indebted 
to  Great  Britain  for  manufactures,  in  a  larger 
sum  than  their  returns  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice, 
and  naval  stores,  were  sufficient  to  discharge, 
■  made  up  the  deficiency,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
means  of  their  circuitous  trade  in  the  West 
Indies,  foreign  as  well  as  British ;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  extend  their  dealings  Mith 
Great  Britain.  Thus  the  effect  was  just  as  ad- 
vantageous to  her,  as  if  the  sugar  planter  him*  ' 
self  had  been  the  purchaser  to  the  same  amount, 
instead  of  the  American  (b). 

(hj  Dr.  John  Campbell  in  his  treatise.  Intituled,  Candid 
«nd  impartial  Considerations  on  the  Sugar  Trqde,  (17^3)  has 
considered  this  subject  in  the  same  light,  and  expressed  him* 
self  as  follows :  "  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies 
are  continual  purchasers  from  such  as  are  settled  upon  the 
continent  of  America,  the  amount  of  their  purchases  con- 
stitutes a  balance  from  them  in  favour  of  those  of  whom  thej' 
purchase.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  colonies  drawing  large  and  constant  supplies  of  com- 
modities and  ^  manufactures  from  hence,  we,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  a  like  balance  in  our  favour  against  them.  It 
*s  e\ldent,  therefore,  that  bv  their  transferring  the  balance 
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Such  having  been  the  nature^  necessity^  and    chap. 


advantage  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  there 
was  certainly  every  reason  to  expect  that,  on  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  the  system  which  had 
unavoidably  been  interrupted  and  disarranged 
during  the  v^^ar,  would  revive  as  of  courise,  and 
be  re-established  under  every  possible  encou- 
ragement.    Accordingly,  the  liberal  and  ac- 
complished minister,  who  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  finances,  lost  no  time  in  presenting  to 
parliament  a  provisional  bill  for  that  purpose ; 
a  copy   of  which  the  reader  will   find  in  a 
note  (cj. 

due  to  them  in  satisfaction  of  that  which  is  due  from  them 
to  Jis,  the  whole  accumulated  profits  ultimately  centre  witlv 
fhe  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain." 

(cj  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  American  Intercourse 
Bill  which  was  brought  in  by  the  Eight  Honourable  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  March  1783. 

"  A  Bill  for  the  provisional  establishment  and  regulation  of 

trade  and  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 

and  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

*'  WHEREAS  the  following  thirteen  provinces  of  North 

America,  namely.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 

Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New 

York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Sooth  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  hare 

lately  been  solemnly  {acknowledged  by  his  Majesty  to  be, 

and  now  are,  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  States,  by  the 

name  and  description  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

*^  Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  declared  by  the  Kings  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 

Parliameni 
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JBOOK  By  what  means  these  reasoDable  expectations 
of  the  planters^  and  good  intentions  of  the  mi- 
nister towards  them^  proved  ill-founded  and 

abortive;. 

Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
all  statutes  heretofore  made  to  regulate  the  trade  and  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Plaotalions  in 
America,  or  to  prohibit  any  intercourse  between  the  same> 
shall,  so  far  as  they  regulate  or  prohibit  the  intercourse  and 
commerce  between  Great  Briiain  and  the  territories  now 
composing  the  said  United  States  of  America,  wholly  and 
absolutely  cease. 

**  And  whereas,  whilst  the  aforesaid  Thirteen  Provinces 
were  annexed  to  ^nd  constituted  a  part  of  the  Bommions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  pl^vinces  enjoyed 
all  riglits,  frnnchises,  privileges,  and  benelits  of  British  sub- 
jects born  in  Gi\.*at  Britain,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  as  in  other  instances  3  and  in 
consequence  thereof  the  vessels  of  the  said  inhabitants,  being 
navigated  in  like  manner  as  British  ships  and  vessels  arc  by 
law  dinected  to  be  navigated,  were  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 
Jritish-built  ships: 

"  And  whereas,  by  the  severahlaws  n  ow  existing,  for  re- 
gulation of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  States,  the  subjects  of  the  latter  are,  as  aliens^  liable 
to  various  commercial  restrictions,  and  also  to  various  duties 
and  customs  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  a^^licable  to,  or  demandable  from,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  several  provinces  now  composing  the  said 
United  States  of  America  : 

"  And  whereas  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  iutercpuf^iS 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  said  United  States  should  be 
established  on  the  most  enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal 
keaelit  to  both  countries :  but,  from  the  distance  between 

Great 
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abortive,  and  the  fatal  consequences  which     chap. 
flowed  from  the  measures  resorted  to  by  the  v^v%-/ 
British  government,  I  shall  now  proceed  tp 
point  out. 

Great  Britain  and  America,  it  must  be  a  considerable  time 
before  any  convention  or  treaty  for  establishing  and  regu- 
JatiDg  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  said  United  States  of  America,  upon  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, can  be  concluded : 

'*  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  temporary  regulation 
of  the  commerce  and  intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  said  United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to 
evince  the  disposition  of  Great  Britain  to  be  on  terms  of 
the  most  perfect  amity  with  the  said  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  in  confidence  of  a  like  friendly  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  said  United  States  towards  Great  Britain^  Be  it 
further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  , 

the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  said 
United  States  of  America,  with  the  merchandizes  and  goods 
on  board  the  same,  shall  be  admitted  into  all  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ships  and  vessels 
of  the  subjects  of  other  independent  so\'ereign  States  j  but 
the  merchandizes  and  goods  on  board  such  ships  or  vessels 
of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  said  United  States,  being  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  United 
States,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  and  charges  only, 
as  the  same  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be  subject  to, 
if  they  were  the  property  of  British  subjects,  and  imported 
in  British-built  ships  or  vessels,  navigated  by  British  natural- 
bom  subjects. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  during  the  time  afore- 
said, the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the 
•aid  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  His 
Majest}''s  islands,  colonies,  or  plantations,  in  America,  with 
any  merchandizes  or  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  nianu- 

fjcture. 
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VI 


at  Versailles  on  the  27th  of  January  1783;  soon 
afler  which^the  house  of  commons  having  passed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  thetreaty  ( with  what  regard 
to  justice  or  consistency,  it  is  not  my  business  at 
present  to  inquire )  this  event  was  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry  by  whom  the  treaty 
was  adjusted.  The  new  administration,  it  may 
be  presumed,  had  too  many  objects  to  attend  to, 
on  their  first  elevation  to  power,  to  find  leisure 

facture,  of  the  territories  of  the  aforesaid  United  States,  with 
liberty  to  export  from  His  said  Majesty *s  islands,  colonies, 
or  plantations  in  America,  to  the  said  territories  of  the  said 
United  States,  any  merchandizes  or  goods  whatsoever;  and 
such  merchandizes  and  goods,  which  shall  be  so  imported 
into,  or  exported  from,  the  said  British  islands,  colonies,  or 
plantations,  in  America,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  and 
charges  only,  as  tlie  same  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be 
subject  to,  if  they  \\ere  the  property  of  British  natural-bom 
subjects,  and  imported  or  exported  in  British-built  ships  of 
Yessels,  navigated  by  British  seamen. 

*^  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  during  all  the  time 
herein-before  limited,  there  shall  be  the  same  drawbacks,  ex- 
mptions,  and  bounties,  on  merchandizes  and  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain  into  the  territories  of  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  as  are  allowed  in  the  case  of  exportation 
to  the  islands,  plantations,  or  colonies,  now  remaining,  or 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  America. 

*'  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  ships  and  vessels  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  have  come  into  any  port  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  ,  together 

^^ith  the  goods  and  merchandizes  on  board  the  same  ships 
and  vessels,  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  act" 
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forconsideringthebusinessofacomiiiercialtreaty  ch.\p. 
with  America.  As,  however,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  laws  which 
had  existed  during  the  war,  this  was  done  by  an 
act  passed  for  that  purpose ;  but  as  to  the  rest, 
parliament  took  the  shortest  course  possible  to 
aave  themselves  trouble,  by  vesting  in  the  crown, 
for  a  limited  time,  authority  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce with  America  in  such  manner  as  his  ma* 
jesty  in  council  should  deem  expedient  CdJ. 

New  and  extraordinary  as  it  certainly  was, 
that  such  extensive  authority  should  be '  dele^ 
gated  by  parliament  to  the  executive  power, 
neither  this  circumstance,  nor  the  proclamation, 
or  order  of  council,  that  issued  in  consequence 
of  it,  on  the  2d  July  178S  (afterwards  renewed 
annually)  excited  much  inquiry.  Although 
by  this  proclamation,  the  importation  into  the 
British  West  Indies  of  every  species  of  naval 
Mores,  staves,  and  lumber,  live  stock,  flour,  and 
grain  of  all  kinds,  the  growth  of  the  American 
states,  was  confined  to  British  ships  legally  na- 
vigated ;  and  the  export  to  those  states  of  West 
Indian  productions,  was  made  subject  to  the 
same  restriction ;  while  many  necessary  arti- 
cles (as  salted  beef  and  pork,  fish,  and  train- 
•  oil)  formerly  supplied  by  America,  were  pro- 
hibited altogether,  it  was  considered  as  a  mea- 
sure merely:  temporary  and  experimental ;  and 

.    (d)  Vide  Sut.  23  Geo.  III.  c.  39. 
3L  until 
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BOOK  uiilil  a  plan'  of  permanent  regulation  should  b^ 
agreed  to  by  both  countries,  it  was  thought 
neither  impoHtick  nor  unjust,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain should  reserve  in  her  own  hands  the  power 
of  restraining  or  relaxing  her  system  of  com-> 
mercial  arrangements,  as  circumstances  might 
arise  to  render  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
prudent  and  necessary. 

In  these  reasons  the  West  Indian  merchants, 
and  such  of  the  planters  as  were  resident  in 
Great  Britain,  acquiesced;  but  on  the  first 
meeting  of  a  new  parliament^  in  May  1784/ 
(another  change  having  taken  place  in  the 
mean  time  in  the  British  administration)  fe) 
the  business  of  a  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  West  Indies  and  the  States  of  Ame- 
rica, pressed  itself  on  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment with  a.  force  which  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
Petitions,  complaints,  and  remonstrances,  were 
poured  in  from  every  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Some  of  the  petitioners  represented  that 
they  had  not  six  weeks  provisions  in  store, 
and  all  of  them  anticipated  the  most  dreadful 
consequences,  if  the  system  of  restriction  should 
be  much  longer  persisted  in ;  expecting  nothing 

fej  The  Right  Honourable  William-  Pitt,  who  had  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  lOlh  July  1782  to  5lh 
April  1783,  was  re-appointed  to  tliat  office,  and  also  nomi- 
pated  First  I/ord  of  the  Tieasur}',  on  the  27th  of  December 
1/83,  soon  after  which  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

less 
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less  than  a  general  revolt  of  their  slave8>  in  the   chap* 
apprehension  of  perishing  of  hunger*  \^rv^^ 

On  Ihe  other  hand^  the  inhabitants  of  the  re-^ 
maining  continental  colonies^  especially  such  of 
the  new  settlers  there  as  were  emigrants  frpm 
the  United  Stat^^  promised  to  themselves  the 
acquisition  of  sudden  and  immetise  riches  from 
the  vast  advance  of  price  which  it  was  foreseen 
their  few  exports,  when  no  longer  depressed  by 
campetition,  would  obtain  at  the  West  Indian 
markets.     Ev^ry  exertion,  publick  and  private, 
was  therefore  made  by  their  friends  in  Great 
Britain,  to  convince  administration,  and  innu- 
merable pamphlets  were  circulated  to  satisfy 
the  publick,  that  the  West  Indies  might  b6 
very  amply   supplied   with  every   article    of 
North  American  produce  (rice  excepted)  from 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Saint 
John.    Hence  they  not  only  strenuously  recom- 
.mended  a  steady  adherence  to  the  system  of 
restriction  on  the  part  of  GrcJit  Britain,  but 
openly  expressed  their  wishes,  that  the  United 
States  might  retaliate,  by  prohibiting,  in  return, 
British  ships  from  trading  in  the  ports  of  Ame- 
rica.    The  complaints  and  remonstrances  of 
the  West  Indians,  they  treated  as  the  turbulence    ' 
of  disappointed  faction.     They  accused  them 
of  having  abetted  the  American  rebellion  ;  and 
their  apprehensions  while  w^allowing  in  wealth> 
VOL.  II.  K  K  of 
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BOOK    of  a  scarcity  of  food,  were  spurned  at  and  ridi- 
culed, as  if  hunger  was  no  part  of  our  nature. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  perceive  in 
these,  and  similar  arguments,  a  lurking*  taint  of 
resentment  and  malignity,  the  relicks  of  former 
provocation  against  the  Americans ;  and  at  least 
as  ardent  a  desire  to  wound  the  new  republick^ 
through  the  sides  of  the  West  Indians,  as  to 
benefit  Nova  Scotia  at  their  expence.  These 
passions  are  among  the  frailties  of  our  nature, 
and  may  be  forgiven.  But  ther«  was  another, 
and  a  numerous  class  of  people,  who  stood  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  in  support  of  the  system 
of  restriction  and  monopoly,  on  different  ground: 
these  were  the  ship-builders,  ship-owners,  and 
their  various  dependants  in  London ;  who  af- 
fected to  believe,  that  if  American  ships  were 
suffered  to  take  sugar  from  our  islands,  they 
would  convey  it — not  to  America,  but — ^to  fo- 
reign countries,  and  rob  us  of  the  carriage  of 
it ;  or  they  might,  it  was  alleged,  enter  into  a 
competition  with  British  ships  for  the  freight  of 
goods  to  Great  Britain.  To  this  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  a  limitation  of  tonnage  to  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  American  intercoui^se,  to  which 
the  planters  would  not  object,  confining  it  to 
vessels  having  only  one  deck,  and  not  exceeding 
seventy  or  eighty  tons,  must  satisfy  the  most 
scrupulous  on  that  head;  inasmuch  as  such 

vessels 
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yessels  could  never  be  employed  in  transporting  chap. 
sugar  across  thef  Atlantick^  nor  could  they  be  n^v^^ 
got  insured  if  such  attempts  should  be  made. 
But  although  this  answer  must  have  satisfied 
every  well-informed  and  considerate  person,  it 
was  found  insufficient  to  silence  the  clamour 
which  at  that  time  was  industriously  propa- 
gated on  the  subject  of  the  carrying-trade,  as 
if  the  future  existence  of  the  commercial  navi- 
gation of  Great  Britain  had  been  involved  in 
the  discussion. 

So  vehement  was  the  uproar,  that  the  minister 
himself  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  tor- 
rent. Although  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  British  administration,  he  found 
himself  unable,  on  his  return  to  power,  to  en- 
force his  first  intentions  on  this  subject.  In- 
stead of  reviving  the  provisional  bill  which,  a 
few  months  before,  he  had  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, he  thought  it  adviseable  to  refer  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  matter  to  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  privy  council  for  the  affairs 
of  trade,  by  whom  many  of  the  West  Indian 
merchants  and  planters,  resident  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, wfere  interrogated  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
writer  of  this  had  the  honour  to  be  of  the  num- 
ber. It  was  readily  admitted  by  the  sugar 
planters,  that  on  every  principle  of  honour, 
humanity,  and  justice,  the  unfortunate  loyalists 
of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  entitled  to 
K  K  2  a  preference 
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BdoK    a  preference  of  their  custom,  provided  those 
provinces  possessed,  in  any  degree,  the  means 
of  supplying  their  wants  ;  but  this,  they  con- 
tended, was  the  main  point  in  dispute.     They 
therefore  requested,  that  before  any  permanent 
regulations  should  be  adopted  by  government, 
enquiry  might  be  made,   1st.  How  much  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  American  staples  those 
provinces  had  supplied  hitherto?  and,  2dly. 
how  far,  from  their  present,  or  probable  future, 
situation,  they  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
exceeding  their  former  produce  and  exports  ? 
Such  an  enquiry  was  accordingly  entered 
upon,  and  abundance  of  evidence  collected  on 
the  subject ;  when  it  appeared,  from  the  custom- 
house returns,  that  of  1208  cargoes  of  lumber 
and  provisions  imported  from  North  America 
into  the  British  sugar  colonics,  in  1772,  only 
seven  of  those  cargoes  were  from  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  that  of  701  topsail  vessels, 
and  1681  sloops,  which  had  cleared  outwards 
from  North  America  to  the  British  and  foreign 
West  Indies,  only  two  of  the  topsail  vessels, 
and  eleven  of  the  sloops,  were  from  those  pro- 
vinces.     It  stood    therefore    incontrovertibly 
proved,  that,  previous  to  the  war,  the  supplies 
which  they  afforded,  did  not  amount  to  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  sugar 
islands,  in  any  degree  worthy  national  atten- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  second  ground  of  enquiry, 

it 
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it  was  shewn  respecting  Canada^  not  only  that  chap. 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  was  i,^Y^ 
so  greatly  obstructed  by  the  ice  in  the  winter, 
and  by  westerly  winds  in  the  summer,  as  to 
Fender  more  than  one  voyage  in  the  year  im- 
practicable ;  but  that  in  the  province  itself,  th^ 
climate  renders  the  crops  of  wheat  altogether 
precarious.  It  was  proved,  that  in  the  years 
1779,  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  the  scarcity  in 
Canada  had  been  such,  as  to  occasion  the  export 
of  all  bread,  wheat,  and  flour,  to  be  prohibited 
by  authority ;  and  it  was  shewn  that,  at  the 
very  time  of  the  enquiry,  a  ship  in  the  river 
Thames  was  actually  loading  \^ith  flour  for 
Quebec.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  that,  al- 
though in  favourable  seasons  (as  in  1774) 
there  might  sometimes  be  found  an  overplus  of 
grain,  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, yet  that  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply 
could  by  no  means  be  depended  on  from  that 
province ;  that  the  frequency  of  disappointment 
must  prove  an  insurmountable  obstruction  to 
new  inhabitants  settling  there  with  a  vievir  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat;  and,  with  regard  to 
lumber,  the  price  of  labour  in  Canada  was  such, 
as  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  supply  from  thence, 
even  if  the  navigation  had  been  subject  to  no 
delay  and  obstacle  whatever. 

Respecting  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  shewn  that 
it  never  had,  at  any  one  peripd,  produced  grain 

sufficient 
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sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants : 
it  had  never  exported  any  lumber  worthy  the 
name  of  merchandize ;  and  so  far  from  having 
any  to  export^  it  appeared  that  a  considerable 
importation  into  the  province  v»^as  at  that 
time  taking  place^,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  to  enable  the  new  settlers  at 
Port  Roseway  to  build  houses  for  their  own 
residence. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  island  of  St.  John,  it  was 
proved  that,  like  Nova  Scotia,  it  had  never  yet 
furnished  food  enough  to  keep  its  few  inhabi- 
tants alive,  nor  exported  any  one  article  the 
produce  of  ^he  island.  Its  situation,  within 
the  gulph  of  Saint  Lawrence,  shut  it  up  from 
all  intercourse  during  five  months  of  the  year; 
and  its  fogs,  more  prevalent  and  durable  than 
even  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  rendered  the  country 
too  uncomfortable  for  population,  while  land 
remained  unoccupied  in  happier  climates. 

The  advocates  for  the  prohibitory  system, 
however,  were  not  easily  silenced.  They  de- 
clared it  would  be  more  for  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  West  Indians  should  be 
deprived  of  American  supplies  altogether,  ra- 
ther than,  by  receiving  them  from  the  United 
States  in  American  vessels,  contribute  to  ag- 
grandize the  naval  power  of  the  new  republick. 
They  maintained,  that  the  sugar  islands  had 
Resources  within  themselves,  which,  with  occa- 
•^  sionaj 
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sional  aid  from  Great  Britain^  might  enable 
them  to  exist  very  comfortably,  even  thougli 
the  accustomed  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent  was  entirely  cut  off.  If 
not,  it  was  triumphantly  asked,  in  what  manner 
were  they  supported  during  the  war,  when  all 
regular  communication  with  the  United  States 
was  suppressed  ? 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  was  proved  that 
the  British  sugar  islands,  during  the  war,  had 
been  very  badly  supplied,  both  with  lumber 
and  provisions ;  and  at  an  expence  which,  if  it 
had  continued,  would  have  been  equally  ruin- 
ous with  the  not  being  supplied  at  all.  Their 
chief  resource  was  the  American  vessels  that 
had  been  captured  in  their  way  to  the  French 
islands ;  a  resource  which  had  terminated  with 
the  war,  and  at  best  proved  so  uncertain  and 
inadequate,  that  many  of  the  British  islands 
had  been  driven  by  necessity  to  the  worst  of  all 
applications  (as  British  colonists)  of  their  la- 
bour; the  raising  provisions,  and  cutting  lum- 
ber upon  their  own  estates.  Instead  of  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  culture  of  those  valu- 
able and  bulky  staples  which  contribute,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  to  form  the  dignified  mass 
of  support  which  the  British  navigation  de- 
rives from  her  distant  colonies,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  change  their  system.  They  had 
abandoned  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  ap- 
plied their  land  and  labour  to  the  purposes  of 
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fiook  raising  food.  In  what  degree  the  British  na- 
s^v^^  vigation  and  commerce  had  suffered  by  this 
measure,  the  custom<*house  books  would  de- 
monstrate ;— from  thq,t  authority  it  would 
appear,  that  in  1777,  previous  to  the  capture, 
by  the  French  of  any  of  the  sugar  islands,  the 
import  of  sugar  into  England  only,  had  fallen 
fhort  of  the  import  of  1774  upwards  of  45,000 
hogsheads,  of  16  cwt*;  in  value  nearly  one 
inillion,  crisating  4  loss  in  freight  of  15O,00W. 
en  thai  article  alone,  and  a  defalcation  in  the 
publick  revenu(5  of  SCO/,  a  day,  for  every  day 
in  the  year  I  Here  then,  it  w  as  said,  was  a  full 
and  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  popular  cla-? 
inour  01)  the  subject  of  the  carrying  trade. 
Compared  with  these  losses,  and  their  conse- 
quences to  every  part  of  the  eqnpire,  so  incon- 
siderable, so  truly  coptemptible  was  the  trifling 
interference  of  American  shalops,  carrying 
food  to  invigorate  the  hungry  labourer,  and 
timbers  to  repair  mills  and  houses,  that  i^ 
seemed  not  to  be  an  object  deserving  a  mo- 
ment's solicitude  in  the  breast  of  a  great  nation. 
Such  were,  in  part,  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments offered  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  if  the  question  had  met  with  unprejudiced 
*  .  ;  ^nd  temperate  discussion,  I.  am  inclined  tq 
think,  notwithstanding  the  jealous  and  mono- 
polizing spirit  of  traffick,  that  regulations 
widely  different  from  the  present  system  of 

restriction 
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restriction  and  exclusion  towards  America,  chap. 
vv'ould  have  been  established ;  but^  unfortu*  s^y^^ 
nately,  the  private  interests  of  some,  and  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  others^  were  allowed 
to  mingle  in  the  investigation.  I  am  aware 
that^  in  common  cases^  it  ill  becomes  an  undis- 
tinguished individual  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  the  national  councils;  but 
although  there  is  a  degree  of  respect  due  io 
inen  in  authority,  which  I  would  willingly  pre-* 
serve^  yet  I  dare  not  maintain  it  either  by  the 
violation  or  the  suppression  of  truth.  The  con- 
sequences which  flowed  from  the  proceedings 
irecommended  and  adopted  on  this  occasion, 
\vill  presently  be  seen ;  and  they  cannot  be  re* 
Tnembered  with  indifference.  To  suppress 
facts,  therefore,  in  which  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity are  so  deeply  concerned,  is  to  sacrifice 
both  the  dignity  and  utility  of  history;  the 
great  end  of  which  is  to  make  the  errors  and 
misconduct  of  one  set  of  men,  a  lesson  and  a 
warning  to  their  successors. 

The  case  was,  to  speak  plainly  and  undisguis- 
edly,  that  the  committee  of  council,  to  whom 
the  consideration  of  this  important  business  de- 
volved (with  the  best  intentions  I  believe,  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  wished  to  injure 
the  West  Indian  colonies )  suffered  themselves  to 
be  guided  in  their  researches  by  men  who  had 
resentments  to  gratify,  and  secret  purposes  to 
promote.     Some  of  these  were  persons  whom 
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BOOK    America  had  proscribed  for  their  loyalty,  and 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  possessions.     That 
they  had  become,  on  this  account,  objects  of 
compassion,  and  claimants  on  the  publick  of 
Great  Britain,  I  have  no  wish  to  deny ;  but, 
without  doubt,  they  were  the  last  men  in  the 
world  whose  opinions  should  have  been  adopt- 
ed, concerning  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
reciprocity  and  conveniency  between  the  mo- 
ther-country, and  that  which  they  had  left.    To 
suppose  that  such  men  were  capable  of  giving 
an  impartial  and  unbiassed  testimony  in  such  a 
case,  is  to  suppose  they  had  divested  themselves 
of  the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  first  enquiries  of  the  committee  of  coun- 
cil (thus  influenced)  were  directed  to  disprove 
the  assertions  contained  in  an  address  of  the  as- 
sembly of  Jamaica,  concerning  the  distress  in 
which  that  island  was  stated  to  be,  at  that  time, 
involved,  from  the  want  of  provisions  and  lum- 
ber. Although  those  assertions  were  abund- 
iinlly  confirmed  by  the  declarations  and  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  governor  himself,  to 
whom  the  address  was  presented  fej;  their 
lor(Ulu})s  reported,  that  the  assembly  were  by 
no  means  warranted  in  the  strong  terms  they 
b  ul  used;  it  appearing,  they  said,  ''  from  pri- 
vate letters  laid  before  them,  that  the  scarcity 
pomplaiucd   of  did  not  exists      When  their 

(e)  Sir  Arch.  Campbell. 
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Idrdships  were  humbly  desired  to  communicate  chap. 
the  names  of  the  parties  who  had  written  such 
letters^  that  some  judgment  might  be  formed 
what  degree  of  credit  was  due  to  their  testi- 
mony, against  that  of  the  legislature  of  the 
colony,  they  refused,  with  tokens  of  manifest 
displeasure,  to  disclose  them. 

Their  lordships,  in  the  next  place,  proceed- 
ed to  estimate  the  resources  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia;  and  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
and  conclusions  which  had  been  given  and 
adduced  by  the  West  Indian  merchants  and 
planters,  they  asserted,  in  geiieral  terms,  ''  that 
the  exportation  of  grain  from  Canada  would 
revive  and  increase,  provided  the  West  Indian 
market  was  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province ;"  and  they  added,  ''  that  several  per- 
sons of  great  experience,  were  of  opinion,  that 
an  annual  export  of  300,000  bushels  might 
in  a  few  years  be  depended  on."  They  ad- 
mitted that  the  natural  impediments  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  might 
affect  the  supply  of  lumber,  but  denied  that  lliis 
circumstance  would  injure  the  trade  in  flour. 
They  stated,  '^  that  Nova  Scotia  would  be  able 
in  about  three  years  to  supply  great  quantities 
of  lumber,  and  most  of  the  other  articles  which 
the  West  Indies  are  in  want  of  from  North 
America,  provided  gi*ants  of  land  were  properly 
pade  ^nd  secured  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  that 
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BOOK  (although  the  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  barren) 
the  interior  parts^  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
have  as  fine  a  soil  as  any  part  of  the  world,  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  dairy  farms,  and  the  growth 
of  garden  vegetables." 

They  averred,  ''  that  the  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  fine  and  healthy ;  that  the  new  settlers 
were  industrious ;  and  that  the  neutral  French 
li'ho  still  remain  ( when  no  longer  in  a  pi'eca* 
rious  state  with  respect  to  the  governmeut  under 
which  they  are  to  live )  would  probably  follow 
the  example  of  the  new  settlers,  and  learn  from 
thcra  to  improve  the  country ;  especially  if  due 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  their  in- 
dustry, by  securing  them  proper  markets/' 
Their  lordships  were  further  assured,  from 
good  authority,  that  upon  the  like  encourage- 
ment, the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  would  be 
increased. 

Sucu  a  detail  of  probabilities,  provisoes, 
and  possible  contingencies,  with  the  mention, 
among  other  resources,  of  dairy  farms  and 
garden  vegetables,  seemed,  to  the  disappointed 
planters,  something  very  like  derision  and 
mockery.  They  complained,  that  instead  of 
assurances  of  relief,  they  were  put  off  with  airy 
conjectures,  with  frivolous  ifs  and  7nay  bes, 
with  promises  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  with  declarations  negatived  botji 
by  experience  and  reason  ! 

In 
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In  tnitli,  the  argument  which  appeared  to  chap. 
have  most  weight  with  their  lordships  them- 
selves, was  that  which  (tacitly  admitting  all 
expectation  of  supply  from  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  to  be  chimerical  and  delusive)  took  for 
granted,  that  by  excluding  American  ships 
from  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  Great  Bri- 
tain would  find  full  employment  for  as  many 
additional  vessels  as  America  formcrlv  cmplov- 
ed  in  that  commerce^,  and  reap  all  the  profits 
which  America  reaped,  of  which  they  calcu- 
lated the  freightage  alone  at  the  annual  sum 
of  245,000/.  sterling. 

On  the  wh^le,  the  lords  of  the  committee 
strongly  recommended  a  strict  and  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  measure  of  confining  the  inter- 
course between  our  West  Indian  islands  and 
America,  to  British  ships  only,  as  a  regulation 
of  absolute  necessity ;  considering  any  devia- 
tion from  it,  as  exposing  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rivalry  of 
revolted  subjects,  now  become  ill-affected  aliens- 
They  expressed,  indeed,  some  apprehension, 
lest  the  congress  of  the  United  States  might  re- 
taliate, by  prohibiting,  in  return,  British  ves- 
sels from  being  the  carriers  between  them  and 
the  British  West  Indies  ;  biit  seemed  to  think 
this  circumstance  not  very  probable,  inasmuch 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States  would,  in 
that  case,  they  said,  suffer  much  move  than  any 
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BOOK  of  his  majesty's  subjects;  a  conclusion  not 
very  decisive ;  the  experience  of  all  ages  abund- 
antly proving^  that  considerations  of  interest 
are  frequently  overpowered  by  motives  of  re- 
sentment. 

Tu£S£  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  council  were  unfortunately 
approved  and  adopted  in  their  fullest  extent  by 
the  British  government ;  and  the  only  solitary 
hope  which  now  remained  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Ii}dies  was,  that  the  apprehension  of 
their  lordships,  concerning  American  retalia- 
tion, was  ill-founded;  and  that  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  system 
of  Great  Britain,  would  still  open  their  ports  to 
Britidh  shipping ;  and  freely  indulge  them  with 
the  libeity  of  importing  the  products  of  the 
British  sugar  islands,  carrying  away  American 
produce  in  return.  The  planters  could  not  in- 
deed but  foresee  a  very  great  ex  pence,  delay, 
and  uncertainty  attending  such  circuitous  na- 
vigation ;  but  to  this  they  were  prepared  to 
submit,  as  the  only  alternative  of  escaping  in- 
evitable and  impending  destruction^ 

But  there  was  this  misfortune  attending  the 
sugar  plai.ters,  that  their  wants  were  immedi- 
ate ;  and  of  a  complexion  affecting  not  only 
property,  but  life.  Whatever  resources  might 
ultimately  be  found  in  the  opulence  and  facul- 
ties of  the  mother-country,  it  was  impossible^  in 
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the  nature  of  things,  to  expect  from  so  distant  chap, 
a  quarter  an  adequate  supply  to  a  vast  and  va-  ^-*^v^ 
rious  demand,  coming  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly. Many  of  the  sugar  islands  too  had  suf- 
fered dreadfully  under  two  tremendous  hurri- 
canes, in  1780  and  1781,  in  consequence  where- 
of (had  it  not  been  for  the  casual  assistance  ob- 
tained from  prize- vessels )  one-half  of  theij-flfi^ 
grocs  must  absolutely  have  perished  of  hunger. 
Should  similar  visitations  occur,  the  most  dread- 
ful apprehensions  would  be  realized ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  that  realized  they  were ! 

I  HAVE  now  before  me  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade,  wherein  t)ie  loss  of 
negroes  in  that  island,  in  consequence  of  those 
awful  concussions  of  nature,  and  the  want  of 
supplies  from  America,  is  incidentally  stated. 
It  is  a  document  of  the  best  authority ;  and 
the  following  extract  from  it,  while  it  abund- 
antly acquits  the  West  Indian  merchants  and 
planters  from  the  charge  of  turbulence  and 
faction,  which  on  this  occasion  was  illiberally . 
brought  against  them,  will,  I  hope,  serve  as  an 
awfiil  lesson  to  future  ministers  how  they  suffer 
tlie  selfishness  of  party,  and  the  prejudice  of 
personal  resentment,  to  have  an  influence  ia 
the  national  councils. 

'^  We  shall  now  (say  the  committee)  point 
out  the  principal  causes  to  which  this  mortality 
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BOOK  of  our  slaves  is  justly  chargeable.  It  is  but 
too  well  known  to  the  house^  that  in  the  several 
years  1780,  1781,  17W,  1785,  and  1786,  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  visit  this  island 
with  repeated  hurricanes,  which  spread  deso* 
lation  throughout  most  parts  of  the  island  ; 
but  the  parishes  which  suffered  more  remark* 
niiVy  than  the  rest,  were  those  of  Westmore- 
land, Hanover,  Saint  James,  Trelawney,  Port- 
land, and  Saint  Thomas  in  tiie  East.  By  these 
.  destructive  visitations,  the  plantain  walks,  which 
furnish  the  chief  article  of  support  to  the  ne* 
groes,  were  generally  rooted  up,  and  the  intense 
droughts  which  followed^  destroyed  those  dif- 
ferent species  of  ground  provisions  which  the 
hurricanes  had  not  reached.  The  storms  of 
1780  and  1781  happening  during  the  time  of 
war,  no  foreign  supplies,  except  a  trifling  assist- 
ance from  prize-vessels,  could  be  obtained  on 
any  terms,  and  a  famine  ensued  in  the  leeward 
parts  of  the  island,  which  destroyed  many  thou- 
sand negroes.  After  the  storm  of  the  ^Oth  of 
July  1784,  the  lieutenant-governor,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  published  a  proclamation, 
dated  the  7th  of  August,  permittiii^  the  free 
importation  of  provisions  and  lumber  in  foreign 
bottoms,  for  four  months  from  that  period.  As 
this  was  much  too  short  a  time  to  give  sufficient 
notice,  and  obtain  all  the  supplies  that  were  ne- 
cessary, the  small  quantities  of  flour,  rice,  and 
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(Miher  provisions,  which  were  imported  in  conse-   chap. 
quence  of  the  proclamation,  soon  rose  to  so 
exorbitant  a  price  as  to  induce  the  assembly,  on 
the  9th  of  NoTembar  following,  to  present  an 
address  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  requesting 
him  to  prolong  the  tei'm  until  the  latter  end  of 
March  1785 ;  observing,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  natural  productions  of  the  country  to 
come  to  such  maturity  as  to  be  wholesome  food, 
before  that  time.     The  term  of  four  months 
not  being  expired  when  this  address  was  pre- 
sented, the   lieutenant-governor   declined  to 
fcomply  therewith ;  but  on  the  1st  of  December 
following,  the  house  represented,  that  a  pro- 
longation of  the  term  was  then  absolutely  ne- 
cessary*   They  observe  that,  persuaded  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  his  honour  would  be 
brought  to  deviate  from  regulations  which  he 
folt  himself  bound  to  observe,  it  would  give 
them  much  concern  to  address  him  on  the  same 
occasion  a  second  time,  were  they  not  con- 
vinced that  it  was  in  a  case  of  such  extreme 
necessity  as  to  justify  such  a  deviation.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  lieutenant-governor,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Majesty's  council,  directed,  that  the 
time  formerly  limited  should  be  extended  to  the 
Slst  of  January  thei\  next  ensuing  (1785): 
but,  at  the.same  time,  he  informed  the  house, 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  deviate  any  longer 
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BOOK    from  the  resrulations  which  had  been  establidi* 

VL  .  .      . 

ed  in  Great  Britain. 

''  From  the  31st  of  January  1785,  therefore, 
tlie  ports  continued  shut,  and  the  suflferings  of 
the  poor  n^roes^  in  consequence  thereof,  for 
some  months  afterwards,  were  extreme.  Provi- 
dentially^ the  seasons  became  more  favourable 
about  May^  and  considerable  quantities  of  com 
and  ground  provisions  were  gathered  in  by  the 
month  of  August;  when  the  fourth  storm  hap* 
pened^  and  the  lieutenant-governor  immediately 
shut  the  ports  against  the  exportation  of  any 
of  our  provisions  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
islands,  which  were  supposed  to  have  suflfered 
more  than  ourselves ;  but  not  thinking  him-< 
self  at  liberty  to  permit  the  importation  of 
provisions  in  American  vessels,  the  productions 
of  the  country  were  soon  exhausted,  and  thft 
usual  attendants  of  scanty  and  unwholesome 
diet^  dropsies  and  epidemic  dysenteries,  were 
again  dreadfully  prevalent  in  the  spring  and 
.  summer  of  1786,  and  proved  fatal  to  great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

''  On  the  20th  of  October  in  that  year,  hap- 
pened the  fifth  dreadful  hurricane,  which  again 
laid  waste  the  leeward  parishes,  and  completed 
the  tragedy.  We  decline  to  enlarge  on  the  con- 
sequences which  followed,  lest  we  may  appear 
to  exaggerate ;  but  having  endeavoured  to  com- 
pute, with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  subject  will 
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admlti  the  number  of  our  slaves  whose  destruc-   chap. 

IV. 

tion  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  these  repeated 
calamities^  and  the  unfortunate  measure  of  in- 
terdicting foreign  supplies^  and  for  this  purpose 
compared  the  imports  and  returns  of  negroes 
for  the  last  seven  years,  vrith  those  of  seven 
years  preceding,  we  hesitate  not,  after  every 
allowance  for  adventitious  causes,  to  fix  the 
whole  loss  at  fifteen  thousand:  This  number 

WE  FIRMLY  BELIEVE  TO  HAVE  PERISHED  OP  FA- 
MINE, OR  OF  DISEASES  CONTRACTED  BY  SCANTY 
AND  UNWHOLESOME  DIET,  BETWEEN  THE  LATTER 
END  OF  1780,   AND  THfi  BEGINNING  OF  1787." 

Such  (without  including  the  loss  of  negroes  in 
the  other  islands,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
in  their  cultivation  and  returns  )  was  the  price  at 
which  Great  Britain  thought  proper  to  retain 
her  exclusive  right  of  supplying  her  sugar 
islands  with  food  and  necessaries!  Common 
charity  must  compel  us  to  believe  ( as  I  verily  do 
believe)  that  this  dreadful  proscription  of  so 
many  thousand  innocent  people,  the  poor,  un- 
offending negroes,  was  neither  intended  nor 
foreseen  by  those  who  recommended  the  mea- 
sures that  produced  it.  Certainly  no  sbch  proof 
was  wanting  to  demonstrate  that  the  resentments 
of  party  too  frequently  supersede  the  common 
feelings  of  our  nature.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  evil  did  at  length  in  some  measure  furnish 
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BOOK  its  own  remedy.  The  inhabitants  of  JaraaiGir, 
by  appropriating  part  of  their  lands  and  labour 
to  the  raising  of  provisions,  and  the  hewing  of 
staves,  found  sotne  resource  within  themselves ; 
and,  happily  for  the  other  islands^  the  United 
States  did  not,  as  was  apprehended,  adopt  any 
scheme  of  retaliation ;  so  that  British  vessels 
ultimately  obtained  the  profits  of  the  carriage 
(whatever  it  was)  between  the  West  Indies  and 
America;  and  thus  at  length  the  system  became 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature  (f). 

(f)  By  the  28th  Gea  III.  c.  6.  which  took  effect  the  4th 
of  April  1788,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  no  goods  01'  comnaodi-* 
ties  whatever  shall  be  imported  or  brought  from  any  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  into 
toy  of  his  Majesty's  West  India  Islands  (in  which  descrip- 
tion the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  Bermuda,  or.Somers 
Islands,  are  included)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeitoio 
thereof,  and  also  of  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  imported  or  brought,  together  with  all  her  guns, 
furniture,  ammunition,  teckle,  and  apparel  j  except  tobacco, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  masts^  yards,  bowsprits, 
staves,  heading,  boards,  timber,  shingles,  and  lumber  of 
any  sort  j  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultrj',  and  live 
stock  of  any  sort ;  bread,  biscuit,  flour,  peas,  beans,  pota- 
toes, wheat,  rice,  ort^,  barley,  and  grain  of  any  sort,  such 
commodities,  respectively,  being  the  growth  or  production 
of  any  of  the  territories  of  the  said  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica.    And  thai  none  of  the  goods  or  comnKxlities  herein 
before  excepted,  enumerated,  and  described,  shall  be  im« 
ported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  said  islands  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  said  United  States,  under  tlie  like  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  thereof,  and  also  of  the  ship  or  \eisel  in  which 
thfi  same  sliall  be  so  imported  oc  brought,  together  with  all. 
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But,  wbatever  benefit  has  accrued  to  th6   chap. 

IV. 

mother-ecu Btry^  from  the  regulations  and  ar^  n^v^/ 
rangements  which  the  British  parliament  thus 
confirmed  and  perpetuated^  it  is  certain  that  her 
remaining  colonies  in  North  America^  at  whose 
instance  and  for  whose  benefit  the  scheme  of  ex-> 
elusion  and  restriction  was  principally  promoted^ 
derived  few  or  none  of  those  advantages  from  the 
measure^  which  they  had  promised  to  themseWet 
in  the  outset.  They  discovered,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  decrees  of  Providence  were  irrevo- 
cable. The  river  St.  Lawrence  remained,  as 
usual,  locked  up  seven  months  in  the  year  by  an 
Impenetrable  barrier  of  ice ;  and  Nova  Scotia 
itill  continued  inexorably  sterile;  so  much  so  in- 

Jier  guns,  furniture,  ammunition,  tadcle,  and  apparel,  except 
by  British  subjects  and  in  British-built  ships,  owned  by  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  navigated  according  to  law.— By 
another  clause,  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  are  to  be 
Iwrought  from  any  of  the  foreign  islands,  under  the  like  pe-^ 
nalty,  except  in  times  of  publick  emergency  and  distress^ 
when  the  governors  of  any  of  our  islands,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  toslj  authorize  the  importation  of 
them  by  British  subjects  in  British-built  ships  for  a  limited 
time."  Such  is  the  law  as  it  now  stands  with  regard  to  the 
import  of  American  articles  into  the  British  West  Indies. 
'Concerning  the  export  of  British  West  Indian  produce  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  permitted  to  export,  in  ships  British-built 
and  owned,  any  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever,  which 
were  not,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act,  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported to  any  foreign  country  in  Europe,  and  also  sugar,  me- 
lasses,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  ginger,  and  pimento  j  bond  being 
given  for  the  due  landing,  of  the  satnemthe  United  States. 
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BOOK  deed,  that  the  very  men  who,  in  1784,  had  con- 
\^vw  fidently  represented  this* province  as  being  ca-* 
pable,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  of  supplying 
all  the  West  Indies  with  lumber  and  provisions, 
found  it  necessary,  at  the  end  of  those  three 
years,  to  apply  for  and  obtain  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  in  the  prohibitory  act,  to  authorize  the 
admission  of  both  lumber  and  provisions  into 
that  province  from  the  United  States.  On  this 
circumstance  it  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  the 
reflections  of  the  reader  ! 

In  consequence  of  this  permission,  there  were 
shipped  in  the  year  1790,  from  the  United  States 
to  Nova  Scotia  alone,  540,000  staves  and  head- 
ing, 924,980  feet  of  boards,  285,000  shingles, 
and  16,000  hoops;  40,000  barrels  of  bread  and 
meal^  and  80,000  bushels  of  grain  ;  an  irrefra-r 
gable  proof  that  Canada  had  no  surplus  of 
either  lumber  or  grain  beyond  her  own  con- 
sumption, or  undoubtedly  the  Canadian  market 
would  have  been  resorted  to,  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  And  thus  vanished 
all  the  golden  dreams  and  delusive  promises  of 
a  sufficient  supply  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
to  answer  the  wants  of  the  West  Indies;  and 
the  predictions  of  the  planters  and  merchants 
have  been  verified  and  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  years.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  an  accurate  account  of 
the  actual  exports  from  those  provinces  to.  the 
West  Indies  since  the.  war  (the  report  of  the 
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eommittee  of  council  on  the  slave  trade,  though  chap. 
fraught  with  information  in  all  other  cases  that 
relate  to  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  being 
silent  on  this  head),  or  of  the  fish  which  they 
send  annually  to  the  sugar  islands.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  latter  article  imported  into  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies  from  Newfoundland,  on  an 
average  of  four  years  (1783  to  1786,  both  in-' 
elusive)  was  80,645  quintals  (gj. 

The  exports,  for  the  year  1787,  from  the 
British  sugar  islands  to  all  our  remaining  Ame^ 
rican  possessions,  Newfoundland  included,  con- 
sisted of  9,891  cwt.  of  sugar,  874,580  gallons  of 
rum,  81  cwt.  of  cacao,  4  cwt.  of  ginger,  26,380 
gallons  of  melasses,  200  lbs.  of  pimento,  575 
cwt.  of  coffee,  1,750  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  and 

CgJ  The  imports  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  St.  John's, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  between  3d  of  April  1783,  and  the  26th 
of  October  1784,  have  been  stated  in  a  report  of  tlie  Assembly 
of  that  Island.  The  "  negative  catalogue"  is  very  copious. 
No  flour, — ^no  ship-bread  or  biscuit,  no  Indian  corn,  or  other 
meal, — no  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or  poultry. — ^The  only 
provisions  were,'one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  75 1  hogsheads  and  about  500  barrels  of  salted  fish,— 
rather  a  scanty  allowance  for  tlie  maintenance  of  30,000 
white  people,  and  250,000  blacks,  for  the  space  of  nineteea 

months  ! Of  lumber,  &c.  the  quantity  was  510,088  feet, 

20  bundles  of  hoops,  and  30J  ,324  shingles. Previous  to 

the  war,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  from  1768  to  1772, 
the  wliolc  imports  into  Jamaica  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  St.  John's,  were  33  barrels  of  flour,  7  hogsheads  offish, . 
8  barrels  of  oil,  3  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  30,000 
shingles  and  staves,  and  27,235  feet  of  lumber. 
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MOOK  some  small  articles^  fruity  &c.  of  little  account ; 
\^vw  ^^  value  of  the  whole^  agreeably  to  the  current 
prices  in  London^  was  ^.100,506,  lis*  \0d. 
sterlings  and  the  shipping  to  which  it  gave  em* 
ploymentwas  nominally  17^873  tons^  navigated 
by  1,597  seamen.  As  this  however  includes 
repeated  voyages^  the  quantity  of  tonnage  and 
the  number  of  men  must  be  reduced  ooe-half. 

To  the  United  States  of  America  the  same 
year  the  exports  in  British  shipping  were  these: 
19,931  cwt  of  sugar,  1,620,205  gaUonsof  rum, 
lt4r^  cwt.  of  cacao,  339  cwt.  of  ginger,  4,200 
gallons  ofmelasses,6>450  lbs  of  pimento,  3,246 
lbs.  of  coffee,  3,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  291 
bides,  and  737  barrels  of  fruit 

Th£  valqe  in  sterling  money,  according  to  the 
prices  current  in  London,  was  j^.  196,460.  85.  as 
hath  been  stated  in  the  former  chapter  (hj. 
The  amount  of  the  freight  on  these  exports,  and 
also  on  American  productions  supplied  the  West 
Indies,  is  tiie  monopoly  which  Great  Britain  has 
exacted  by  her  late  regulations.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  said,  that  if  she  has  lost  much,  she  has 
gained  nothing;  but  estimating  her  profit  at  the 
utmost,  to  what  does  it  amount,  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  purchase  ?  Admitting  it  even  to 
^  stand  at  the  «am  fixed  by  ibe  committee  of  coun* 

Oi)  Number  of  vessels  (including  repeated  yoy2ge$)  3S6, 
tonnage  43^80,  men  2,854, 

cU 
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cil  (i),  how  subordinate  is  such  a  consideration,    chap, 

IV. 

when  placed  in  competition  with  the  future  v-^-^w 
growth  and  profitable  existence  of  our  sugar 
islands^  the  whole  of  whose  acquirements  centre 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mother-country,  enriching 
her  manufactures,  encouraging  her  fisheries, 
upholding  the  credit  of  her  funds,  supporting 
the  value  of  her  lands,  and  augmenting,  through 
athousand  channels,  her  commerce,  navigation, 
revenues,  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity  ! 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  consideration  of  very  se- 
rious importance  that  the  benefits  of  the  present 
restraining  system  are  by  no  means  commen- 
surate to  the  risk  which  is  incurred  from  it. 
Jamaicsp^  it  is  true,  in  time  of  scarcity,  may 
find  some  resource  within  herself,  and  America 
has  not  yet  adopted,  and  perhaps  may  not 
adopt,  measures  of  retaliation;  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered,  that  every  one  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  is  occasionally  subject  to 
hurricanes,  and  many  of  them  to  excessive 
droughts,  which,  by  destroying  all  the  products 
of  the  earth,  leave  the  wretched  negroes  no  de- 
pendence but  on  imported  provisions  supplied 
them  by  their  owners.  Antigua  has  been  fre_ 
quently  rendered  by  this  calamity  a  scene  of 
desolation,  as  it  was  particularly  in  1770,  and  • 
twice  again,   in  the  years   lt73  and    1778 


Oj  4^.245,000  sterling. 
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BOOK  Should  the  same  irresistible  visilation  overtake 
these  unfortunate  countries  hereafter, — as  the 
planters  have  no  vessels  of  their  own,  and  those 
of  America  arc  denied  admittance  into  their 
ports, — how  are  even  the  most  opulent  among 
them  to  avert  from  their  unhappy  labourers  the 
miseries  of  famine,  which  in  a  like  case  swept 
off  such  numbers  in  Jamaica  ?  Concerning  the 
permission  that  is  held  out  to  the  planters  to 
resort,  in  time  of  emergency,  to  the  foreign 
inlands,  it  is  so  manifestly  nugatory,  that  I 
choose  not  to  speak  of  it  in  the  language  which 
my  feelings  would  dictate  (k). 

Compared  with  the  danger  thus  impending 
over  the  feeble  and  defenceless  Africans,  the  in- 
conveniency  which  of  late  has  been  felt  and 
complained  of  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  high 
price  of  West  Indian  commodities,  deserves  not 
the  consideration  of  a  moment.  It  is  the  ne- 
cessary and  unavoidable  consequence  of  our 
own  arrangements.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  this 
circumstance  alone  that  comes  home  to  our 
feelings;  and  to  this  cause,  more  than  to  any 

(1(J  Under  the  present  limited  intercourse  with  America 
(exclusive  of  the  uncertainty  of  being  supplied  at  all)  the 
We^t  Indians  are  subject  to  three  sets  of  devouring  mono- 
poliiits.  1st.  The  British  ship-owners.  2.  Their  agents 
at  the  ports  in  America.  3d.  Their  agents  or  factors  at  the 
chief  po;ts  in  the  islands,  all  of  whom  exact  an  unnatural 
profit  from  the  planter  j  by  which  means  those  most  essen- 
tial nccesh'aries,  staves  and  lumber,  have  riseu  in  price  no  less 
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oilier^  I  verily  believe,  may  be  attributed  the   chap. 
clamour  which  has  been  industriously  excited  v-or^/ 
against  the  planters,  concerning  their  supposed 
ill  usage  of  their  negroes.     Discontent  at  the 
high  price  of  sugar,  is  called  sympathy  for  the 
wretched,  and  the  murmurs  of  avarice  become 
the  dictates  of  humanity.     What  inconsistency  . 
can  be  more  gross  and  lamentable !  We  accuse 
the  planter  of  cruelty  to  his  slaves,  and  con- 
template, at  the  same  time,  \vith  approbation 
or  indifference,  our  own  commercial  policy, 
under  which  many  thousands  of  those  unhappy 
people  have  already  perished,  and  to  which  ( I 
grieve  to  add)  many  thousands  more  will  pro- 
bably fall  a  sacrifice ! 

than  37  per  cent,  as  the  following  comparative  table  will 
demonstrate : 

Prices  of  staves,  lumber,  S^c,  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  during 

two  periods;  the  first  from  1772  to  1775  (both  years  inclu^ 

give)  the  second  from  1788  to  179I. 

1772.  1773.  1774.  1775. 

First  Period:                    L.  t.  L.  s,  L.  s.  L,  s. 

Red  Oak  Staves      ^r  M.  8    0  8    0  8  10  9    0 

White  Oak  Staves  /ct-M.  9  10  9  10  10    0  II    O 

Pitch-pine  Lumber /«- M.  80  90  910  103 

Common  Lumber   per  M.  6  10  7  10  8  10  9  10 

22  Inch  Shingles       perM,  2    0  2    5  2  10  2  10 

1788.  1789.  1790.  1791. 

Second  Period :                L,  /.  Z.  s.  L.  /.  L,  s. 

Red  Oak  Staves     ferM.  J  4  10  14    0  10  10  12    0           ^ 

White  Oak  Staves  ^rrM.  15    O  15    O  11     0  12    O 

Pitch-pine  Lumber  z^rM,  14    0  12    5  11  10  12    O 

Common  Lumber  jftfr  M.  13    0  100  9  10  10    0 

22  Inch  Shingles   /^r  M.    3    0  3    0  2  15  2  15 
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TO 


CHAR  IV-    OF    BOOK  VI. 


jBOOK  THIS  work  having  (1799)  reached  a  third  edition,  it  k 
^^1^  -^th  infinite  satisfaction  the  author  has  an  opportunitj^ 
in  this  place^  of  presenting  to  his  readers  the  VZth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  between 
his  Britannick  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  Aniericaj 
Concluded  at  London  the  19th  of  November  1794,  and 
finally  ratified  by  tlie  American  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  30th  of  April  lygQ.  What  effect  the  author's  argu^ 
ments  in  the  preceding  chapter  produced  on  this  occasioo^ 
he  presumes  not  to  say.  That  some  of  the  facts  which  he 
stated  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  ke  has  been  assured  from  high  autbo* 
fity }  and  indeed  it  were  ii^urious  to  the  character  of  those 
ministers  to  suppose  that  tiiey  had  not  The  12th  article  is 
expressed  in  the  words  following:  "  XII.  His  Majesty  con-r 
''  sents,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  during  the  time 
*'  hereinafter  limited,  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
^'  to  carry  to  any  of  his  Majesty*s  islands  and  ports  in  the 
*'  West  Indies  from  the  United  States,  in  their  own  vessels, 
'*  not  being  above  the  burthen  of  seventy  tons,  any  goods  or 
"  merchandizes,  being  of  the  growth,  manufacture*,  or  pro- 
*'  duce  of  the  said  States,  which  it  is  or  may  be  la^ilil  to 
"  carry  to  the  said  islands  or  ports  from  the  said  States  in 
"  British  vessels  -,  and  that  the  said  American  vessels  shal|. 
''  be  subject  there  to  no  other  or  higher  tonnage  duties 
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**(«•  charges  than  shall  be  payable  bjr  British  vesi^els  in   APPEN* 
"  the  ports  of  the  Unittfd  States;  an4  that  the  cargoes  of  ^  ^^ 
"  the  said  American  vessels  shall  be  subject  there  to  no 
"  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  than  shall  be  payable  on 
•*  the  like  articles  if  imported  there  from  the  said  States  in 
**  British  vessels. 

"  And  his  Majesty  also  consents^  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
'*  for  the  said  American  citizens  to  purchase,  load,  and 
*'  cany  away  m  their  said  vessels,  to  the  United  States, 
''  from  the  said  islands  and  ports,  all  such  articles,  being  of 
**  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  produce  of  the  said  islands, 
**  as  may  now  by  law  be  carried  £rom  thence  to  the  said 
*'  States  in  British  vessels,  and  subject  only  to  the  same  du- 
"  ties  and  charges  on  exportation  to  which  British  vessels 
*'  and  their  cargoes  are  or  shall  be  subject  in  similar  circum- 
"  stances. 

'*  Provided  always,  that  the  said  American  vessels  do 
*'  carry  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States  only  j 
*'  it  being  expressly  agreed  and  declared,  that,  during  the 
«<  continuance  of  this  article,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
''  hibit  and  restrain  the  carrying  any  melasses,  sugar,  coffee, 
"  cocoa,  or  cotton>  in  American  vessels,  either  from  his 
*'  Majesty's  islands  or  from  the  United  States,  to  any  part 
"  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  reasonable  sea- 
'*  stores  excepted. 

"  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  during 
<'  the  same  period,  for  British  vessels  to  import  from  the 
"  said  islands  into  the  United  States,  and  to  export  fronx 
"  the  United  States  to  the  said  islands,  all  articles  what* 
*'  ever,  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
**  the  said  islands,  or  of  the  United  States  respectively, 
'^  which  may  now  by  the  laws  of  the  said  States  be  so  im- 
''  ported  and  exported  ^  and  that  the  cargoes  of  the  said 
'*  British  vessels  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  du- 
*'  ties  or  charges,  than  shall  be  payable  on  the  sam&  articles 
^'^  if  so  imported  or  exported  in  American  vessels. 

"It 
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fiOOK        ''  It  is  agreed  that  this  article,  and  every  matter  and 


VL 


*'  thing  therein  contained,  shall  continue  to  be  in  force 
"  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  m  which  his  Majesty 
•'  18  now  engaged  j  and  also  for  two  years  from  and  after  the 
"  day  of  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  or  other  articles  of 
'*  peace  by  which  the  same  may  be  terminated. 

"  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
"  said  term,  the  two  contracting  parties  will  endeayour 
**  further  to  regulate  tlieir  commerce  in  this  respect,  ac- 
•'  cording  to  the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty  may  then 
**  fiiid  himself  with  respect  to  the  West  Indies,  and  with 
*'  a  view  to  such  arrangements  as  may  best  conduce  to  the 
**  mutual  advantage  and  extension  of  commerce." 
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Charges  brought  against  the  Planters  introduce 
tory  of  Opinions  a7id  Doctrines  the  Design  of 
which  is  to  prove,  that  the  Settlement  of  the 
British  Plantations  was  improvident  and  un- 
wise,— Testimonij  of  the  Inspector-General  on 
this  subject,  and  ^Animadversions  thereon. — 
Erroneous  Idea  concerning  a  distinct  Interest 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Sugar  Islands, 
— The  National  Income  and  the  Profits  of 
Individuals  arising  from  those  Islands  con- 
sidered separately.  —  Opinions  of  Postlcth- 
waite  and  Child, — Whether  theDuties  on  West 
Indian  Commodities  imported  fall  on  the  Con- 
sumer, and  in  what  Cases? — Drawbacks 
and  Bounties:  Explanation  of  those  Terms, 
and  their  Origin  and  Propriety  traced  and 
dononstrated, — Of  the  Moiuypoly-compact  ; 
its  Mature  and  Origin, — Restrictions  on  the 
Colonists  enumerated;  and  the  Ben(fits  re- 
suiting  therefrom  to  the  Mother  Country 
pointed  out  and  illustrated. — Advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  Planter,  the  Reve- 
nue, and  the  Public,  from  permitting  the  In- 
habitants of  the  West  Indies  to  r^ne  their  raw 
Sugar  for  the  British  Consumption, — Unjust 
Clamours  raised  in  Great  Britain  on  any  tem- 
porary Advance  of  the  West  Indian  Stpalcs, 
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— Project  of  establishing  Sugnr  PtantalionM 
in  the  East  Indies  under  the  Protection  of 
Government  considered, — Remonstrance Tchieh 
might  he  offered  against  this  and  other  J\ha^ 
sures.-'^Conclmion. 

BOOK  After  so  copious  a  display  as  hath  heeii  given 
\t^y^  of  the  prodigiously  increased  value  of  these  im* 
portant  islands^  during  the  space  of  a  century 
and  a  halC  which  have  nearly  elapsed  since 
their  first  settlement,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  tov^ards  them 
(notwithstanding  the  proceedings  on  which  I 
have  presumed  to  animadvert  in  the  foregoing 
chapter)  has  generally  been  founded  in  kind- 
ness and  liberality;  aud  that  the  murmurs  and 
complaints  which  have  sometimes  proceeded 
from  the  planters,  when  new  and  heavy  duties 
have  been  laid  on  their  staples,  have  been  equal- 
ly ungrateful  and  unjust;  the  fastidious  peevish* 
uess  of  opulent  folly,  and  surfeited  prosperity. 
Charges  to  this  effect  have  indeed  been  fi*e* 
quently  urged  against  the  planters  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  rancour, 
which  inclines  one  to  think,  that  a  small  degree 
of  envy  (excited,  perhaps,  by  the  splendid  appear- 
ance of  a  few  opulent  individuals  among  them 
resident  in  Great  Britain)  is  blended  in  the  accu- 
sation. They  would  therefore  have  remained  un- 
noticed by  me,  were  they  not,  on  frequent  occa- 
10  Hom, 
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sions^  introductory  of  doctrines  and  opinions  cMap. 
as  extraordinary  in  their  nature,  as  dangerous  s^v^ 
in  their  tendency ;  for,  supported  as  they  are 
by  persons  of  ability  and  influence^  they  cannot 
fail,  if  adopted  by  ministers,  and  carried  from 
the  national  councils  into  measures,  to  Maiden 
our  recent  wounds,  and  make  a  general  mas- 
fiacre  of  our  whole  system  of  colonization. 

Of  these  doctrines  and  opinions,  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  British  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  following  is  a  fair  abstract  and 
abridgement : 

First.  That  the  sugar  islands  have  been  set- 
tled by  British  capitals  which  might  have  been 
employed  to  greater  advantage  at  home,  in  car- 
rying on  and  extending  the  maufactures,  the 
commerce,  and  agriculture  of  Great  Britain. 

Secondlv.  That  the  money  expended  upon 
West  Indian  estates,  is  in  general  far  from 
yielding  a  profitable  return  to  the  nation,  inas- 
much as  even  a  good  crop  does  not  leave 
the  owner  so  much  as  sixty  per  cent,  on  his  ca- 
pital, after  payment  of  expences. 

Thirdly.  That  the  duties  on  West  Indian 
commodities  fall  altogether  on  the  consumer* 

Fourthly.  That  the  several  prohibitory  laws 
which  have  been  made,  tending  to  force  the 
consumption  of  British  West  Indian  produce 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have 
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BOOK  vested  in  the  planters  a  complete  monopoly  of 
the  British  market^  at  the  cost^  and  to  the  ma- 
nifest injury,  of  the  British  consumer,  who 
might  otherwise  purchase  sugars,  &c.  from  the 
foreign  islands,  20  or  30  per  cent,  cheaper  in 
those  of  Great  Britain. 

Fifthly.  That  from  this  great  disparity  of 
price  between  British  and  foreign  sugars,  the 
former  cannot  be  made  an  object  ofexportfrom 
Great  Britain  by  any  other  means  than  by 
granting  drawbacks  and  bounties  out  of  the 
exchequer;  theBritish  exporter  being  otherwise 
unable  to  stand  the  competition  of  prices  in 
the  foreign  market : — a  policy,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  dangerous  and  destructive. 

The  inference  which  is  drawn  from  these  pre- 
mises is  plainly  this  :  that,  considering  the  ex- 
pence  of  protecting  them  in  war,  the  settlement 
of  sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  was 
improvident  and  unwise ;  and  that  their  further 
extension  and  improvement  would  not  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  British  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  these,  and  similar  notion* • 
of  the  same  tendency,  but  of  more  extensive  ap- 
plication, were  originally  disseminated  with  no 
other  view,  than,  by  depreciating  the  value  and 
importance  of  all  colonial  settlements,  to  recon- 
cile the  nation  to  those  rash  and  inconsiderate 
proceedings,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of 
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America.  They  have  had  their  day ;  atid,  like  chap. 
other  speculations  and  endeavours  as  vain  and  v-^V^^ 
ineifcctual,  might  have  been  consigned,  with- 
out injury,  to  oblivion.  As,  however,  the 
manifest  aim  of  such  doctrines  is  to  induce  the 
legislature  to  adopt  measures  that  in  their  con^ 
Bequences  may  check  and  impede  the  further 
progress  of  the  colonists  in  a  line  of  cultivation, 
in  which,  underthe  express  encouragement,  they 
have  already  embarked  their  fortunes,  and  ap-^ 
plied  their  faculties,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  to  consider  then  with  some 
degree  of  attentiom. 

It  might  indeed  be  alleged,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  nothing  can  more  clearly  expose  the 
nakedness  of  that  doctrine  which  affects  to  con-^ 
sider  the  sugar  islands  as  unprofitable  to  the 
nation,  than  a  plain  and  simple  display  of  the 
productions  which  they  furnish,  the  market 
which  they  create  for  our  manufactures,  and 
the  shipping  to  which  they  give  employment. 
And  such  a  display  hath  already  been  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  chapters ;  but  unfortunately 
there  prevail  many  popular  prejudices  against 
the  colonies,  which  are  difficult  to  remove, 
because  they  are  founded  not  in  reason  but 
selfishness.  Opinions  thus  entrenched,  are  only 
to  be  encountered  by  recalling  to  the  publick 
attentioui  such  established  principles  and  facts 
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BOOK    as,  being  built  on  experience,  neither  sophi- 
stry can  perplex,  nor  self-interest  elude. 

In  most  of  the  late  speculative  systems  that  I 
have  seen,  which  have  treated  of  the  British 
colonies,  there  appears  this  great  and  funda- 
mental error,  that  their  interests  in  general  are 
considered  as  distinct  from,  and  in  some  re- 
spects opposed  to,  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire.  We  speak  of  them  indeed  as  our  co- 
lonies, and  of  their  inhabitants  as  our  subjects ; 
but  in  our  dealings,  we  are  apt  to  regard  them 
with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy,  as  an  uncon- 
nected or  hostile  people,  svhose  prosperity  is 
our  detriment,  and  whose  gain  is  our  loss. 

Intimations  to  this  effect  were,  I  admit, 
promulgated  by  very  able  writers  at  an  early 
period,  concerning  New  England,  and  some 
other  of  the  colonies  in  North  America ;  but 
none  of  those  writers  ever  considered  the  plan- 
tations in  the  West  Indies  in  the  same  point  of 
view.     They  knew  that  the  greatest  benefit  of 
colonies,    is  the   production  of   staple   com- 
modities different  from  those  of  the  mother- 
country;    an    advantage    almost    peculiar  to 
such  of  our  plantations  as  are  situated  in  the 
southern   latitudes.      This   necessary   distinc- 
tion seems  however  to  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice even  of  those  who  admit  that  the  money 
which   is   vested  in  the  sugar  islands,  is  in 
fact  British  property,  and  that  the  profits  and 
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returns  arising  from  it,  centre  in  Great  Britain,  chap. 
•and  nowhere  else  ;  another  advantage  peculiar  \^v^^ 
to  our  West  Indian  settlements.  Yet  the  truth 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  sugar  planters,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  but  so  may  agents  or  stew- 
ards for  their  creditors  and  annuitants  in  the 
mother-country ;  or  if  in  some  few  instances, 
they  are  independent  proprietors  themselves,  it 
is  in  Great  Britain  alone  that.their  incomes  are 
expended,  and  their  fortunes  ultimately  vested. 
The  produce  of  the  sugar  islands  therefore  ought, 
in  all  reason,  to  be  considered  as  standing  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  footing  with  the  produce  o^ 
the  mother-country.  The  sugar  made  in  them 
is  raised  by  British  subjects,  and  the  sale  of 
it  (as  far  as  it  can  answer  any  profitable  pur- 
pose to  Great  Britain)  confined  to  the  British 
market.  In  the  actual  consumption  of  the  com- 
modity within  the  kingdom,  the  money  which 
it  costs  is  only  transferred  from  the  hand  of 
one  inhabitant  into  that  of  another :  hence,  be 
the  price  high  or  low,  the  nation  at  large  is  not 
one  shilling  the  richer  nor  the  poorer  on  that 
account.  But,  of  whatever  is  consumed  at 
home,  the  value  is  saved,  and  of  whatever  is 
exported  abroad,  and  paid  for  by  foreigners, 
the  amount  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  king- 
dom (bj. 

(b)  It  is  the  practice  with  some  writers,  in  treating  of 
foreign  commerce,  to  consider  every  branch  of  it  as  unfa- 
vourable 
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BOOK  Neither  ought  the  national  profits  arising 
from  their  cultivation,  to  be  estimated,  in  any 
degiee,  by  the  profits  which  are  made  by  the 
several  individual  cultivators.  The  income 
which  the  nation  derives  from  her  sugar  plan- 
tations, comprehends  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
duce. The  income  of  the  cultivators  consists 
only  of  the  very  small  proportion  of  that  pro- 
duce, which  is  left  to  them,  after  paying 
duties  to  government,  freights  ard  commis* 
sions  to  the  British  merchants,  and  the  in- 
terest of  their  debts  to  British  creditors.  It 
is  indeed  very  possible  that  a  concern  may  be 
lucrative  to  the  publick,  which  is  ruinous  to  the 
individual.  That  the  nation  has  been  bene- 
fited in  ten  thousand  ways  from  her  plantations 
in  the  West  Indies,  no  man  of  common  sense 
or  common  candour  ever  denied,  until  the  mo- 
tives that  I  have  already  assigned,  gave  birth 

vourablc  to  the  nation,  in  which  the  imports  are  of  greater 
value  than  the  exports  -,  that  is,  they  strike  a  balance  on  the 
custom-house  entiies,  and  consider  the  excess  either  wa}',  as 
the  measure  of  the  national  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of 
such  a  trade.  Perhaps  the  application  of  this  rule  to  mosl; 
branches  of  foreign  commerce  (rightly  so  called)  is  not  im- 
proper 3  and  it  will  extend,  I  am  afraid,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
our  trade  with  the  East  Indies  5  but  from  what  has  beensmd 
in  the  text,  the  reader  will  percehe  the  gross  absurdity  of 
bringing  our  intercourse  witK  the  West  Indies  to  the  same 
standard  ;  and  that  our  import  from,  and  not  export  te  them, 
\%  to  be  considered  ars  the  measure  of  their  value. 
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to  a  contrary  pretence  ;  and  that  many  indivi-    chap. 
dual  proprietors  have^  at  the  sam^  time^  suffered  >^vw/ 
considerably  by  adventuring  therein^  I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  notorious  to  dispute. 

But  the  argument  that  comes  more  imme- 
diately home  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  ijs 
the  very  prevalent  idea  which  I  have  before 
slightly  noticed,  that  all  the  products  of  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  and  more  especially  the  great 
article  sugar,  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 
dearer  than  those  of  the  plantations.  Against 
this  circumstance,  (if  it  were  well  founded) 
it  might  seem  sufficient  to  oppose  the  national 
benefit  arising  generally  from  the  whole  system ; 
but  the  consumer,  mindful  of  himself  only,  con- 
ceives that  he  ought  have  permission  to  purchase 
sugar  at  the  cheapest  rate,  wherever  he  can 
procure  it.  The  refiner,  whose  aim  it  is  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear,  claims  the  same  privilege ; 
to  which  indeed  there  would  be  less  objection, 
if  he  would  consent  that  another  part  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  the  growers  of  the  commodity, 
should  enjoy  the  same  freedom  fro  mcommercial 
restraint  which  he  requires  for  himself.  Un- 
luckily however,  the  fact  itself  is  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation.  The  existence  of  such 
disparity  of  price,  independent  of  accidental  and 
temporary  fluctuations/ is  neither  true  nor  pos- 
sible, as  is  demonstrated  by  the  magnitude  of  . 
the  British  export,  both  of  raw  and  refined 
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BOOK  sugar^,  for  the  suppl  v  of  foreign  markets ;  it  being 
evident,  that  foreigners  would  not  resort  to  our 
market  for  the  purchase  of  a  commodity,  which 
thej  might  buy  cheaper  at  home  (c J:  nor  do  Ire- 

(cj  Respecting  the  French  sugar  islands,  I  can  speak  of 
my  own  knowledge.  Most  of  their  largest  planters  having 
adopted  the  practice  of  claying,  they  pay  less  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  good  ntuscavado  than  is  given  to  it  in 
our  islands.  This  latter  therefore,  being  generally  of  inferior 
quality,  may  be  sold  proportionally  cheaper  than  ours  5  but 
whenerer  it  is  of  equal  goodness,  tlie  price  also  is  equal,  and 
sometimes  higher.  Of  twelve  samples  of  muscavado  sugar 
produced  to  me  in  Saint  Domingo,  as  of  the  best  quality  of 
Sucre  britt  made  in  that  island,  I  could  not  honestly  pronounce 
that  any  one  was  well  manufactured  5  and  I  am  persuaded  I 
could  have  purchased  better  sugars  in  Jamaica  at  a  less  price 
than  was  asked  for  those.  This  was  in  1791 ,  soon  after  ^e 
revolt  of  the  slaves,  w^hen  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  distresses  of  the  French  planters  would  have  compelled 
them  to  sell  their  sugars  more  reasonably  than  they  had  done 
for  several  years  before.  In  fact,  the  only  datum  for  ascer- 
taining the  relative  value  of  foreign  and  British  sugar,  is  the 
price  of  each  a ^  the  colonial  market ;  instead  of  which,  the 
price  always  referred  to,  is  the  price  in  Europe,  after  the 
charges  of  freight,  duty,  &c.  are  added  to  the  original  cost 
The  not  attending  to  this  necessary  distinction,  has  probably 
given  rise  to  the  very  erroneous  idea  above  noticed,  which 
has  occasioned  more  ill-will  and  groundless  complaint  against 
the  British  sugar  planter,  than  any  other  circumstance. 
"While  I  am  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
some  notice  of  tlie  disparity  between  the  profits  obtained r)n 
tlieir  sugar  by  the  British  and  French  planters  in  Great  Sri- 
fain  and  France.     In  a  French  publication  of  character  *, 

*  Reflections  d'un  Vieillard,  &c.  1785. 
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collect  when  it  was  otherwise.  There  was  indeed 
a  time  when  England^  having  no  plantations 
of  her  own,  was  compelled  to  purchase  of  fo-^ 
reign  nations,  and  at  their  own  prices,  ninny  ar-^ 

the  author  states  the  whole  year's  import  into  France  on  an 
average  at  130,000  casks,  valued  at  90  n^illions  of  livres, 
equal  to  3,937,500/.  sterling. 

Against  this  value  he  sets  t;he  duties  and  im- 
posts, viz.  Livres. 
Duties  of  the  western  domain  -  -  5,600,000  -  >C.  245,000 
Ditto  in  the  West  Indies  -     -     -  7,344',000  -     -  321,300 


'■} 


566,300 


Ditto  on  50  000  casks  consum-.    4^5^2^000-     -200,900 

ed  or  refined  m  France 


Total  of  imposts  and  duties,  including  the  ' 

charges  of  government,  civil  and  mili-  f     -      76f  ,200 
tary,  in  the  islands     -         -         . 

According  to  this  statement,  ^     £. 

these  sugars  are  valued,  per  >     30 

cask,  at      -      -      -     -     -  ) 
And  the  duties  thereon  esti-l 

mated  at     -     -     -     -     -3 


Leaves  clear  of  duties  -    -  24  1 7     9i  sterl.  money. 

Let  us  now  look  to  British  sugars. 

I  suppose  14  cwt.  a  good  average  weight  per  cask  at  sale, 

and  tliat  2L  Ss.pei*  cwt.  was  a  high  medium  of  price  in 

Great  Britain  (duty,  &c.  included)  for  several  years 

previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo : 

I  compute  die  publick  charges,  civil  and  military,  paid  in 

our  islands  by  grant  of  assembly,  at  not  less  than  200,000/. 

per  annum : 

Jind  that  this  rests  as  charges  upon  their  sugars  of  about  two 

shillings  per  cwt. 

The 
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BOOK  tides  of  prime  necessity,  for  a  supply  of  which, 
^^yl,^  those  very  nations  now  resort  to  the  British 
market.  ''  Before  the  settlement  of  our  colonies 
(says  Postlcthwaite)  our  manufactures  were 
few,  and  those  but  indifferent.  In  those  days, 
we  had  not  only  our  naval  stores,  but  our  ships, 
from  our  neighbours.     Germany  furnished  us 

The  amount  of  these  colonial  Imposts  upon  a  cask  of  14  cw  t. 

will  therefore  be  -         -         -         -         ^.180 

The  British  duties  which  were  formerly  paid  on 

importation  were  12*.  3|f/.  per  cwt.  -       8  12    O 

In  all,  per  cask     -     -     >C-  1 0    O    0 


Then,  supposing  the  gross  value  of  one  cask  of 

14  cwt.  at  45s.  per  cwt.  to  be     -     -      -    ;C.31    lOO 
Deduct  publick  unposts  and  duties       -^      -  10  O    0 

Leaves     -     -    _^.  21   10    O 

N.  B.  5l.  8*.  (the  French  duties)  is  rather  less  than  1$ 
per  cent,  on  the  value^  and  10/.  the  imposts  and  duties 
piid  by  the  British  planters,  is  ^\\  per  cent. 

From  the  preceding  calculation  it  appears,  that  out  of  100/» 
value  of  the  French  planter's  sugar,  there  is  left  him,  after 
payment  of  duties  to  his  government  abroad  and  at  home, 
82/. — But  to  the  British  planter,  out  of  his  sugar,  no  more 
thnn  68i.  5s. — and  although  the  gross  apparent  value  of  the 
British  planter  s  hogshead  of  sugar  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
French  planter's  by  \l.  As.  3d.  yet  he  receives,  after  paying 
the  taxes  upon  it,  less  than  the  other  by  3/.  /s.  gd.' — ^This 
superior  advantage  enables  the  Frendi  planters  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  negroes,  and  to  carry  on  their  plantations  at 
a  greater  expence  than  the  English — circumstances  whicl^ 
probably  make  the  scale  between  Uie  planters  of  the  twq 
natious  nearly  even, 
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with  all  thin2;s  made  of  metal,  even  to  nails,  chap. 
Wine,  paper,  linens,  and  a  thousand  other  n^v%^ 
things,  came  from  France.  Portugal  supplied 
us  with  sugar.  All  the  products  of  America 
were  poured  into  us  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Ve- 
netians and  Genoese  retailed  to  us  the  commo- 
dities of  the  East  Indies,  at  their  own  price** 
The  same  account  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Josiah 
Child.  '^  Portuguese  sugar  (says  this  author), 
before  we  had  plantations  of  our  own,  sold  for 
fieven  and  eight  pounds  sterling  the  quintal  or 
cwt.  ;'*  and  it  is  a  remarkable  and  well  known 
circumstance,  that  after  the  cultivation  of  in- 
digo in  Jamaica  was  suppressed  by  an  exorbi- 
tant duty  of  near  20/.  the  hundredweight. 
Great  Britain  was  compelled  to  pay  to  her  ri- 
vals and  enemies  200,000/.  annually  for  this 
commodity,  so  essential  to  a  great  variety  of 
her  most  important  manufactures.  At  length, 
the  duty  being  repealed,  and  a  bounty,  some 
time  after,  substituted  in  its  place,  the  provinces 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  entered  upon, 
and  succeeding  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable 
plant,  supplied  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  the 
French  and  Spaniards  ( receiving  too  our  ma- 
nufactures in  payment)  not  only  the  British 
consumption,  but  also  enabled  Great  Britain 
to  export  a  surplus  at  an  advanced  price  to  fo- 
yoign  markets. 

If  these  writers  then  were  well  informed,  and 

the 
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BOOK  the  commercial  world  has  thought  highly  of 
^,^Y^  their  industry  and  knowledge,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  (though  it  is  easily  said:,  and  as 
easily  denied )  that  the  settlement  of  the  British 
Sugar  plantations  was  unwise  or  improvident ; 
nor  will  it  be  foup.d  very  easy  to  point  out  any 
other  channel  in  which  the  money  which  has 
been  expended  in  their  improvement,  could 
have  been  applied  to  greater  national  benefit. 
Against  advantages  of  such  magnitude  and  per- 
manence as  I  have  shewn  to  result  from  those 
colonies,  and  the  various  branches  of  our  com- 
merce dependent  thereon,  neither  the  loss  to 
individuals  in  the  plantations,  by  improvident 
schemes  in  the  outset,  or  improper  conduct  in 
their  subsequent  pursuits,  nor  the  temporary 
inconvenience  which  is  sometimes  sustained  by 
the  purchasers  and  consumers  at  home,  from 
an  occasional  advance  of  price  in  some  few  of 
the  colonial  products,  outweighs  in  the  scale 
of  reason  a  feather  ! 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  consider  those  other 
positions  and  doctrines  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  duties  tliat  are  paid,  and 
the  drawbacks  that  are  granted  on  the  products 
of  the  British  sugar  islands,  and  shall  afterwards 
treat  somewhat  largely  of  the  monopoly  com- 
pact, or  the  privilege  which  the  planters  of 
those  islands  possess,  of  supplying  exclusively  the 
^ritish  consumption  of  sugar,  and  other  arti- 
3  cles. 
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ties.    The  subject  is  naturally  drj>  and  notsus*   chap. 
ceptible  of  ornament ;  but  its  importance  will  \^v^ 
not  be  disputed,  and  perhaps  there  are  but  few 
commercial  regulations  whose   principles  are 
less  understood  than  those  of  the  compact  last 
mentioned. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are  briefly  com- 
prised in  the  following  objections  : — It  is  as- 
serted^ 

First,  That  the  duties  which  are  levied  on 
the  products  of  the  British  West  Indies  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  though  paid  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  proprietor,  or  importer,  ultimatelj 
fall  on  the  consumer,  and  on  him  alone  (dj. 

(id)  The  following  are  correct  tables  of  tlie  duties  payable 
at  this  time  (1792)  on  the  principal  articles  of  West  Indian 
produce,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America : 
Duties  payafcfe  ttpon  Importation  into  Great  Britaiit 

of  the  Produce  of  the  British  West  Indies^  agreeable  to 

the  Consolidated  Act,  most  of  which  are  drawn  back  upon 

Exportation, 


£' 

8. 

d. 

£• 

Refined  suga«,  cwt.  4 
Muse,  sugar    -    -  0 
Bum,   per  gallon, 
customs  5d.  ex- 

18 
15 

0 

Indigo,  mahogany, 
Nicaragua  wood, 
logwood,  lignum- 
vitae,  and  fustick. 

cise  4*.  3d,  '     -  0 

4 

8 

free. 

Pimento,  per  lb.  ■    0 

0 

3 

♦Coffee,  per  cwt.  0 

3     6 


*  If  the  Coffee  is  for  home  consumption,  it  pays  a  further 
duty  of  31.  l&s.  per  cwt,  to  the  customs,  and  6^  per  lb.  t$ 
the  excise, — Cocoa  also,  if  for  home  consumption,  pays  12s, 
Cd,  per  cw*.-—cxd5e  O^d.  per  lb. 

Cocoa, 
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Secondly,  That  the  practice  of  allowing 
drawbacks  on  their  Fe-export,  is  dangerous  and 
destructive. 


/.  s. 
0     1 


Cocoa,  per  cwt.    - 

Ginger,   black    or 

white,  per  cwt.     Oil     0 

Cotton,  from  any- 
place in  British 
bottom,  free. 


Gum  Guaiacum,  O 
Jalap  -         •  O 

Aloes,  per  cwt.  -  6 
Sarsaparilla,  per  lb.  O 
Tamarinds,  red,cwt.  1 


9 
9 
8 
8 
0 


Impost  of  the  United  States  upon  West  India 
Produce. 


Cents. 

Distilled  spirits,  if  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  be- 
low proof,  per  gallon     20 

If  more  than  five,  and 
not  more  than  ten, 
per  cent,  below   -     -     21 

Ifofproof,and  not  more 
than  five  percent,  be- 
low       -         -         -     22 

If  above  proof,  but  not 
exceeding  twenty  per 
cent.       -         -         -     25 

If  of  more  tlian  twenty, 
and  not   more  than 


I  CenU» 

forty  per  cent,  above 
proof      -         -        -  30 

If  of  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  above  proof  40 

Brown  sugar         -        -  30|. 

Mel  asses        -       - 

Coffee,  per  pound 

Cocoa     -      -       - 

Pimento  -     -      - 

Indigo    -      *.       - 

Cotton    -      -       -       -    3 

Tonnage  on  foreign  ves- 
sels, per  ton      -      -  50 


3 
4 
1 
4 

25 
3 


N.  B.  One  hundred  Cents  it  equal  to  a  Spanish  Dollar. 

Not  less  than  50  gallons  to  be  impocted  into  the  United 
States. 

*^*  An  addition  of  ten  per  centum  to  be  made  to  the 
severil  rates  of  duties  before  specified  and  imposed,  except- 
ing rum,  which  shall  be  imported  in  ships  or  vessels  not  of 
the  United  States. 

j^  Brown  or  Muscav.ido  sugar,  not  of  the  British  plan- 
tations, is  subject,  on  its  importation  into  Great  Britain,  to  a 

duty 
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Thirdly,  That  the  monopoly  of  supply  chap. 
vested  in  the  planters  is  partial,  oppressive,  and  s^^y^ 
Unjust. 

I  SHALL  consider  these  several  positions  in 
tlie  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them.  The? 
investigation  of  them  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  my  work,  and,  with  a  few  general 
observations,  will  conclude  my  labours. 

If  daily  experience  did  not  evince  that  argu-- 
ment  has  very  little  effect  on  the  avarice  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  selfish  prejudices  of  indivi- 
duals, it  might  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
first  of  these  positions  (in  the  full  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried )  should  ever  be  seriously  re- 
peated, after  the  clear  and  unanswerable  refu- 
tation which  has  been  given  to  it,  both  in  par- 
liament and  from  the  press,  a  thousand  times  ; 
and  what  is  more,  by  sad  experience  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  !  So  long,  however,  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  language  of  prejudiced  or  in- 
terested men,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  planters  to 
give  it  attention:  and  although  they  may  have 
nothing  new  to  offer  on  a  question  which  ha$ 
been  so  frequently  and  fully  investigated,  they 

duty  of  ll.  T%,  2d.  and  white  or  clayed  sugar  of  foreign 
growth  to  2/.  5«.  Od.  the  c\\^.  3  East  Indian  sugar  being 
ranked  among  the  company's  imports  as  manufactured 
goods,  pays  47/.  10>.  3d.  per  cent,  ad  valorem*  It  is  all 
white  or  cJayed  sugar. 

2  have 
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BOOK    liftve  no  reason  on  that  account  to  be  silent  j 

VI 

inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  itself  has  not  unfor- 
tunately the  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

The  planters  then  have  affirmed^  and  they 
repeat^  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  mathema-^ 
ticks  more  incontestable  than  this  maxim  in 
commerce,  that  the  value  of  all  commodities 
at  market  depends  entireli)  on  their  jdenty  or 
scarcitjjy  in  proportion  to  the  demand  or  con-- 
sumption, — If  the  quantity  at  market  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  the  seller  undoubtedly 
can,  and  always  does,  fix  his  own  price  on  his 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  quantity 
at  market  greatly  exceeds  the  event  or  demand^ 
then  it  is  out  of  the  seller's  power  to  influence 
the  price,  for  the  plenty  will  necessarily  keep 
it  down  in  spite  of  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
raise  it. 

The.  truth  therefore  undoubtedly  is,  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  original  cost  of  the  goods, 
and  all  subsequent  charges  thereon,  such  as 
freight,  warehouse  rent,  duties  and  taxes  of 
all  kinds,  are  objects  of  no  concern  to  the  buyer. 
Tlie  quantity,  and  the  quantity  alone,  regu- 
lates the  price  at  market,  and  augments  or  di- 
minishes the  profits  of  the  seller.  If  the  demand 
be  great,  and  the  quantity  small,  the  seller  has 
sometimes  an  opportunity  not  only  of  reimburs- 
ing himself  the  original  cost,  and  all  subsequent 

charges 
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tt^arges  and  duties,  but  likewise  of  making  great  ci^* 
profit  besides.  Reverse  the  circumstances^  and 
he  finds  himself  a  considerable  loser c  All  thi« 
is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  nature  of  com* 
mercial  adventure^  which  is  only  prosperous  as 
it  contrives  to  feed  the  market  properly ;  or>  in 
other  words^  to  make  the  supply  no  more  than 
adequate  to  the  demand.  Thus  the  taxes  on 
leather^  soap^  candles^  malt^  beer^  and  spirits^ 
by  enhancing  the  price  to^,  may  be  said  to  fall 
on^  the  consumers ;  for  as  the  manufacturers 
have  it  in  their  power^  so  they  proportion  th^ 
8up{jly  to  the  demand,  and  bring  to  market  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  answer  the  consumption^ 
and  ifj  after  all^  they  cannot  obtain  a  living 
profit^  they  cease  to  deal  in  those  commodities. 

It  is  the  same  in  regard  totea^  wines^  and 
other  commodities^  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  foreign  nations^  over  whose  exports  xve  have 
nocontrouL  The  merchant  importer  governs  his 
imports  by  the  demand  which  he  computes 
there  will  be  at  the  British  market  for  the  com- 
modity ;  and  ceases  to  import  such  goods  as  he 
finds  will  not  yield  him  a  profit>  after  the  duty 
itnd  aU'Other  charges  are  reimbursed^ 

ByT^  in  the  case  of  articles  which  the  situa- 
tion and  necessities  of  the  owner  bring  to  sale, 
and  for  which  no  other  vent  can  be  founds  it  is 
impossible  that  any  duties  or  taxes  Which  the 
commodity  may  have  paid  in  its  way  to  market^ 

vQh.  iii  V  n  eaa 
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BOOK    can  hare  any  effect  on  the  price ;  for  the  fprice 

arises  from  the  denrnnd^  and  &e  demand  from 

the  buyer's  wants,  wfcich  it  >f^ov»Id  be  absiod 

to  say  the  laying  any  duty  ca-n  create,  er  the 

not  laying  it  diminish. — ^Thus,  whew  VFiieat  w 

scarce,  the  price  rises ;  and  two  or  three  good 

harvests  make  it  cheap  again,  withont  any  re«- 

fcrence  to  the  land-tax  whether  it  be  3«.  or  4^. 

and  without  any  regard  to  the  farmer 'sex  peaces. 

Nor  will  corn  afterwards  bear  a  good'  price, 

until  the  stock  is  lessened  by  exportation,  or 

Otherwise,  to  such  a  quantity  as  is  barely  sufli^ 

cient  for  home   consumption.      Hops,    hay, 

cyder,  and  a  thousand  other  commodities,  are 

subject  to  the  same  rule. 

Such  too  is  precisely  the  situation  ef  the 
West  Indian  planters:  they  are  compelled  to 
send  their  goods  to  market,  or  starve;  and 
(with  a  few  unprofitable  exceptions)  there  is 
no  market  to  which  they  ar^  permitted  i(r  resort 
but  that  of  Great  Britain.  Their  produce  there- 
fore, when  brought  to  sale,  can  obtain  no  other 
than  its  natural  price,  I  mean  that  price  which 
a  greater  or  less  supply  necessarily  and  naturally 
creates.  The  consumers  of  sugar  neither  care 
for,  nor  enquire  after,  its  original  cost,  or  the 
duties  and  charges  which  it  has  paid  in  its  way 
to  market.  The  importer  however  must  pay 
the  duties  before  he  can  bring  his  stigar  tasalf, 
for  no  man  vnU  buy  unless  the,  duty  is  first 

chrated; 
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cleared ;  and  whether  the  importer  ean  compel  chap. 
ihe  buyer  to  refund  the  whok,  or  any  part  of 
it,  by  adding  it  to  the  price  of  the  comniodityj 
depends  altogether^  as  I  have  obserted^  on  the 
quantity  at  market ;  it  being  an  absolute  con- 
tradiction to  affirm  that  great  plenty  and  a  high 
price  on  the  one  hand>  or  on  the  other^,  great 
scarcity  and  a  low  price^  can  exist  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  That  sugar^  like  other  com- 
modities^ is  sometimes  bought  up  id  Great 
Britain  by' engrossers  on  speculation^  may  be 
-very  possible ;  but  this  is  a  trafflck  in  which 
us  neithc^r  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies,  nor 
their  factors  at  home^  have  any  concern,  so 
neither  are  they  answerable  for  any  conse- 
quences arising  from  it. 

It  is  true  that,  when  proTidential  calamities 
Bare  overtaken  the  West  Indies,  the  evil  has 
sometimes  been  remotely  felt  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  When  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  lay  waste  the  sugar  islands  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tremendous  hurricanes,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  reduced  state  of  their 
exports^  would  enhance  their  value  in  Europe. 
It  might  then  perhaps  be  said  that  the  con- 
sumer of  ^  sugar  reimbursed  in  some  d^ee  the 
eharges  and  expences  of  its  culture  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  duties  which  had  been  levied 
upon  it.  It  was  the  natural  and  only  relief 
(inadequate  at  the  best)  which  the  sugar, 
N  N  2  planters 
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BOOK  planters  could  receive  ;  but  if,  from  some  o<!- 
x^Y^/  casional  increase  of  price  on  such  emergencies, 
they  are  made  subject  to  permanent  burthens, 
founded  on  the  vain  and  fallacious  idea  that, 
because  the  consumer  has  replaced  them  once> 
he  w  ill  replace  them  again  ;  the  devastations 
of  the  elements  arc  only  the  lesser  evil. 

Admitting  however  that  the  consumer  really 
does,  in  a  great  many  cases,  pay  the  duty,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  vender  has  it  very  fre- 
quently in  his  power  to  force  his  own  price ; 
who  does  not  see,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
that  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  will  sooa 
bring  the  price  back  to  its  level  ?  The  products 
of  theWestlndies  are  rather  among  the  luxuries 
than  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  great  con-, 
sumption  of  sugar  especially,  is  with  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  people,  who  can,  and 
undoubtedly  will,  lay  it  aside  when  reasons  of 
frugality  require  it.  If  any  one  doubts  that  this 
will  be  the  effect,  let  him  only  enquire  of  any 
country  grocer  as  to  the  fact,  at  a  time  wbei\ 
Muscavado  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the  cala- 
mities that  have  been  stated,  and  from  capturea. 
in  war,  rose  suddenly  one  fourth  in  value ;  be 
will  find  that  the  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  a 
much  greater  relative  proportion; — a  more 
fatal  symptom  cannot  attend  any  branch  of 
commerce^ 

If 
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If  the  arguments  which  have  thus  been  stated  chap. 
arc  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  justify  the 
remonstrances  which  the  planters  of  the  West 
Indies  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them^ 
from  time  to  time^  to  urge  against  the  increase 
of  duties^  there  are  facts  to  be  adduced,  which 
•must  convince  the  most  selfish  and  incredur 
ious. 

The  instance  of  indigo  has  been  mentioned 
already ;  and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
The  planters  complained  of  the  duties  on  that 
article,  as  they  have  since  complained  of  those 
on  sugar,  and  they  were  told  then,  as  they  are 
constantly  told  in  other  cases,  that  the  duties 
fell  ultimately  on  the  consumer.  Government 
however  at  length,  by  abrogating  all  the  duties^ 
saw  and  acknowledged  its  error ;  but  the  re- 
medy was  applied  too  late  -;  for  if  the  duties  had 
either  been  taken  off  in  time,  ox  if  the  weight 
of  them  had  fallen  on  the  consumer,  instead  of 
the  planter,  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  beyond 
all  dispute,  had  never  been  wrested  out  of  our 
hands. 

Cacao,  or  chocolate,  furnishes  another  iar 
stance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  high  duties  on  insK 
portation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  an  arti- 
cle which  our  colonies  can  raise  in  the  greatest 
plenty  and  perfection,  should  be  subject  to 
a  higher  proportionate  duty  than  the  foreigQ 
<ci>mmodity  tea  (the  place  of  which  chocolate  er 

jcoffee 
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Booi(  coffee  Slight  have  supplied ; )  «uch  however  wan 
tjic  case  even  vvhen  the  duties  on  tea  were  nearly 
double  what  they  are  at  present !  The  conse^ 
quence  was^  that  whether  the  duties  on  cacao 
fell  on  the  coosamer  or  the  planter,  the  effect  on 
the  latter  was  precisely  the  same ;  for  if  through 
want  of  9,  livipg  profit,  the  plantear  could  not 
afford  to  continue  the  cultivation :  or  if,  in  ex- 
acting  a  living  profit,  he  lost  his  customers, 
because  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  purchase, 
his  situation  became  equally  distressing ;  until 
necessity  compelled  him  to  change  his  system^ 
and  apply  his  land  and  labour  to  other  objects. 
Thus  the  growth  of  cacao  which  once  coosti^ 
iuted  the  pride  of  Jamaica,  and  its  principal 
export,  became  checked  and  suppressed  beyond 
Abe  power  of  recovery.  I  diink  I  have  else- 
where observed,  that  there  is  not  at  this  day  a 
fingle  cacao  plantation,  of  any  eJitent,  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

Th8  cultivation  of  ginger  succeeded  that  of 
cacao,  and  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  but  per- 
haps the  instance  of  coffee  will  come  more  im- 
mediately home  to  the  imagination  of  mini- 
jters,  because  the  proof  which  it  affords  arises^ 
not  from  what  has  been  lost  by  impolitick  taxa- 
tion, but  from  What  has  been  gained  by  a  pru- 
dent reduction  of  existing  duties.  In  the  one 
case,  the  lesson  it  affords  is  too  mortifying  to 
be  acceptable ;  the  other  they  will  receive  as 

a  com- 
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«t  oempUfBeBt  to  their  wisdoms     Having  Iu)w-   chap. 
«Ter  stated  the  cireumstance  in  a  former  part  of  v^^^ 
lihis  "mn^k  C^J»  ^  ^^  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon 
itiiepe. 

F&oM  the  whole  of  what  has  been  obaerved 
4>a  the  qaestien  of  duties^  this  conclusiom  ap« 
fiears  to  me  te  be  incontrovertible ;  that  in  nine 
4Da»es  out  of  ten^  the  duties  which  are  paid  oa 
Abe  ^oduets  of  the  British  plantations,  fall 
4f;h«efly{ either  immediately  oreventually )  on  tho 
colonist  iH  the  West  Ii^dies^  who  is  commonly 
the  importer^  and  not  on  the  consumer  in 
Great  Britain  ;-^and  it  is  equally  certain  that;, 
in  the  t^idiii  cas^  when  the  consumer  pays 
ihem,  he  ought  to  foy  tJiem ;  inasmuch  as  alj 
taxes  should  in  justiiie  press  with  equal  weight 
4»n  every  member  of  the  community,  in  propor^ 
tioa  to  his  ability  to  sustain  tb<em ;  of  which, 
n  the  case  of  taxable  eommodities,  coasumpr 
iioa  is  the  criterion^  To  this  consideration 
4nust  be  added  the  well-known  and  establi^d 
^xiom,  that  taxes  paid  by  the  publick  at  larg^  ^ 

distribute  themselves  so  equally  on  the  whole 
4^  eventually  to  raise  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
iDodities;  each  man  repaying  himself  for  taxes 
which  he  pays  on  other  articles,  by  advancing 
the  price  of  his  own.  Let  the  planters  then  no 
loujger  be  contemptuoiisly  told  (for  such  has 
|>een  the  language  of  their  adversaries)  that 

(e)  Book  V,  c.  iy.  p.  54j>. 
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BQOK  they  have  groaned  without  a  grievance.  I  hava 
sh,ewn  that  they  have  been  driven,  from  tune  to 
time,  by  duties  accumulated  on  duties^  from 
the  cultivation  of  one  production  to  another ; 
and  if  (apprehensive  that  the  few  valuable 
staple  commodities  which  now  remain  to  them 
are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed,  as  others 
have  been,  to  a  system  of  imp6litick  taxation) 
they  state  their  apprehensions  to  ministers,  by  a 
recital  of  plain  facts,  and  a  perseverance  in  wellr 
grounded  complaints,  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
equally  serving  governments  aud  def0nding 
their  own  rights  and  properties. — Supplies  must 
necessarily  be  raised ;  they  admit  it;  but  con* 
tend  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  taxatioa 
on  any  particular  object  must  stop,  or  it  will 
not  only  defeat  its  own  purpose,  but  have  the 
effect  also  of  endangering  all  former  duties  laid 
on  the  same  object,  by  totally  destroying  its 
cultivation  or  manufacture.  The  subject  now 
naturally  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  draw- 
backs and  bouQties,  on  the  re-export  of  Britisl^ 
plantation  products,  the  second  head  of  our 
present  enquiries  ;  and  as  the  principal  of  those 
products  is  sugar,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  that  article. 

The  term  Drawback,  in  the  language  of 
the  Customrhouse,  is  applied  to  the  tax  repaid 
n  pon  th^  ex portation  of  raw  sugar,  and  the  word 
Bounty  to  the  money  which  is  paid  upon  the 
exportation  of  what  is  refined,  and  exportec^ 
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in  loaf  unbroken.  The  word  drawback  suffi-  GHak 
ciently  expresses  its  meaning;  for  (excepting  Ng^v>/ 
the  gain  to  government  by  interest,  in  conse- 
quence pf  having  had  a  deposit  of  the  tax  for 
^ome  time  in  its  hands,  and  excepting  the  duty 
retained  on  the  quantity  wasted  while  the 
sugar  continued  in  a  British  port, )  the  ori- 
j^nal  duty  paid  at  importation  is  refunded  on 
exportation,  without  diminution  or  addition. 
This  at  present ( including  the  last  duty  o(2s.  Sd. 
laid  in  1791,  and  declared  to  be  temporary)  is 
155.  the  hundredweight.  But  as  to  the  hounttj, 
the  case  w^  once  diflferent*  To  encourage  the 
^refining  trade  in  Great  Britain,  government 
give  an  actual  premium  on  the  export  of  refined 
sugar  in  loaves,  in  addition  to  the  drawback, 
and  the  Collective  sums  so  refunded  and  paid, 
amounting  together  to  26^.  the  hundredweight, 
obtained  generally  the  name  of  bounty;  a 
pame  which  is  still  retained,  although  in  fact, 
since  the  last  duty  was  laid,  the  extra  sum 
!B7hich  is  paid  beyond  the  drawback,  is  but 
)ittle,  if  any  thing,  more  than  a  compensation 
for  the  duty  which  is  paid  on  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  raw  sugar  expended  in  producing  a 
given  quantity  of  refined,  and  lost  by  pilferage 
and  waste,  between  the  importation  and  day 
pf  sale,  as  ^ill  presently  be  demonstrated  (f). 

(f)  The  statute  book  denominates  that  species  of  refined 
^gar  upon  which  >^hat  Is  called  the  bounty  is  granted^ 
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^OK        HAViNG   thus  explained  what  is  nieaiit  bjf 
ibe  terms  drawback  and  bount)'^  ia  the  case  of 

*'  sugar  in  the  loaf  and  whole,  being  nclt.*'  Upon  tbe  ex* 
pcrt  of  tliis  sort  of  sugar  the  bounty  was  raised  bj  the  5tb 
George  ni.  c.  45.  to  I4j.  6d.  and  a  further  bountjr  of  llti. 
6d,  was  granted  by  tbe  21  Qeorge  III.  c.  W.  xosikmg  iog^ 
ther  2&.  per  cwt.  and  so  it  continues  at  present.  The  last 
boiiuty  of  1  Is.  6d'  was  granted  in  consequence  of  ^n  addU 
tional  duty  of  65.  per  cwt.  laid  in  JTSl*  on  raw  sugar  im^ 
ported,  when  Lord  Norlk  wasChancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  frankly  declared  that  he  proposed  tbe  afivesaid  bounty 
purposely  to  remuncxaie  the  planters  from  tbe  hspcnt  duty, 
^vhich  be  admitted  they  were  unable  to  bear.  It  is  evident 
however,  tliat  the  duty  is  permanent  and  certain >  the  relief, 
temporary  and  casual  j  inasmuch  as  tlie  export  of  refined 
bugar  is  altogether  occasional,  depending  on  the  fluctuating 
«tate  of  foreign  markets.  Should  the  Ibreigo  demand  iaii, 
on  whom  will  this  additional  duty  fall  but  on  tbe  planter } 
Ihis  consideration  alone  is  a  good  reason  why  tbe  bouiHjr 
should  be  more  than  proportionate  to  the  drawback.  Yet 
when  parliament,  in  179I,  by  the  31  George  III.  c.  15, 
laid  a  further  dnty  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  raw  sugar  impoit* 
ed  from  the  British  plantations  (appropriating  the  same, 
ibr  a  term  of  four  years,  towards  the  (tischargp  of  certain  ex* 
chequer  bills)  making  the  import  duty  I5s.  perc^t,  m  the 
whole,  no  addition  was  made  to  the  bounty  on  the  export 
of  refined  loaf.  All  that  could  be  obtained  was  an  additioa 
of  3s.  4d,  to  the  drawback,  on  what  the  statute  calls  6o»- 
tards,  and  ground  or  pou:der€d  sugar ;  and  also  on  rtjiwti 
loaf  broke  into  pieces,  and  all  sugar  called  candjf.  Upon  ibe 
export  of  tliese  species  of  sugar,  the  draw  bark  previous  to 
the 3 1  George  JII.  stood  at  lis.  8d.  only,  while  the  duty 
paid  on  raw  sugar  imported  was  125.  4d,  and  it  being  but 
just  that  the  drawback  should  at  least  he  equal  to  the  duty 
paid,  34'.  4d,  was  adde4  JQ  that  act ;  which,  with  11*.  8</, 
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pit^r  exported,  I  shall  now  endeaTOurio  prove  ckaf. 
that  the  repayment  of  the  duties^  under  either 
appdlation^  is  not  a  matter  of  favour  to  the 
colonist  or  importer^  but  of  rigorous  justice^ 
and  is  founded  on  a  strict  and  conscientious 
right  which  he  possesses,  and  of  which  he  can- 
not be  deprived,  so  long  as  a  sense  of  moral 
dutj,  and  a  regard  to  equal  justice,  shall  be 
found  among  the  principles  of  a  free  govern* 
ment. 

Ak  importer  of  merchandize  either  comet 
voluntarily  into  our  ports,  to  seek  tiie  best 
market  for  the  sale  of  his  goods ;  or  is  com-^ 

makes  15*.  per  cwt.  the  precise  amount  of  the  import  duties 
paid  since  that  act  took  place.  The  minister  who  moved  the 
additional  duty  of  2*.  8d.  in  \7Q\,  proposed  also  at  first  to 
augment  the  bounty  in  the  nsual  proportion ;  b\it  the  sugar 
refiners  remonstrated  against  the  measure^  as  being,  the/ 
fiaid,  beneficial  only  to  the  planters.  It  is  remarkable  however^ 
that  in  the  memorial  which  they  presented  on  that  occasion 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they  furnish  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  support  of  an  actual  bonus  on  the 
export  from  Great  Britain  of  refined  sugar  ^  for  they  admit 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  refined  article  is  now  made 
from  muscavado  thto  was  formerly  produced,  owing,  they 
say,  to  improvements  made  by  the  planters  in  the  raw  com' 
modity.  As  those  improvements  were  not  effected  but  after 
many  costly,  and  some  fruitless,  experiments,  it  seems  no 
•way  consonant  either  to  justice  or  reason  that  the  refiners 
alone  should  reap  the  advantages  of  them,  and  the  planters, 
who  sustained  the  risk,  sit  >down  quietly  under  the  ex^ 
pence. 
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BOOK  pelled  to  enter  them^  that  the  nation  may  bc^ 
I  cure  to  itself  the  pre-*emption  at  its  own  market. 
If  he  comes  voluntarily^  he  is  apprized  of  the 
regulations  and  duties  to  whicb^  by  the  la^s 
of  the  port^  he  will  be  subject;  he  makes  his 
option^  and  if  he  meets  with  disappointment^ 
has  no  right  to  complain ;  much  less  to  expect 
a  return  of  the  duties  which  he  hais  paid  on 
importation,  in  case  he  ^jaU  afterwards  iSnd 
it  iqore  to  his  advantage  to  re-ship  his  goods 
and  try  another  market.  He  eomes  in  the  spirit 
of  ^dventure^  and  a3  his  profits^  however  greal, 
are  whoUy  )u9  own>  if  his  adventure  proves 
fortunate ;  so  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he'should 
submit  patiently  to  Iiis  loss^  if  loss  is  the  con* 
sequence  of  his  experiment.  This  conclusion 
is^  I  think^  too  ^v^dent  to  require  farther  illus- 
tration. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  case  of  those  who 
arc  compelled  to  bring  their  goods  to  our  port^ 
is  widely  difierent  The  ^uga^  pl^nter^  for 
instance,  is  not  only  obliged  to  bring  his  sugar 
at  all  times  and  seasons  to  a  market  whidi  per- 
haps is  already  overloaded ;  but  to  bring  it  too 
in  British  ships^  that  the  mother-country  may 
have  the  benefit  arising  from  the  freight.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  may  be  sold  for 
home  consumption,  he  is  furthermore  compelled 
pf  p^y  down  the  duties  on  th^  full  quantity  im- 
ported 
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ported  before  he  is  permitted  to  sell  any  part.  The    chap. 
home  consumption  is  then  supplied;  and  a  sur*  \^\^^ 
plus  remains^  for  which  a  vcat  offers  in  a  foreign 
market.  The  foreign  purchaser,  however,  buys 
nothing  for  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
choose  to  pay  an  equal  priee ;  they  have  the  first 
offer,  and  refusal  of  the  whole.  Under  what  pre- 
tence  then  can  the  British  government,  whose 
language  it  is  that  all  the  duties  are,  and  ought 
to  be  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  retain  the 
duties  on  such  part  of  the  goods  as  are  not 
purchased  for  the  home  supply  ?  The  mother-^ 
country  has  already  received  the  benefit  of  the 
freight ;  has  had  a  preference  in  the  sale  of  the 
goods,  and  obtained  other  mercantile  advant^ 
ages  from  its  importation ;  and  the  owner  has, 
suffered    the  inconveniency  of    advancing  a, 
large  sum  of  money  for  duties  on  goods  which, 
she  refuses  to  purchase, — an  inconveniency  of 
no  small  account,  inasmuch  as,  besides  the  loss, 
of  interest,  should  the  goods  perish  by  fire  he 
would  lose  both  his  goods  ^nd  the  duty  (gj  ; 
—perhaps,  as  an  interested  man,  I  am  not  cpmr 

Cg)  Since  tliis  work  was  first  published,  the  author  has 
bad  reason  to  speak  feelingly  on  this  point.  In  the  mouth  of 
December  1/93,  no  less  than  4,600  hogsheads  of  sug^, 
lying  in  the  London  warehouses,  were  consumed  by  fire, 
on  which  there  had  been  paid  in  duties  to  government  up- 
wards of  17,0001.',  all  this  was  a  loss  to  the  unfortunate 
owners,  exclusive  of  the  goods.    The  author's  share  of  this 

l9M  wa«i,aoo/. 
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BOOK  pctent  to  decide  impartially  on  this  qaestton  • 
but  to  me,  it  appears  that  a  final  retention  ot 
the  duties  here  spoken  of,  would  be  an  outra- 
geous exercise  of  power,  without  a  shadow  of 
right ;  a  proceeding  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
just, fraudulent,  and  oppressive. 

As  the  foreign  market  will  not  bear  the  ad- 
dition of  the  English  duty,  fifteen  shillings  per 
cwt.  if  the  money  is  not  refunded,  are  taken 
from  the  colonist,  for  having  against  bis  will 
and  at  a  grefit  expence  of  freightage,  sentbi^ 
sugar  circuitously  through  Great  Britain.  Such 
an  extortion  for  passing  through  a  market  i& 
which  he  does  not  voluntarily  resort,  is  virtually 
fixing  a  forced  price  upon  the  commodity/ 
and  to  do  this,  or  by  fdrce  to  take  the  com- 
modity from  him,  vritbout  giring  any  price 
for  it, — ^what  is  it  but  an  act  of  the  sanie  nature, 
difibring  only  in  degrees  of  violence? — ^The 
plea  of  necessity  is  not  applicable  to  the  case : 
the  object  not  being,  as  in  the  case  of  corn,  a 
necessary  but  a  luxury  of  life ;  and  the  colo- 
nists, to  whom  it  belongs,  have  no  share  in  the 
power  of  regulating,  if  regulations  are  to  be 
made  concerning  it. 

Ip  it  be  urged  that  foreigners  have  otherwise 
the  advantage  of  sometimes  buying  British 
plantation  sugar  on  cheaper  terms  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain^  it  is  answered  that  this  ift. 
a  circumstance  for  which  the  planter  \a  no  way 
%  respoBsibl^ 
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responsible^  and  in  truth  it  is  in  itself  but  little  Cha^. 
to  be  re^rded ;  simre  whenever  it  happens,  the 
natimml  gain  is  so  much  the  greater ;  because 
the  kingdom  profits  much  more  by  the  quantity 
purchased^  and  paid  for  in  money  by  foreigners, 
than  it  would  have  done,  if  the  same  quantity 
had  been  consumed  at  home. — Government  has 
no  means  in  this  case  of  taxing  the  consumption 
of  foreign  nations,  for  if  the  duty  be  added  to 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  the  foreign  demand 
is  at  an  end  (kj. 

{h)  Since  the  foregoing  was  uTiUen,  an  act  of  the  British 
legislature  has  passed,,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  regulating  the 
*'  allowance  of  the  drawback,  and  payment  of  the  bounty 
**  on  the  exportation  of  sugar,  and  for  permitting  the  irapor- 
^'  tation  of  sugar  and  coffee  into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda 
"  islands  in  foreign  ships."  Concerning  tlie  latter  part  of 
the  act,  as  the  foreign  sugar  and  coffee  are  not  to  be  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain,  but  put  en  depot  in  warehouses 
tintil  re-exported,  the  planters  of  the  British  West  Indies 
have  no  right  to  object  to  its  provisions  j  but  with  regard  to 
the  regulations  of  the  drawback,  &c.  the  case  is  widel/ 
different.  By  tliis  law  it  is  enacted  that  *'  after  the  yeac 
1792*  whenever  the  average  of  the  prices  of  brown  or  mus- 
cavado  sugar  (to  be  taken  weekly  upon  oatli  before  tlie  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  published  in  the  Gazette)  shall. 
exceed,  in  the  six  weeks  which  respectively  precede*^th« 
middle  of  February,  June  and  October,  the  amount  of  fifty 
shillings  per  cwt.  (exclusive  of  the  duty)  the  drawback  on 
raw  sugar  exported  is  immediately  to  cease  for  four  months, 
and  the  bounty  on  refined  \s  to  cease  during  a  like  term,  but 
commenc'tng  after  an  interval  of  one  monih,"    Such  is  the* 
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BOOK  IIiTHSRTOj  I  have  spoken  of  the  drawback 
on  raw  sugar  only.  I  am  now  to  shew  that 
my  observations  apply  equally  to  that  which  is 
refined;  by  proving  that  what  is  called  the 
bountj/,  is  but  little  more  than  merely  a  modi^ 
fication  of  the  drawback ;  the  money  allowed 
beyond  the  original  duty  being  an  allowance  not 
more  than  adequate  to  the  loss  of  weight  in  the 
raw  commodity  for  which  the  full  duties  have 
been  paid  by  the  importer^  and  the  loss  of  in* 
terest  thereon,  between  the  time  of  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  and  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  th^ 
bounty. 

The  proportions  of  refined  sugar,  &c.  |)ro- 
cured  by  melting  112  lbs.  of  raw  sugar,  have 

outline  of  this  act,  on  which  what  1  have  already  said  in 
the  text,  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  comment ;  yet  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  great  argument 
which  was  urged  in  support  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  -,  namely,  that  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
com  trade  system.  But  the  com  trade  laws,  though  designed 
to  reduce  prices,  are  also  contrived  to  encourage  production^ 
They  therefore  check  exportation  when  the  prices  are  high, 
anci  give  a  bounty  on  exportation  when  the  prices  are  tow.  If 
the  sugar  bill  had  been  formed  on  the  same  principle,  and 
had  been  meant  to  keep  the  price  of  the  commodi^  at  a  ^r 
medium  between  the  publick  and  the  planter,  it  would  have 
reduced  the  bounty  when  above  the  standard,  and  either 
raised  the  bounty,  or  taken  off  the  home  duty  when  below 
it,  in  such  proportion  as  to  keep  the  balance  even.  In  it9 
present  shape  the  act  operates  wholly  agmnst  the  planters. 
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been  ascertained  hy  the  committee  of  London    ghaf. 
refiners  as  follows,  viz. 

lbs. 
Refined  sugar  in  loaves  and  lumps     -  56^ 
Bastard  or  ground  sugar         -         -    22^ 
Melasses  or  treacle        -         -         -    2844 
Scum  and  dirt        ,.        -  ^  4|4 


112  lbs; 


The  bounty  and  drawback  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  will  stand  as  follows,  viz. 

jS.     8.     d. 
On  loaf  sugar  -  lbs.  56^  -  at  26s.  —  13  — ^ 
bastards    -       22A  -  at  15s.  — •    2  11| 


—  16    — 
Puty  paid  -  -  —  15    —-^ 


Difference 1    •— 


So  that  the  apparent  loss  to  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  bounty  is  one  shilling  the  cwt.  and  no 
more.  But  as  every  hogshead  of  sugar  loses  con- 
siderably in  weight,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  and 
liefore  it  is  either  exported  or  worked  up,  and  aa 
by  the  present  strict  regulations  respecting  tare^ 
the  duty  is  frequently  paid  for  more  sugar  thaii 
the  casks  really  contain,  it  is  but  a  moderate  cal- 

yoL.  II.  p  o  culatioi^ 
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BOOK  ciilatioti  to  say  that  efery  hogshead  (takingf 
\^v*^/  good  sugars  and  bad  f;ogether)  loses  56  lbs, 
M'hich  at  1 5s.  per  cwt.  the  import  duty,  inake^ 
7^.  6d.  per  hogshead  loss  to  the  planter/  and  a 
clear  and  certain  gain  to  the  revenue,  let  tiie 
sugar  be  disposed  of  as  it  may.  Tlkus  thereibre 
,  is  government  reimbursed  for  a  CQijsiderable 
part  of  what  it  appears  to  lose  by  the  bounty, 
^nd  tho  interest  which  it  gains  by  a  deposit  of 
the  whole  duties  on  importatiop,  makes  up  the 
^remainder.  The  average  annual  import  of 
raw  sugar  is  about  160,000  hogsheads  of  12 
c>yt.  nett:  pow  supposing  every  ounce  of  this 
was  to  be  exported,  and  receive  the  drawback 
of  15^.  per  cwt.  yet  froqi  the  difference  of 
weight  alone  in  the  same  sugar,  occasioned  by 
an  unavoidable  waste,  government  would  have 
received  in  duties,  from  this  single  article, 
between  50  and  60,000/.  per  annum  more  than 
i  refunds  in  drawbacks  and  bounties  *on  the 
same  commodity. 

The  above  is  a  plain  slatement  of  facts  coti^ 
cerningthe  drawbacks  and  bountiesi  allowed  by 
government  on  the  export  of  sugar  from  Great 
Britain . — Of  the  system  at  lar^e,  or  general  prac- 
tice of  allowing  the  duties  on  the  home  con^ 
,  sumption,  to  be  drawn  buck  on  tlie  export  of 
goods  to  foreign  markets,  enough  has  been  said 
by  other  writers. — If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  generally 
jillowed  to  b3,  that  G;eal  Britain  bv  this  means 
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establishes  between  her  plantations  and  foreign  chap. 
countries^  an  advantageous  carrying  trade^  the  s^vw 
profits  of  which  centre  in  herself^  she  has  no  just 
reason  to  repine  at  the  encouragement  which 
is  thus  given  to  foreigners  to  resort  to  her  mar- 
kets. It  is  paying  money  with  one  hand^  to 
receive  it  back^  in  a  diflferent  shape  perhaps^ 
but  in  more  than  a  tenfold  proportion,  with 
the  other ;  and  no  considerate  statesman  will 
4^8ily  be  persuaded  to  think  such  a  systedd  im- 
provident and  prejudicial  (ij. 

I  AM 

<t)  Thus,  in  a  tract  by  William  Penn,  intituled  "  TL# 
JSenefit  of  Plantations  or  Colonies/'  that  celebrated  legisla- 
tor expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms : 

^'  I  deny  the  vulgar  opinion  against  plantadoas^  that  tbej 
^'  weaken  C)ngland  -,  they  have  manifestly  eiirichecl>  and  so 
"  strengthened  her^  which  I  briefly  evidence  thus :  Hrst, 
^  those  that  go  into  a  foreign  plantation,  their  industry  there 
^'  is  worth  mgre  than  jf  they  stayed  at  home,  the  product  of 
^^  their  labour  being  in  con;imodities  of  a  superior  nature  to 
"  those  of  this  country :  for  instance,  what  is  491  improved 
''  acre  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  yrmth  to  an  improved  acre  in 
*•  England  ?  We  know  it  is  three  times  the  value,  and  the 
/  product  of  it -comes  to  England,  and  is  usually  paid  for  in 
*'  English  growth  and  manufacture.  Nay,  Virginia  shews, 
"  that  an  ordinary  industry  in  one  man' produces  three  thou* 
<*  sand  pounds  weight  of  tpbaceo,  and  twenty  barrels  of  com, 
*'  yearly  :  he  feeds  himself,  and  brings  as  mucfe  of  the  com- 
•'  modity  into  England  besides,  as  being  returned  in  the 
'^  growth  and  workmanship  of  this  country,  is  mach  moitt 
*'  than  he  could  have  spent  here :  Let  it  also  be  remembered, 
l^'  that  the  three  thousand  weight  of  tobacco  brings  in  two 
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Booc        I  AM  now  brought  to  the  third  ground  of  pb* 
>^*v^  jection  ;  comprehending  a  subject  of  wider  ex- 
tent and  n^ore  important  consideration^  thaq 

^^  thousand  two-pences  by  way  of  custom  to  the  king,  which 
'^  makes  twenty-five  pounds  5  an  extraordinary  profit,  Se» 
*'  condly,  Tiwre  h&ng  produced  and  imported  than  we  can 
'^  $pefui  here,  we  export  it  to  other  countries  in  Europe,  which 
"  brings^in  money,  or  the  growth  of  those  countries,  which  14 
'^  the  same  thing  ;  and  this  is  the  advmUage  of  the  JLngliih 
,     '^  merchants  and  seamen,*' 

To  tlie  same  purport  writes  Doctor  Charles  Davenant, 
who,  if  I  mistake  not,  held  the  very  same  emplojmeot  of 
jjupector  of  the  exports  and  imports,  which  is  now  exercised 
with  such  superior  ability  by  Mr.  Irving.  "  By  whatever 
the  re;iums  (meaning  the  returns  frem  our  own  plantations) 
are  %orth  (said  Dr.  Davenant)  beyond  die  goods  exported 
thither,  the  nation  is,  by  so  much,  a  gainer.  There  is  a 
limited  stock  of  our  own  product  to  carry  out,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  passing.  As  for  example,  tliere  is  such  a  quantity 
pf  woollen  manufacture,  lead,  tin,  &c.  which,  over  and  above 
our  own  consumption,  we  can  export  abroad :  and  there  is 
likewise  3  limited  quantity  of  these  goods  whic^  foreign 
consumption  wjll  not  exceed.  Now,  if  our  expenditure  of 
foreign  materials  bf  above  thi^,  and  mor^  than  our  own  pro- 
duct will  fetch,  for  the  overplus  we  should  be  forced  to  go 
to  market  with  inoney,  which  would  quickly  drain  us,  if  we 
did  not  help  ourselves  other  ways,  which  are,  by  exchanging 
our  j^ntatiofi  goods  for  their  materials,'*  &c.  In  another 
place,  Davenant  states  the  imports  from  all  the  phmtationji 
at  the  Revolution  at  ^50,000^  per  annum,  *«  whereof  (saith 
be)  35O,00OZ.  being  consumed  at  home,  is  about  equal  to 
our  exports  thither,  and  the  remainder,  viz.  600,€OUl,  being 
re-exported,  is  the  national  gain  by  that  trade.** 

To  the  foregoing  authorities  might  likewise  be  added  those 
of  the  honest  and  intelligent  Joshua  Gee,  and  the  learned  and 
accurate  Doctor  John  Campbell  5  but^  perhaps  to  a  commoq 
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eiiheT  of  tbose  which  I  haye  discussed  in  this 
chapter ;  and  on  which  prejudice,  self-interest, 
ignorance,  and  misinformation,  hare  jointly 
contributed  to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity;  I 
mean  the  privilege  which  is  vested  in  the  plant- 
ers of  the  'British  West  Indies,  of  supplying  tht 
British  market  with  their  chief  staple  common- 
dities,  in  exclusion  of  foreigners ;  the  high  du- 
ties on  foreign  sugars,  and  some  other  products 
of  the  West  Indies,  operating  ( as  they  were 
meant  to  do )  so  as  to  prohibit  their  importation. 
The  leading  principle  of  colonization  in  all 
the  maritime  states  of  Europe,  Great  Britain 
among  the  rest,  was,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
•erved,  commercial  moiiopqly  .^-Hht  word  mo*- 
nopoly,  in  this  case,  admitted  a  very  extensive 
interpretation.    It  comprehended  the  monopoly 

understanding,  the  conclusion  is  too  clear  and  self-evident 
to  require  illustration  or  authority  j  namely,  that  the  export 
from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  markets  of  her  colonial  products, 
is  just  as  beneficial  to  the  British  trade  as  the  export  of  cor% 
or  any  other  production  of  the  mother-country,  and  equally 
encreases  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour,  I  shall  therefore^ 
only  observe  further,  that  the  export  of  sugar  alone  from  this 
kingdom  for  the  supply  of  the  foreign  European  market* 
during  the  years  179O  and  17^1^  was  277,656'  cwt.  of  raw, 
and  278,391  cwt.  of  refined,  which,  at  the  rate  of  4i«.  per 
cwt.  for  the  raw,  and  of  90*.  per  cwt.  for  the  refined,  added 
I,6O0fiO0L  sterling  to  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  th# 
mother-country,  and  enabled  her  to  pay  more  than  one-half 
the  sum  which  is  annually  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  interest  or  dividends  of  money  lodged  by  foreigners  in 
the  British  funds. 
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BOOK  of  supply,  the  monopolj  of  colonial  produce^ 
\«^v^/  ^^^  ^he  monopoly  of  manufacture.  By  the 
first,  the  colonists  were  prohibited  from  resort- 
ing to  foreign  markets  for  the  supply  of  their 
^ants ;  by  the  second,  they  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  chief  staple  commodities  to  the 
mothers-country  alone ;  and  by  the  third,  to 
bring  them  to  her  in  a  raw  or  unmanufactured 
state,  that  her  own  manufacturers  might  secure 
to  themselves  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
their  further  improvement.  This  latter  prin- 
ciple waa  carried  so  far  in  the  colonial  system 
of  Great  Britain,  as  to  induce  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham  to  declare  in  parliament,  that  the  JBri- 
tish  colonists  in  America  had  no  right  to  manu- 
facture erven  a  nail  for  a  horse-sboe. 

As  a  compensation  for  these  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  on  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  to 
favour  the  nav^ation,  revenues,  manufactures^ 
and  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country,  the  co- 
lonists became  possessed  of  certain  commercial 
advantages;  among  others,  of  the  privil^c  be- 
;fore-mentioned — ^the  subject  of  our  present  dis- 
cussion—that of  an  exclusive  access  to  tha 
British  market  for  the  sale  of  their  produce. 
Thus  the  benefits  were  reciprocal;  and  each 
country^  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  be- 
came a  permanent  staple,  or  mart,  for  the  pro* 
ducts  and  trade  of  the  other. 

Such  was  the  arrangement,  or  double  mono- 
poly, which,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Great  Bri- 
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tdih,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  imperi&I  capacityi  chai*. 
thought  fit  to  establish.  It  was  the  basis  of  her 
commercial  intercoprse  with  her  trans- Atlantick 
plantations^  and  she  terms  it  herself  a  system  of 
''  correspondence  and  kindness  (kj"  Whether 
it  was  an  arrangement  founded  in  wisdom  and 
sound  policy^  it  is  now  toe  late  to  enquire.  It 
has  existed^  it  has  been  confirmed^  it  has  been 
admired^  it  has  been  imitated ;  and  the  colo-^ 
nists  have  embarked  their  fortunes  Upon  the 
faith  of  it  All  therefore  thatremaids^  is  to  point 
out  the  value  and  importance  of  the  colonial 
contribution^  It  is  presumed  that  nothing 
more  than  this  is  necessary  to  denionsirate  that> 
if  there  is  any  security  in  the  national  faiths  do-" 
lemnly  pledged  and  repeatedly  ratifiedi  the 
system  is  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  com^ 
pact ;  which  cannot  nOw  be  violated  by  eithei' 
party^  without  the  fullest  compensation  to  th« 
other>  but  on  principles  which^  if  admittedi 
may  serve  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  justice  on  any  occ$ision. 

First  then>  as  to  the  monopoly  exercised  by 
Oreat  Britain  of  supplying  their  wants  : — ^Thg 
colonists  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  6f  fb^ 
reigners^  not  only  those  articles  which  Great 
Britain  can  supply  from  hei"  own  resources^ 
but  also  many  which  she  is  herself  obliged  to 

(k)  Preamble  lo  the  15  C.  11.  Ch.  7. 
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BOOK  purchase  from  foreigners.  Thus  a  double 
voyage  is  rendered  necessary,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain may  benefit  by  the  freightage;  the  ex--^ 
pence  of  which^  and  all  other  profits,  being 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods^  the  extra  price 
-which  the  colonists  pay  is  clearly  so  much 
profit  to  her,  and  loss  to  them.  The  commo- 
dities which  the  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  might  purchase  on  cheaper  terms  than 
at  the  British  market,  are  various.  East  Indian 
goods^  including  tea,  might  at  all  times  have 
been  obtained  from  Holland^  and  of  late  may 
be  bought  very  reasonably  in  America  (I), 
Germany  would  supply  the  coarser  linens,  an 
article  of  vast  consumption  in  negro  clothing, 
afnd  France  would  furnish  soap  and  candles, 
sitk  mamifactures  of  all  kinds,  cambricks, 
wines,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  of  less  im- 
portance. From  the  United  States  of- America 
also  might  be  obtained  bar  and  pig  iron^'  salted 
beef  and  pork^  salted  and  pickled  fish;  train  and 
spermaceti  oil,  and  some  few  manufactures,  at 
beaver  hats,  and  spermaceti  <aiidfes,  &c.  (mj. 

(l)  The  tea  imported  by  the  Amencans  i|i  VfQl,  directly 
fh>m  China,  wa^  2,601^8^2  Ita^— Prices  in  J^hUadoipUa 
33  per  cent,  lower  than  in  London,  the  drawback  deducted. 

Cm)  The  export  of  salted  beef  and  pork  from  the  United 
slates  of  America  in  1 791  was  66,000  barrel^;  The  medium 
price  of  the  pork  was  37s.  sterling  the  barrel;  of  the 
boef  28^. 

3  All 
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All  tliese  are  articles  of  vast  consumption,  and    char 
are  now  supplied  exclusirely  by  Great  Britain  s>-y^^ 
and  Ker  dependencies  to  an  immense  amount, 
and  in  British  vessels  only ;  and  so  rigidly  have 
the  laws  of  navigation  been  enforced  by  the 
xpother-country,  that  not  only  the  convenience 
and  necessities  of  the  colonics  havfc  given  way 
to  them,  but  a  dreadful  sacrifice  has  even  been 
made  to  the  system,  of  the  lives  of  15,000  of 
their  miserable  negroes,  as  the  reader  has  else- 
where been  informed  ! 

ONthe  same  principle,  to  increase  thcshipping 
and  naval  power  of  the  mother-country,  the 
colonists  are  not  permitted,  even  in  time  of  war 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheapness  and  security 
of  neutral  bottoms,  in  sending  their  produce  to 
the  British  market.  By  this  second  monopoly. 
Great  Britain  has  secured  to  herself  a  preference 
of  the  whole  world  in  the  sale  of  their  staple  com- 
modities, and  is  thus  rendered  independent  of 
those  nations  from  whom  she  was  formerly  sup- 
plied, (as  the  Portuguese  for  instance,  who  had 
the  original  monopoly  of  sugar)  and  over  whose 
exports  she  has  no  controul.  That  this  is  an 
advantage  of  no  small  account,  appears  from  the 
following  circumstance  recorded  by  the  author 
■  ofan  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  J^at  ions:  '^'^  About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (says  that 
writer)  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  price  of  their  commo- 
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BOOK  dities  io  Great  Britain^  by  prohibiting  their  ex* 
portation^  except  in  their  own  ships^  at  their 
own  price^  and  in  such  quantities  as  thejr 
thought  proper.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
observe,  that  no  such  selfish  policy  can  at  any 
time  be  displayed  by  the  subordinate  and  de* 
pendent  governments  of  the  colonies." 

But  the  circumstance  that  presses  with  the 
greatest  weight  on  the  British  planters  in  Ihe 
West  Indies,  is  that  branch  of  the  monopoly^ 
which,  reserving  for  the  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain^  all  such  improvements  as  the  colonial 
produce  is  capable  of  receiving  beyond  its  raw. 
state,  or  first  stage  of  manufacture,  prohibits 
the  colonists  from  refining  their  great  staple 
commodity  (sugar)  for  exportation.  This  is 
effected  by  the  heavy  duty  of  4Z.  ISs.  Sd.  the 
cwt.  on  all  refined  or  loaf  sugar  imported,  while 
raw  or  muscavado  pays  only  lbs.  The  differ* 
ence  operates  (as  it  was  intended)  sis  a  com- 
plete prohibition.  ^'  To  prohibit  a  great  body 
of  people  (says  the  author  before  quoted)  (n) 
from  making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and 
industry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  most  advan- 
tageous to  themselves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.''  To  this 
violation  however  the  West  Indian  planters  have 

(n)  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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Litherto  submitted  without  a  murmur,  const-    chap. 
dei'ing  it  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
pact, or  reciprocal  monopoly. 

The  great^  hardship  on  the  planters  in  thii 
case  is,  that  the  loss  to  them  by  the  prohibition, 
is  far  more  than  proportionate  to  the  gain  ac- 
quired by  Great  Britain.  As  this  circumstance 
is  not  fully  understood,  the  subject  not  having, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  discussed  in  any  of  the 
publications  that  have  treated  of  colonial  com- 
merce, I  shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  planters  are  deprived  by 
this  restriction. 

The  first  advantage  would  be  an  entire  saving 
of  the  loss  which  is  now  sustained  in  the  quan* 
tity  of  raw  sugar,  between  the  time  of  shipping 
in- the  West  Indies,  and  the  day  of  sale  in  Great 
Britain,  arising  chiefly  from  unavoidable  waste 
at  sea  bytlrainage.  To  ascertain  this  loss  with 
all  possible  exactness,  I  have  compared  in  a 
great  many  instances,  the  invoice  weights  taken 
at  the  time  of  shipping,  with  the  sale  weiglits 
of  the  same  goods  in  the  merchants'  books  in 
London ;  and  I  will  venture  to  fix  the  loss, 
on  the  average  of  good  and  bad  sugar,  at  one- 
eighth  part:  in  other  words,  a  hogshead  of 
^ugar  weighing  nett  16  cwt.  when  shipped  in 
Jamaica,  shall,  when  sold  in  London,  be  found 
to  weigh  14  cwt.  only.  The  difierence  there- 
fore is  f^  dead  loss,  both  to  the  publick  and 
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the  planter.  The  former  lose  the  use  of  twd 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  sugar,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  deprived  of  iU  value,  which,  at  40*.  per 
cwt.  may  be  stated  at  31,  6,^.  per  hogshead,  the 
merchant's  charges  deducted. 

But  this  circumstance  requires  further  il- 
lustration. The  quantity  of  raw  or  muscavado 
sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  four  years,  ( 1787  to  1790,  both  inclu- 
sive) was  somewhat  more  than  140,000  hogs- 
heads of  14  cwt.  at  the  king's  beam.  The 
drainage  at  sea  amounted  therefore  to  280,000 
ewt.  being  in  value  560,000/.  sterling. — Such  is 
the  loss  to  the  publick  :  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  loss  is  not  merely  contingent  or 
possible,  but  plain,  positive,  and  certain;  it 
being  as  undeniably  true,  that  280,000  cwt.  or 
14,000  ton  of  sugar  was  sunk  into  the  sea,  in 
the  transportation  of  140,000  hogsheads  of  the 
raw  commodity,  as  that  this  number  was  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  every  ounce  of  it  would  have  been 
ttived,  if  the  planters  had  been  permitted  to 
refine  the  commodity  in  the  colonies.  The 
consequent  loss  to  the  revenue  is  easily  calcu- 
lated. 

Concerning  the  planter  however,  other  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  taken  into  the  account;  for 
in  this  case  he  has  a  right  to  reckon  not  only  on 
what  he  positively  lost  in  the  first  instance,  but 
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pilso,  on  what  he  might  probably  have  gained  chap. 
Iinder  a  different  system  of  regulations.  I  have  v^^^y-v 
stated  his  actual  loss  ( the  merchant's  charges 
^ducted )  at  3L  6s.  per  hogshead ;  but  another 
and  a  very  considerable  loss^  is  the  melasses^  of 
which  112  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  yield  in  the  Londoii 
refinery  28^  lbs. :  I  will  say  28  lbs.  only.  On 
this  proportion^  a  hogshead  of  raw  sugar  at  the 
shipping  weight  (16  cwt. )  would,  if  refined' 
in  the  colonies,  yield  the  planter  448  lbs.  being 
equal  to  64  gallons.  Tliis,  valued  at  9d,  ster- 
ling per  gallon;,  gives  2/.  Ss.  It  will  be  said 
perhaps  that  the  British  refiner  includes  the 
value  of  the  melasses  produced  in  the  refinery, 
in  the  estimate  of  his  profits,  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  give  a  larger  price  for  raw  sugar  to 
the  planter,  who  thus  receives  payment  for  the 
article  said  to  be  lost.  It  must  be  remembered^ 
Jiowever,  that  the  sugar- planter  in  the  British 
West  Indies  is  his  own  distiller ;  and  having 
the  necessary  buildings,  stills,  &c.  already  pro- 
vided, would  convert  this  melasses  into  rum, 
without  any  additional  expence;  and  by  this 
means  add  to  its  value  somewhat  more  than  one- 
third.  This  additional  value  therefore  would 
be  clear  profit.  Thus,  allowing  64  gallons  of 
melasses  to  produce  only  40  gallons  of  rum  of 
the  Jamaica  proof,  these,  at  1^.  lOJ.  sterling  the 
gallon,  would  yield  31,  I3s.  4(1:  from  which 
\hf  original  melasses  being  deducted^  there  will 
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BOOK  remain  1/.  5*.  4d.  which  may  therefore  b© 
N-^orvpi  estimated  as  the  loss  now  sustained  by  the 
planter  in  the  article  of  melasses^  on  every 
hogshead  of  muscavado  sugar  shipped  to  Great 
Britain^,  exclusive  of  the  loss  in  the  raw  ipa- 
terial  before  stated. 

To  the  foregoing  m'ght  perhaps  be  added 
the  saving  of  freight^  on  the  dificrence  between 
the  weight  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  ;  but  I 
will  reckon  nothing  on  this  account,  because  I 
am  of  opinion  that  any  given  quantity  of  re- 
fined sugar  made  into  loaves,  though  less  in 
weight,  will  nevertheless  occupy  more  space 
than  the  full  quantity  t)f  raw  sugar  from  which 
it  is  made.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  price  of  freight  would  be  ad- 
vanced in  proportion;  a  circumstance  which 
ought  to  obviate  all  manner  of  objection  to  the 
system,  from  the  owners  of  ships  employed  in 
its  transpoiiation. 

But  the  great  and  decisive  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  planter  from  refining  his 
Own  sugar  in  the  colonies,  arises  from  the  cir- 
jbumstance  that  his  capital^  or  stock,  is  already 
provided  to  his  hands;  without  which  the 
savings  that  have  been  stated  would  avail  him 
but  little.  I  mean,  not  only  that  he  possesses 
the  raw  material,  but  also,  that  the  buildings 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  which  are  requisite 
for  the  manufacture  pf  muscavado  su^r,  are^ 
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with  a  very  «mall  addition^  all  that  are  wanted  chap. 
for  the  business  of  refining  Co  J.  The  necessary  ^-^v-**' 
additions  on  each  plantation  would  consist 
chiefly  of  a  drying-house,  provided  with  stove« 
for  baking  the  loaves,  and  an  annual  supply 
of  earthen  vessels  or  moulds  in  which  the 
loaves  are  formed  ;  with  the  further  provision, 
of  negro  labourers  to  be  employed  solely  in  the 
branch  of  the  manufacture.  The  whole  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  property- 
I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  some  rule  for 
judging  of  this  with  as  much  precision  as  the 
subject  will  admit,  and,  without  perplexing  the 
reader  with  a  variety  of  dry  calculations,  will 
pbserve  generally,  that  ah  allowance  of  forty 
shillings  sterling  for  each  hogshead  of  musca- 
vado  sugar,  I  find  to  be  abundai5tly  liberal. 
This  sum  therefore  I  shall  deduct  from  the  dif- 
ference of  price  at  the  British  market  between 
raw  and  refined  sugar,  which  otherwise  would 
be  so  much  clear  profit  to  the  plautcr.     The 

Co)  The  planters  of  Jamaica  frequently  refine  sngnrfor  do- 
mestick  use,  and  I  have  been  it  done  in  as  great  pcrfeclioa 
^  in  Lon  Ion.  Jn  St.  Domingo  a  proce.^s  has  been  dibcover- 
C'J  of  rclining  muscavado  with  the  juice  of  liniesi  and  lemons. 
A  refiner  from  theu'^c  of  tlio  numc  of  Millet  came  to  Ja- 
naaica  in  J79Q>  and  introduced  this  practice  uith  great  suc- 
cess. I  saw  myself  refined  sugar  made  by  him  at  Hyde  Hall 
plantation  in  Trelawny,  with  no  other  niiiterial  than  the 
juice  of  limes  and  Seville  oranges,  which  for  transparency 
;ind  elegance  surpassed  the  finest  trebic-refiued  produced  by 
\hQ  l4)udoD  refiners. 
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English  refiner  not  having  the  same  advantages^ 
has  to  deduct  the  interest  of  a  much  larger  pro* 
portiouate  capital  and  far  greater  expences  in 
conducting  the  manufacture.     Now  112  lbs.  of 
raw  sugar  sold  in  London  may  be  reckoned^ 
when  the   prices  are  favourable,  to  yield  the 
planter  clear  of  all  charges  \l.  \Ss.     The  same 
quantity  refined.  Mould  yield  of  loaves  and 
bastards  to  the  value  of  2/.  \s.  5rf.  exclusive  of 
the  melasses.      The  diflerence  is  85.  bd,  per 
hundredweight,   or  5/.  175.  lOd  the  hogshead 
of  14  cwt.     Deduct   from  this  the  extra  ex- 
pence  of  refining  in  the  colony  (40^.  per  hogs* 
head),  there  remains  3/.  175.  \0d,  which  being 
added  to  the  former  sums,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  planter  for  the 
sake  of.  the  British  refinery,  is   not  less  than 
8/.  95.  2d,  sterling  on  every  hogshead  of  his 
sugar  of  16  cwt.  which  he  sends  to  the  English 
market,  amounting  on   140,000  hogsheads  to 
the   prodigious   sum  of  1,184,166/.   135.  4d 
sterling  money  !     Perhaps  the  circumstance 
may"  come  more    immediately   home   to    the 
reader,  by  shewing  how  this  loss   affects  an 
individual.       For   instance,   the   average   re- 
turns of  Mr.  Beckford's  plantations  are,   if  I 
mistake  not,  about  two  thousand  hogsheads  of 
sugar  annually.     He  sustains  therefore  a  loss 
of  16,916/.    135.    4d.    per  annum y   that   the 
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Sriiisli  refiners  may  get  about  one--third  ofthe    chap. 
tnonej  I  w-v^ 

It  is  however  to  be  remembc^red^  that  the 
preceding  calculations  are  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  leave  was  granted  to  import  refi^- 
ned  sugar  int6  Great  Britain^  from  the  British 
colonies^  at  the  duties  which  are  now  paid  on 
raw  or  muscavado.  I  am  apprized  that  the 
revenue  would^  in  that  case^  sustain  a  loss  pro- 
portionate to  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
ii^ar  imported^  unless  it  was  (as  undoubtedly 
it  would  be)  made  up  by  an  adequate  increase 
or  the  duties  on  the  improved  commodity. 
With  every  all6wance  however  on  this  account 
(as  well  as  for  an  increased  rate  of  freight )  the 
planter's  profits  would  be  sufficiently  great ; 
Kud,  in  truths  the  refined  sugar  imported  from 
the  colonies^  would  afford  to  bear  a  much  hea- 
vier duty  than  merely  such  a  rateable  contribu* 
tion;  so  that  the  revenue  would  not  be  injured^ 
but  greatly  improved,  by  its  importation,  while 
the  publick  at  large  would  obtain  sugar  in  its 
best  state  much  cheaper  than  they  obtain  it  at 
present  (pj- 

(p)  It  IS  not  my  business  to  seek  out  resources  for  increas- 
ing the  publick  revenue,  but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  beg 
leave  to  subjoin  the  following  facts  :  The  quantity  of  raw 
or  muscavado  sugar  imported  from  the  British  plantations 
into  Great  Britain  in  the  year  178/,  was  1,926,121  cwt.  and 
^  gross  duty  paid  thereon  wag  1,187,774^.  J^.  Sd.    If 

rot.  II,  F  jp  tb^ 
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BOOK        Thus  have  I  shewn  the  magnitude  of  the  price 
at  which  the  British  colonists  in  the  West  Indies 

this  sugar  had  been  kept,  to  be  refined  in  the  p'-intaticms,  iC 
would  have  been  one-eighth  more  in  quantity  5  that  pro- 
portion having  been  lost  at  sea  by  drainage.  This  would 
have  made  2,166,866  cwt.  which  according  to  the  compa- 
tation  of  the  London  refiners,  would  have  yielded  1,083,443 
cwt.  of  loaf,  and  425,6^8  cwt.  of  bastards  (excluding  firac- 
tions).  Now  supposing  the  duty  on  loaf  sugar  had  been  only 
10*.  per  <:^H,  more  than  tlie  present  duty  on  muscavado 
(which  it  would  have  well  aflbrded)  and  the  bastard  sugar 
to  have  continued  at  158,  per  cwt.  the  British  revenue  in  that 
case  would  have  received  as  follows  :  (both  the  publick  and 
the  planter  being  at  the  same  time  benefited  in  a  high  de* 
^ree)  viz. 

£.  s.     d. 

On  1,083,443  cwt.  of  loaf*  -  at  25«. 
p^rcwt.  -  -  -  .     1,354,303  15  — * 

425,638  cwt.  of  bastards,  at  155. 
per  cwt.     -        -         A  - 

Duties  which  might  have  been  levied 
Duties  actually  paid  in  1787      -      - 

Difference  in  favoiu*  of  tlie  revenue  - 

Such  is  the  sacrifice  which  is  made  by  the  planters  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  publick  of  Great  Britain,  in  supporting 
the  private  interests  of  that  useless  intermediate  body  of  peo- 
ple, the  sugar  refiners  in  England :  who,  whenever  the  ca- 
sualties of  war,  or  providential  calamities,  have  overtaken 
ike  West  Indies,  and  thereby  created  a  temporary  advance  in 
the  price  of  raw  sugar,  have  been  the  first  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  the  monopoly  of  supply  enjoyed  by  the  planters, 
themselves  at  tlie  same  time  possessing  the  monopoly  which 
I  have  described  !  It  may  not  be  useless  to  add,  that  those 
people  are^  in  a  proportion  unknown  in  any  other  branch  of 

tradt^ 
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lisive  purchased^  for  a  century  past,  the  ihono- 
polj  of  the  British  iiiarket  for  their  chief  staple 
commodities.  It  is  monopoly  for  monopoly ;  an 
arrangement  not  framed  by  the  colonies,  but 
by  the  mother-country  herself,  who  has  suffered 
it  to  grow  sacred  by  time,  has  recognized  it  by 
a  multitude  of  laws,  and  enforced  it  by  stricter 
ties  and  recent  provisions.  Well,  therefore,  did 

trade,  foreigners  ^  who  live  in  the  most  frugal  way  in  Eng« 
land  (about  one  thousand  in  the  whole)  and  retire  with  their 
savings  to  their  own  country.  There  are  few  operations 
more  simple,  or  which  require  a  less  expensive  apparatus, 
than  that  of  refining  sugar.  Can  it  then  be  just  or  reason- 
able to  sacrifice  to  a  manufacture,  thus  subordinate  in  its 
nature  and  limited  in  its  extent,  the  essential  interests  of 
65,000  British  subjects  in  the  West  Indies,  and  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money,  which  is  now  annually  lost  to  Great  Britain, 
that  thb  manufacture  may  be  supported  ?  It'is  remarkable 
that  the'  same  observation  occurred  to  Davenant,  who 
Wrote  soon  after  the  revolution  in  1688,  Speaking  of  the 
impropriety  of  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  produce  of  tho 
British  West  Indies,  he  proceeds  in  these  words :  ''  And 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  tq  take  notice  particularly,  of 
the  high  hnposiiion  laid  upon  refined  sugars  imported  hither^ 
upon  a  wrong  notion  of  advancing  our  manufactures,  where- 
as  in  truth  it  only  turns  to  the  accoimt  of  about  fifty  families 
(for  the  refiners  of  England  are  no  more)  and  is  greatly 
prejudicial,  and  a  bar  to  the  industry  of  at  least  14,000 
persons,  which  are  about  the  number  of  those  who  inhabit 
our  islands  producing  sugar."  (Davenant,  Discourse  3,  on 
tJie  Plantation  Trade.)  Wliat  would  this  author  have  said, 
^had  he  known  the  fact  which  I  have  stated  above? 

p  p  2  a  s^eat 
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^^^  a  great  statesman  (q)  observe,  ^^  that  it  was  i 
\4rrw  compact  more  solemn  than  any  that  an  act  of 
parliament  could  create;"  and  when  speculative 
men  assert,  and  interested  men  complain,  that 
a  compact  thus  founded  and  supported  is  at 
this  time  not  sufficiently  favourable  to  Great 
Britain,  the  answer  is  obvious  :  If  Great  Bri- 
tain regrets  its  operation  and  wishes  to  dissolve 
it,  let  her  first  make  compensation  to  the  colo- 
nists for  all  that  they  have  undertaken*  and  the 
tacrifice  they  have  made,  under  it ;  and  neit, 
when  she  releases  herself  from  all  future  obli- 
gation io  observe  it,  let  the  release  be  reci- 
procal ;  extending  equally  to  one  party  and 
the  other.  This  done,  the  colonists  will  have 
no  cause  to  accuse  her  of  injustice, — but  this 
not  done,  they  will  assert  that  she  has  violated 
her  faith  with  tlicm  ;  that  her  conduct  is  op- 
pressive and  fraudulent ;  and  her  statutes  snare* 
to  the  unwary. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  cob- 
tider  as  exceedingly  partial  and  unjust,  those 
clamours *and  attempts  by  which,  on  any  tem- 
porary advance  in  the  prices  of  West  Indian 
products^  the  publick  discontent  is  pointed 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  our  sugar  islaodsr 
They  are  partial,  inasmuch  as  their  authors  con- 
sider the  burthens  and  wants  of  the  consumer 

CqJ  ^ir.  Fox. 
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on  one  side,  without  adverting  to  the  burthens  chaf. 
and  distresses  of  the  colonists  on  the  other.  They  \^\^ 
are  unjust,  as  their  manifest  aim  is  to  extend 
to  rivals  and  foreigners,  whose  trade  is  not  sub- 
ject to  be  controuled  by  British  laws,  those 
advantages  which  have  been  purchased  by,  and 
stand  exclusively  pledged  to,  the  British  West 
Indies,  whose  trade  is  still  to  be  left  bound  by 
our  regulations.— At  this  juncture  indeed,  now 
that  the  largeness  of  the  exportation  has  demon- 
strated, that  no  foreign  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  can  supply  us  with  sugar  cheaper  than 
our  own,  another  project,  of  more  fatal  and 
extensive  mischief,  is  resorted  to ;  and  the  na-  ; 

tional  attention  is  awakened  by  the  hopes  of 
a  vast  and  profitable  sugar  culture,  under  the 
fostering  protection  of,  government,  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  East  Indies.  Those 
plantations  which  have  hitherto  proved  more  ^ 
than  adequate  to  our  wants ;  which  from 
proximity  and  insular  situation,  are  easily  de- 
fended; which  enrich  our  manufactures,  en- 
courage our  fisheries,  and  return  all  their  ac- 
quirements into  the  bosom  of  their  alienated 
parent,  are  it  seems  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
national  encouragement  diverted  to  distant  in- 
dependent countries,  whose  inhabitants  pur- 
chase but  few  of  our  commodities,  and  consume 
none  of  our  fish,  but  take  bullion  instead  of 
them ;  who  rather  send  manufactures  to  our 

markets^ 
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BOOK   markets,  than  receive  them  from  us ;  and  whose 

VI.  ' 

exports  may  be  checked  and  controuled  by  a 


NTvV 


thousand  accidents  which^  p.t  this  distance^  can 
lieither  be  obviated  nor  foreseen.  In  shorty  by 
recommending  the  settlement  of  sugar  planta^ 
tions  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  this  pro- 
ject maintains  that  it  is  wise  to  remove  en- 
couragement from  proximate  and  dependent 
colonies^  to  countries  which,  being  placed  ber 
yond  the  reach  of  civil  regulations  from  hencej 
can  be  govcirn^  only  by  the  sword^  and  which, 
at  no  very  remote  period^  may  regi|.in  their  inde- 
pendence ; — when  however  it  will  be  too  late 
to  resort  back  to  our  ruined  and  deserted  colo- 
nies in  the  We^t  Indies  ! 

If  the  reader  imagines  that  the  intention  of 
this  scheme  is  to  open  a  sugar  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  to  British  subjects  without  dis- 
tinction^ it  is  necessary  he  should  be  informed 
that  nothing  is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  its 
advocates  and  promoters.  Their  aim  is  to  trans- 
fer the  monopoly  of  the  We§t  Indie^,  to  the 
monopolists  of  the  East ;  being  well  apprized 
that  a  great  importation  of  sugar,  for  few  years, 
from  India,  would  eflfectually  stop  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  article  in  the  British  colonies,  after 
which  the  market  would  be  their  own ;  and 
the  supply,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  articles 
of  foreign  growth;  be  encreased  or  diminished, 
as  the  interest  of  the  importer,  not  of  the  pub^ 
lick,  should  regulate  and  direct. 
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For  myself,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  chap. 
the  British  government  has  at  any  time  me^ 
ditated  intentional  injury  towards  the  sugar 
islands;  and  therefore  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  such  a  project  will  ever  receive  the  sanc" 
tion  and  support  of  administration.  The  plant- 
ers however,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
have  abundant  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm ; 
and  if  it  were  permitted  to  an  uncourtly  West 
Indian  to  expostulate,  freely  and  explicitly, 
with  the  king's  ministers  on  the  treatment 
which  those  colonies  have  experienced  from  the 
motherrrcountry,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  on  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  innova- 
tion, he  might  display  a  statement  of  facts, 
— unpleasant  indeed  to  hear, — ^but  extremely 
difficult  to  controvert  or  elude.  Such  a  person 
might,  without  any  deviation  from  truth,  pre- 
sent them  with  a  detail  not  unlike  the  followr 
ing  CrJ : 

'^  It  is  well  known  (he  might  say)  that  the 
sufferings  of  those  colonies  which  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  France  w^ere  very  great ;  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  such  of  the 
planters  as  survived  the  vexations  of  the  enemy^ 
and  were  not  actually  bankrupts  in  their  for- 
tunes, as  a  great  many  were  reduced  to  embar- 
rassments nearly  approaching  to  it.     For  the 

Oj  See  The  Case  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  frpm  whence  thL| 
^e^jl  is  copied  alj;nost  verbatim. 
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BOOK    faoDour  of  the  British  name  it  ouehi  to  be  re« 

VI. 

corded^  that  no  sooner  was  an  island  taken  from 
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under  the  British  protection^  than  the  property 
of  its  inhabitants  was  treated^  to  all  intents 
and  purposes^  as  the  property  of  natural*bom 
enemies.  Your  vessels  of  war  cruized  upon 
them,  and  made  prize  of  effects,  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  Even  neutral  flags  afforded 
po  protection  gainst  your  depredations ;  until 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  law  had  proooun-r 
fed  such  conduct  to  be  illegal ;  and  parliaraient 
ijpterfered  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  pro? 
ducts  of  Grenada,  which  having  surrei^lered 
9t  discretion,  were  still  exposed  to  capture. 
Even  the  hurricane,  that  most  awful  visitation 
of  Providence,  which  usually  arrests  the  ven? 
geance  of  men,  and  by  exciting  sodei  affec^ 
tions,  disposes  them  to  acts  of  fraternity,  lost  its 
usual  effect  of  procuring  a  passage  even  for 
the  necessaries  of  life :  and  thosj  whom  the 
storm  had  spared,  your  rapacity  would  bav^ 
starved. 

"  The  war  ceased,  and  with  it  the  dominion 
of  France  over  all  the  islands  ( Tobago  except- 
ed, which  was  ceded  to  her  in  perpetuity); 
but  our  miseries  still  survived  j  for  the  treaty 
of  178i^  which  gave  peace  and  independence  ta 
North  America,  only  transferred  hostilities  ta 
the  sugar  colonies;  as  they  have  never  ceased 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  to  be  harasssed 
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with  vexations  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  chap. 
first  measure  by  which  they  were  annoyed^ 
arose  in  the  policy  of  the  state.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The  consequence 
of  which  was^  that  Jamaica^  being  deprived 
of  its  produce  of  negro  provisions  by  a  series 
of  tempests  and  unfavourable  seasons^  lost  fif- 
teen thousand  of  her  slaves  by  famine.  And 
yet  you  talk  of  humanity  as  if  it  were  a  ruh 
tional  virtue ! 

*^  What  since  has  been  the  disposition  of 
Great  Britain  towards  us^  may  be  learnt  from 
the  popular  conversation  at  this  day ;  from  the 
conduct  of  large  bodies  associated  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade^  and  ultimately  of  sla* 
very  itself;  from  the  establishments  projected 
and  in  execution^  on'the  coast  of  Africa^  with 
views  declaredly  hostile  to  our  interests ;  from 
the  numbers  of  inflammatory  paragraphs  and 
calumnious  pamphlets  that  daily  issue  from 
the  press  to  prejudice  the  West  Indian  planters 
in  the  publick  opinion  ;  from  the  indefatiga- 
ble circulation  of  addresses^  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple to  the  disuse  of  West  Indian  sugar  ;  an4 
lastly^  from  various  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  commodity.  In 
so  ihany  shapes  does  this  spirit  manifest  itself, 
as  to  give  just  grounds  to  conclude,  that  some- 
thing like  a  decided  purpose  is  entertained  For 
4    .  tli« 
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BOOK  .  the  total  ruin  of  the  sugar  colonieS)  and  tbat 
the  vexations  we  have  hitherto  experienced, 
are  only  preliminaries  to  the  system  which  is  to 
be  consummated  by  the  grand  measure  of  rais- 
ing up  rivals  to  our  monopoly  in  your  estab- 
lishments in  the  East. 

'^  It  has  been  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  the 
s^igar  colonies^  that  they  are  expensive^  and 
that  they  engage  you  in  war.  Never  were  the 
West  Indian  colonies  the  cause  of  war ;  but 
whenever  the  two  nations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land are  engaged  in  any  quarrel^  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  thither  they  repair  to 
decide  their  differences.  They  are  made  the  the- 
atre of  war ;  they  are  the  victims,  but  never  the 
origin  of  the  congest.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
French  apd  English  islands  live  in  an  habitual 
intercourse  of  good  offices,  and  would  wish  for 
eternal  peace;  and  they  have  reason  for  it^ 
for  what  are  they  to  gain  by  war  ? 

'^^  When  therefore  we  reflect  upon  the  var 
nous  means  which  have  been  eniployed  to  pre- 
judice the  West  Indian  planters,  we  find  our- 
selves totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  it  is 
that  could  excite  so  much  acrimony  against  us ; 
as  there  exists  none  of  those  causes,  which 
usually  provoke  the  envy  of  men,  and  exasperate 
their  malignity.  The  West  Indians  are  not 
remarkable  (with  very  few  exceptions)  either 
for  their  gigantick  opulence,  or  an  ostentatious 

display 
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fSIsplay  of  it.  They  do  not  emerge  rapidly  chap. 
from  poverty  and  insignificance  into  conspicur  %^v>/ 
oils  notice.  Such  of  them  as  possess  fortunes 
of  distinguished  magnitude,  as  some  gentle- 
men of  Jamaica  are  happy  enough  to  do,  aro 
not  the  creation  of  a  day.  Their  names  are  to 
be  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  island, 
and  their  adventures  were  coeval  with  the  first 
establishment  of  the  colony,  and  of  course  their 
properties,  such  as  we  now  find  them,  are 
the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  successive  generations. 
Many  there  are  indeed  who  have  competences 
that  enable  them  to  live,  with  oeconomy,  in 
this  country ;  but  the  great  mass  of  planters 
are  men  of  oppressed  fortunes,  consigned  by 
debt  to  unremitting  drudgery  in  the  colonies, 
with  a  hope,  which  eternally  mocks  their  grasp, 
©f  happier  days,  and  a  release  from  their  em- 
barrassments. Such  times  as  we  have  lately 
seen,  if  suffered  to  continue,  might  possibly 
have  given  effect  to  their  exertions,  and  have 
lifted  them  out  of  their  distresses.  But  it 
seems  that  poverty  is  considered  as  the  legi- 
timate heritage  of  every  West  Indian  plan- 
ter. They  may  encounter  loss,  and  struggle 
with  adversity ;  but  never  are  they  to  profit 
of  contingencies  that  may  enable  them  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  adverse  fortune,  to  which 
they  are  peculiarly  subjected  by  their  posi- 
tion. 

"If 
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BOOK        "  If  the  minister  means  the  ruin  of  the  West 

»       VI 

x^yl^^  Indian  colonies,  he  may  effect  it  by  promoting 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in 
the  East  Indies^  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of 
any  part  of  the  European  market;  and  we 
have  only  equity  to  oppose  to  power,  for  we 
ciLnnot  repel  injury.  Murmurs  would  be  un- 
availing, and  our  resentments  impotent ;  but 
it  would  be  a  base  desertion  of  interest,  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  intimidated  into  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  right.  We  protest  therefore  against 
any  innovation,  and  adhere  to  tlie  system  of 
double  monopoly :  there  we  are  at  anchor ; 
and  if  there  is  no  security  any  where  against 
the  storms  and  afflictions  of  Providence,  so 
neither  is  there  against  the  injustice  of  men  ; 
but  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
not  suffering  the  reproaches  of  our  own  bosoms^ 
or  of  leaving  accusers  in  our  posterity  !" 

To  such  a  remonstrance  as  the  foregoing^ 
respectfully  but  firmly  delivered,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  what  reply  could  be  given.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  the  wish  or  intention  of  govern* 
ment  to  viqtate  the  national  faith  with  the 
colonies,  by  depriving  them  of  their  monopoly, 
their  apprehensions  on  that  bead  may  be  easily 
removed.  In  this  importaiit  business  satisfac- 
tion being  given,  to  the  rest,  if  candour  were 
to  dictate  an  answer,  although  much  must 
be  admitted,  much  too  might  be  said,  and  ho- 
nestly 
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tiestly  said,  to  soften  and  conciliate.  It  may  chap. 
be  urged  that,  however  harsh  and  unkind  the  v— v-^ 
conduct  of  the  mother-country  has  occasionally 
been  thought,  the  colonies  ought  not  to  forget 
that  they  are  indebted  to  her  for  all  that  they 
possess  ;  their  birth  and  origin,  laws,  govern- 
ment, religion  and  liberty  ;  deriving  from  her 
parental  solicitude  and  powerful  protection, 
every  circumstance  that  renders  them  prosper- 
ous in  themselves,  and  enviable  to  others.  If, 
during  the  fatal  and  destructive  war  which  ter- 
minat;ed  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
they  had  their  share— perhaps  more  than  their 
share — of  the  general  calamity,  they  will  not  for- 
get that  all  of  them  that  had  suffered  by  capture 
(Tobago  excepted)  were  restored  by  the  peace 
to  the  blessings  of  a  British  constitution  and 
government.  Perhaps,  since  that  time,  a  more 
liberal  policy,  a  more  generous  freedom,  might 
in  some  points  have  been  wished  and  expected ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  they  enjoy, 
and  have  long  enjoyed,  as  a  compensation  for 
commercial  restraint,  the  privilege  of  the  Bri-- 
tish  market,  and  the  benefit  of  the  British  ca^ 
pital.  They  possess  too,  every  characteristick 
mark  of  a  free  people  in  their  internal  con- 
cerns. They  are  ta^ed  solely  by  their  own  re^ 
presentatives,  and  have  not  only  the  image,  but 
the  substance  also,  of  an  English  constitution. 
This  whole  state  of  commercial  servitude  and 

civil 
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BOOK    civil  liberty  ( as  a  great  writer  (sj  hath  wdl 

Vi^rv^  observed )  taken  together,  though  certainly  not 

perfect  freedom,  yet  comparing  it  with  the  or* 

dinary  circumstances  of  human  nature,  may  be 

pronounced  a  happy  and  a  liberal  condition. 

To  the  candid  and  ingenuous,  I  trust  I  need 
not  offer  any  apology  for  thus  having  su^ested 
considerations,  which  may  tend  to  obviate  mis- 
apprehensions, remove  prejudices,  and  miti- 
gate anger  between  those,  who  though  divided 
by  local  situation,  are  allied  to  each  other  by 
the  dearest  ties  of  interest,  affection,  and  con- 
sanguiiaity.  I  have  thought  this  the  more  ne- 
cessary, as  it  appears,  by  the  bitterness  and 
acrimony  with  which  some  men  speak  of  the 
sugar  colonies,  that  their  aim  is  to  instigate 
the  national  resentment,  and  heighten  the  pub- 
lick  animosity  towards  them.  Instead  of  ma- 
nifesting a  disposition,  '^  fond  to  spread  friend-* 
ships  and  to  cover  heats/*  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  me  to  exert  their  talents  in  misrepre- 
sentations, which  can  answer  no  other  end 
than  to  set  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire 
at  variance  with  each  other.  I  look  not  in 
this  place  to  any  of  those  fanatical  writings  on 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  which,  equally 
disgraceful  to  humanity  and  letters,  propagate 
the  most  daring  and  outrageous  falsehoods  witb^ 

OJ  Mr.  Burke. 
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©nt  scruple  or  shame.     I  allude  to  authors  of   chap. 

.V. 

a  very  different  stamp :  to  persons  who,  haVing 
the  means  of  better  information,  and  possessing 
abilities  to  influence  the  publick  opinion,  have 
suffered  the  prejudices  of  party  to  bias  their 
judgment.  As  a  man  personally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  sugar  colonies,  I  have  at- 
tempted,  by  displaying  their  importance  and 
value,  to  point  out  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  lenient  councils,  and  a  liberal  indulgence 
in  the  government  of  this  kingdom  towards 
them.  In  aiming  however  to  encourage  for- 
bearance and  kindness  on  tlie  one  side,  I  have, 
as  a  loyal  and  dutiful  subject,  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  affection,  and  promote  filial  obe- 
dience on  the  other.  If  the  colonists  reflect 
soberly,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  perceive 
that,  in  a  contest  with  the  mother-country, 
they  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  every  thing 
to  lose.  Reflections  of  this  kind,  it  is  hoped^ 
may  dispose  to  mutual  confidence  and  mode- 
ration ;  and  tend  equally  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  colonies,  and  the  strength,  pros- 
perity, and  glory  of  Great  Britain. 


END    OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 

T.  OiU«t,  Printer,  Wild  Couit>  lincoln's  Ion  Fields. 
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TABLES. 


No.  J. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Value  of  the  WEST  INDIA  IMPORTS  l«o  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  according  to  the  Rates  in  the  Inspector  OeneralV  Office/ 

rOft  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS  ;   Tit. 


TEARS. 

VALUE. 

TEARS. 

*         VAI.VE. 

H98 

.  £.629,533 

1723 

-  iC.l«087,254 

1699 

586,255 

1724 

1,1^,508 

1700    - 

824,246 

1725 

1,359,1«5 

1701    -    . 

738,601 

1726 

-   1,222,511 

1702 

476,168 

1727 

1,039,513 

I70S 

626,488 

1738 

.   1,498,025 

1704    -   •  . 

489,906 

1729 

'   .   1.515,421 

1705 

706,571 

1730 

1,571,608 

1706 

537,744 

1731 

1,310,5«>  ' 

1707 

604,899 

1732 

•  .   1,315,4^ 

1708 

592,750 

1733 

.   1,618,013 

1709 

■     o45,o99 

1734 

1,141P68 

171Q 

780,505 

1735 

-  .    1,460^609 

1711 

556,198 

1736 

1,423^39 

1712 

648,190 

1737 

946,423 

1713    .    . 

762,248 

1738 

^  .    1,475,910 

1714 

843,390 

1739 

*  -    1,566,838 

1715 

999,412 

1740    - 

1,185,107 

1716 

.   1,104.188 

1741 

.   1,402,986 

1717 

l,204p57 

1742 

1,309,886 

1718 

B96fiSl 

1743 

1,404,610 

1719 

875,358 

1744 

1,156,952 

1720    -   - 

1,117,576 

1745 

JP24P97 

1721 

852,529 

1746 

•    1,148,124 

1722 

.   1,015,617 

1747 

941,116 

•  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  Rate  of  Value  of  this  Office  since 
the  year  1697.— According  to  the  prices  in  the  market,  for  some  yean  past, 
the  ac^wal  value  would  greatly  exceed  the  Inspector*!  calculauon. 
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TXARt. 

VAIUI. 

TXARS. 

VALUI. 

1748 

•iC.  1,515,182    ; 

1774 

.  i:,3374.702 

1749        .        - 

.       l,478/)75 

1775        -        , 

.       3388,795 

1750        •        . 

r       1,514.452 

1776 

'       3340349 

1751 

.       J/M4,775 

1777 

-       2340302 

175«        .        , 

f       1,1428394 

1778 

.       33593S2 

175S        -        - 

-       1338497 

1779 

.        9336,489 

1754 

•       1,482301 

1780 

.       231«3S6 

1755        .       - 

.       1367358 

1781 

.       2323348 

1756        •        . 

.       13S7477 

1782 

.       2312310 

175:^        -        - 

'       1308^47 

1783        -        - 

2390387 

1758        -        - 

.       1358,425 

1784        . 

.       3331,705 

1759        - 

138S346 

1785 

.       4^00356 

1780        - 

'  '^    1381368 

1786 

r       3,484325 

J761 

.       1353382 

1787        - 

•       3,758387 

1789 

f       1.762,406 

1788        .        . 

r       4307366 

176S 

*       23543S1 

1789        -        . 

.       3317301 

1784 

.       2391352 

1790 

.       8354,204 

1785        •        « 

'       2.198349 

1791 

.       3351311 

1788        .        . 

.       2,701,114 

1792 

r     .  4,128347 

1787        - 

f       2390378 

1793        *        ' 

f       433931s 

1788        ^        1 

r       234^,717 

1794 

r           5394,74^ 

1789        -        - 

.       2388,714 

1795 

'          4345379 

1770 

.       2,11Q398 

1796 

,       4341317        • 

1771        .       . 

.       2379378 

1797 

►       5,17336^ 

1772        - 

>       8336p82 

1798        .        . 

.       6390358 

1773        . 

.       2,90^407 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  ftiantity  of  BRITISH  PLANTATrON  SUGAR 
Imported  into  £ii|4and.  between  the  5th  of  January  1699  and  the  5th  of 
January  175^,  and  thereiifter  into  Great  Britain,  to  the  5th  of  January 
1775;  aUo,  An  Acicount,  for  the  same  periods,  of  the  Quantity  6f  RAW 
and  REFINED  SUGARS  Exported  i  DiftiUguiahin?  each  Year,  and  the 
Raw  from  the  Refined. 


Raw  Sugar 

Refined  Silt 

rar 

Imported 

Exported. 

Exported 

TEARS. 

QUANTITY. 

QUANTITY. 

QUANTITY. 

ctnim      yr*. 

tvs* 

ClOt. 

qrs,  MS, 

nvU 

9rs, 

Ibi. 

1699 

427,573    2 

25 

182,325 

2       4 

14,302 

0 

20 

1700 

489,326     1 

7 

165,391 

3     16 

17,644 

2 

23 

1701 

435,465     1 

21 

133,917 

3     11 

8,475 

1 

17 

1703 

259,062     3 

6 

45^036 

1       5 

2,906 

2 

24 

1703 

408,914    0 

1 

84,016 

2    26 

621 

1 

25 

1704 

315,837     2 

12 

133,713 

1       8 

1,339 

0 

15 

1705 

370,157     1 

7 

71,822 

1       7 

690 

3 

IS 

1706 

335,873     3 

3 

107,217 

0     16 

1,846 

2 

23 

1707 

388,267     3 

26 

131,832 

2    ^S 

2,156 

2 

13 

1708 

377,107     2 

11 

64,180 

3      6 

2,365 

1 

18 

1709 

397370    3 

12 

74,377 

3    23 

924 

0 

IS 

1710 

507,662     1 

21 

117/)75 

2      5 

2,146 

2 

21 

1711 

366,394     1 

26 

82,142 

8    24 

1,800 

2 

16 

171« 

423,541     0 

1 

119^67 

1       8 

8,579 

8 

IS 

1713 

503,528     1 

8 

184,609 

0     12 

3,493 

1 

10 

1714 

512,221     3 

0 

158,996 

3      6 

3,482 

3 

5 

1715 

617,414    3 

11 

143337 

1     13 

4,481 

3 

14 

1716 

684,759     2 

16 

161,941 

3       3 

4,549 

0 

1 

1717 

763,175     8 

14 

290,179 

2     11 

9,993 

0 

2 

1718 

566,885    0 

1 

124,375 

1     13 

13,188 

1 

9 

1719 

544,634    0 

25 

167,622 

0    20 

3,644 

2 

19 

1790 

706,385    3 

20 

121,778 

0      9 

3,106 

3 

7 

1721 

497,611     0 

21 

66,743 

3     11 

3,786 

2 

25 

1722 

616,941     0 

9 

83,609 

2      5 

,5,245 

2 

8 

1723 

660,766    2 

9 

63,479 

1       7 

4,914 

2 

18 

1724 

729,133     2 

13 

1 10p88 

1     11 

5,177 

S 

19 

1725 

851,952    2 

25 

147,408 

2       1 

6,293 

3 

5 

1726 

668,346     1 

9 

1464)15 

3     22 

8^414 

2 

7 

1727 

645,158    0 

1 

112,699 

3     21 

11.073 

3 

1 

1728 

972,240    0 

1 

210,320 

3     23 

29,134 

1 

4 

1729 

994,761     3 

24 

158,746 

2     13 

13,686 

1 

2 

1730 

1P24,078     2 

3 

167,980 

1     12 

14,538 

0 

23 

1731 

818,277     1 

12 

95,832 

0       1 

21/)77 

8 

26 

1732 

822,844    3 

15 

121,904 

3     18 

16,511 

3 

IS 

1733- 

lp01,784     2 

0 

102,274 

0      5 

27  008 

2 

5 

1734 

695,679    3 

9 

44,932 

0       8 

13,275 

0 

26 

1735 

903,634     2 

22 

69,899 

2    25 

21J070 

1 

0 

1736 

877,591     0 

24 

58,569 

3    26 

19,706 

2 

24 

1737 

550,900     1 

10 

40,779 

3     17 

11,331 

3 

6 

1738 

864,252     1 

0 

49,437 

1       6 

9,197 

1 

23 

1739 

951 P73     3 

4 

63,149 

0      3 

15,881 

2 

10 

1740 

706,947    0 

8 

67,144 

2     16 

15.046 

1 

9 

1741 

886,124     1 

0 

68,450 

0      3 

19,449 

3 

15 

Qq3 
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Raw  Sugar 

Refined  Surar 
Exporteo. 

Imported 

Exported 

TEARS. 

^UANtlTT. 

QOAirTlTT. 

fiUANTITT. 

*«rf      —  ft. 

1748 

731,410 

T 

11 

50,231 

0     10 

12,599 

3    84 

1743 

895,134 

I 

26 

151,126 

3     11 

26,624 

3     14 

1744 

724,411 

2 

14 

58,198 

0     19 

17,687 

0      8 

1745 

655,199 

8 

0 

78,344 

3      9 

17,689 

0     11 

1746 

753,472 

1 

19 

92,826 

2    22 

13,616 

3     27 

1747 

806,458 

2 

14 

51,935 

1     15 

10,111 

0       1 

1748 

982,588 

8 

13 

115,727 

1     11 

10,801 

3    21 

1749 

938,271 

3 

9 

127,921 

1       0 

30,928 

2      8 

1750 

915,344 

8 

5 

107,964 

0    82 

81,846 

3     15 

.1751 

825,936 

2 

0 

43,769 

3      6 

22;325 

2     15 

1752 

8^^5,121 

I 

16 

35,712 

8     16 

13,508 

3     80 

1753 

1,114P84 

3 

26 

55,687 

$      6 

11,224 

3       7 

1754 

859,131 

8 

12 

42,818 

2     17 

12,298 

1     15 

1165 

1.202,679 

3 

14 

110A53 

0    26 

14.364 

2       1 

1756 

1^1,265 

S 

6 

206,336 

8     e 

30P17 

3      8 

1757 

1,230,843 

0 

80 

70,625 

0      9 

16,758 

0     23 

1758 

1,145,628 

8 

8 

880,824 

$     14 

62,771 

3      0 

1759 

1,199^82 

8 

26 

174,234 

0       9 

107,696 

2     10 

1760 

1,374,720 

8 

5 

143,683 

1     28 

58,650 

3     18 

1761 

1,491,317 

3 

16 

393,324 

0     18 

108,891 

1       7 

1768 

1,444,581 

1 

4 

322,253 

8      f 

SIfiSS 

2    83 

1763 

1,782,174 

1 

5 

413,199 

3     88 

102,514 

3     19 

1764 

1,488,079 

0 

15 

197,579 
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